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LADY HALLE 





New r ork. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPE RTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence: Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 


ise all pupils desiring to study with 
ured by ser 


tive, and I adv 
me to be pre; 


Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

iss East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice oe and developed; the art of 





singing taugh method after the purest Italian 
schools; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 


HENRY 1 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 


City of New York 
Address 1 West rasth Street, New York. 
F RID: 4 ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


ARL ALVES, 


Instructors 


Mr. and Mrs 
Vocal 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist Street, 


MAX KNITEL-TREUM. ANN, 


Baritone 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Hall, Room 837. 


New York. 


_ Carnegie 
West 86th Street, New Yor 


10! 


Mail address 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 


118 West 44th Street, New York. 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 25: Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


‘KINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


a Specialty. 
New York. 


FLORENCE BUt 


aching 
23d Street, 


MARSH, 


Accompanist. Cs 
Address: 30 East 


MARIE MILDRED 


PIANIST 
Will take a limited number of poo 
Steinway Hall, Ne “York. — 
Mr. C. WHITNEY CO )MBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s 
finest instruments Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 
44 West 2oth Street, 


Address New York. 





Mr. TOM 


Concert, 
Residence-Studio: 


KARL, 


Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


New York 
JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, | 
BASSO CANTANTE. 


315 West 77th Street, 


Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of 
Studios: 1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Wissner Hall, 538-40 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Wednesdays and Saturdays s 


Mme. OGDEN 
ITALIAN 


Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
SOLO TENOR AND SINGING MASTER. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 
Vocal Studio: 138 sth Ave (Hardman Bidg.), 
New York. 


RT, 


Music. 


CRANE, 

VOICE CULTURE, 
METHOD 

New York. 


Miss M ARY FIDELIA BU 





Represent ati of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
of Sight Haciee. Ear Training and Musical 
Stenography 7o1-7o2 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Tuesdays and Fridays 

48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, ! ; 
SCHERMERHORN’S TEA‘ HE RS’ AGENCY, 

3 East 14th St. Estab i Engagements 

secured for Musician isic Teachers. 

HD , & Re ¢ MK WELL, Manager 
Teleph« 332 18th Street 

CLEME)} R. GALE 

Organist at ( rmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George hurch, Newburgh; Con- 
ductor Troy Vocal Societ Organ, Theory, Con 
ducting \ddre Ca ry Churct Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York 
M. I. SCHERHEY 

VOCAL INS CTIOD 
Church-—Orator rcert era 

Formerly D tor of the Scherhe Mi 1sical Con 
servatory in Berlir 

779 Lexing Avenue, near 61st St., New York 





ULLIE [ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Scholarships. 


LONDON, PARIS. 


Diploma. 
Studios: 


The Alban 
NEW 


NEW YORK, 


Rrosdway s2d Street 


YORK 


Address and 


| THE MISSES ADELINA 
HORTENSE 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


AND 


HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALES 


( 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 
ARL Le VINSEN, 

Authorized representative of the 


Mr. 


P; 


FLORENZA pb’ARONA Method. 


124 East 44th Street, 


CHARLES 


PIANOFORTE 
Authorized teacher 


Studio: 


SUL 


14 


TIDDEN 


LEE 


INSTRI 

of the Lesc 

Nos. 1114-16 ( 
PIANIST 


East 


15th 


Stree 


New York 
TRACY 


ICTION 
hetizky Method. 
arnegie Hall. 


t, New York, 


3 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


W M. H. RIEGER 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
GUSTAV os BECKER, 
CONCERT PI NIST and TEACHER of 
PIAN ») AND COMPOSITION 
Address: 70 West gsth Street, New York. 
CHARLES HEINROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension With the 
National Conservatory Instruction Organ and 
Harmony 

12 West 11th Street, New York 


FERDINAND 


| Mme. 


TORPA 


DI 


DIE 


Bye 





INKL 


EY 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 
Lecture Recitals 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 
M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 


YRKSTEN, 


| INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Piano (Virgil Clavier Method), Harmony and 
Theory 
Organist Evan. Luth. Church of Holy Trinity 
o9 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Residence 1 West 87th Street, New York. 
ADOL F GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
136 West 12 Street, New York 
Miss ELEANOR FOSTER, 


PIANIST—PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Address, 55 
Yonkers Studio: 

Woman's Institute, Palisade Avenue 


PERRY 


220 Central 


CI 


Director of St. 


} Address: 


M. 


{ARLES 


Violin Conven 


\ X 
VOCAL 


503 Carnegie Hall, 


E 


Broadway and 38th Street, 


SEYMOU 


M. 


A. 


t 


W. 


AVERILL 


Opera—UOratorio 
and Vocal 
Park, 


69 West rosth Street, 


BENDHEIM, 


gsth Street, 


— Bz 


Conc 


PALM, 


Cecilia Sextet Club, 
of the Sacred 


New York. 


New York 


iritone 
ert 


Instruction 
South, 


New York. 


Professor of 
Heart. 


INSTRUCTION 


PARSONS, 


New York. 


PIANIST AND COMPOSER, 
Knickerbocker Building, 


\RIE 








BI 


R 





New York. 


SSELL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and 
Oratorio 
Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York. 
ProF. F. J. anD Mrs. KIRPAL, 
Flushing Conserv ry f Music 
Vocal and Ins trument a 
42 North Prince Street, Flus ye 
ew York Stud 2 West 33d Street 


SCOGNAMILLO, 


’Cellist 


Musicales, 
Madison 


132 


Ce 
Avenue 


ncerts 


N 


EDWARD BROMB E RG, 


o-Car 


CHEV. 


Studios 


Al 


B as 
Oratorio, Co 
Toca 
Studio 


EDU 


yncert 


itar 
and 


"ha 


Instruction 


138 West 91 


ARDO 


st Street 


MAR 


Member of St. Cecilia A 
Vocal Instruction 
Organist of All Saint R. ¢ 
Residence: 155 West 
26 East 23d Street, New 
PAOLO GALLIC 
Pian + 
Pu € | 
Monroe B R 
1 East 59 Street, New 
-BERTUS SHELLI 
Solo Violir 
Concerts and es 
Instruct 26 West Stre 
the New York ( re M 


Witt 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUT! 
IND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical ication given 
from the beginning to the highest 
F. & H. CARRI 


Seo 


FOR Vit 


ew York City 
ales 

New York 
*9 QR 

ademy, Rome 
Church 

4th Street 
York 

York City 
et, New York 


LIN PLAYING 


te tudents 
r erfection 
Directors 


|'ARTHUR VOORHIS. 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Chickering Hal!, New York 
EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Production 
Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W 


Miss LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 

















VIOLONCELLIST Graduate Royal College of 
Music, London, Eng. Recitals, Concerts and 
Musicales. Tuition and Ensemble 

Address 151 West 7oth Street, New York City 

J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 

Vocal Culture and the Art of Singing 
Studio: 318 West 57th Street, New York City 
Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Amer n Baritone 
Orator Concert and Song Re ils 
Studi 501 and Carnegie Ha Ne York 

ADELI®» MI ELLI 

ve al n 
Teacher of tl Ar nne Emma 
Juch, Amanda F abr Mar gle, Nella Bergen 
Charlotte Waiker, Minnie D 
18 Irving Place, New York City 

VICTOR H ARRIS 

Vocal Training and e Art of S R 
Stud The Aly 
ss "West 33d Street, New York 

HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 
Instruction in P k Lusi 

Studio for non-resident 5 way Ha 

Personal address: 318 East S t, New York 

Mm! [ARGHEI 1 TEALDI 

lighest Culture the V e 
Roor 7 K ker ker 
St New York 
Studi aver 
FRANCIS FISCHER Pté IWERS, 
Voice Culture and the Art of Sir Stud 

(and invariable addres ( gie Hall "Ke w York 

New York season, October . t >» May 5, 1899 

Kansas City, season, Ma 9, t R90, 
er,( eason, July 5 19, t tober 99 

HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 

1 as 
Violin, Pian Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence ar Stud 
s35 Wast ingt m Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
HARRIET VICTORINE 
WETMORI 
Pu elebrated 
Me FLORENZ ARONA 
Oratorio and Concert 5 truction 
256 West 71st Stree New York 
WILLIAM H. BARBER 
Concert Pianist—Instructior 
Stud Steinway Ha 
Ne York 
F. DE RIALP 
Voca 
15 I S k 
J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the N ( serva 
For particulars a 
4 VV est Street New I rk 
GEORGE FLI 1, 
Baritone 
Concert and Uratori 
345 West 28th Street, New York 
FRANK HERBER rUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing 
121 We Stre New York 
ERNEST CARTE! 
Organist and ( iductor 
Teacher f Con tior r iding Harm 
Counterpoint (ancien For and 
Orchestration Pupils received a n Sight Sing 
ing and Organ 
Residence Studio: 981 1 Ave., New York 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction 
For Terms, &c., address 
251 Fifth Avenue, Ne Y ork 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY 
Teacher i Singing 
Author of Hints Abo Singing ethod 
21 ( eH York 
Sicnor G. CAMPANONE 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruct 
1489 Br iv Ne Y ork 


The aaa oral 


Instrumenta r ( er 
Under the superv f e er e 
EDWwW. MOLLENHAUER. 
1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105 NEW YORK. 
SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE 
323 East 14th Street, New York 
Corducted EMILIA BE? DE SI 
und CARLOS A. DE SERRA 
Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 






| ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


| Vocal Instr 





uction 






















































































































rhe Strathmore, Bri and sad Street, 


aqaqway 
New York. 
A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmon ( position, &« 
163 West Street, New York 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ Less t { e egiate Church, 
yrner sth Avenue Street 
Stud 14 Broadway, New York 
WALTER H IcILROY 
Tenor Orator ( ert, Salon. 
Brooklyn 83 Mad reet 
New York: Care THe Musicat Courier 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER 
\ ture 
Organist and (¢ te S I Chapel, 
Irinity Parish, N rk Author of “The Art 
f Breathing Addre mail 29 Vese Street. 


Miss NORA MAYNARD ¢ 


Stud 4 Fif Avenue, New York 
Miss ALICI I ROBERTS 
Pianist lu al Talks 
Pupil of Herr Moritz zkowsk Berlin, and 
pecially recommer Ir iction 
Place, ra, N. Y¥ 
Mr. and \\V HEO. J OEDT, 
Home Stud Street, New York. 
ALLBERT GERA -THIERS, 
Voice productior g voices tried Mon 
days and Wen to 4 P. M Lessons 
resumed 
Studio: 649 Lexing Avenue, New York 
J. ELDON Hé 
Vocal Instr nt St. | eth 
Tone Product nging M s and 
rhursdays, 5: | N s e., N.Y 
DELE LEW! 
Concert Piar ¢ f the 
Studios iain 
ARNOLD |! 
Orator ( t \ e ( ec 
Pupil of Pr Hey, Ber teacher 
f Klafsky Olitzk I erra, Dippel and other 
great artists) I t 23d Street, New York 
F. W. RIES 
AC { NIST 
Instruction gan, Har ny 
Organist- Direct Presbyterian Church 
W AL COURIER 
Secretary-Treasurer rk State M. T. A 
Studio: 9 West 6sth Street New York. 
CHOOL \CCOMPANYING, 
MISS ISABEL McCAI Director 
The art of a ent taught 4 mpan- 
sts supplied t teacher 
New Stud enue, New York 
P. A. SCHNI 
Specialties: V 2 and Coaching 
nstruct I and Har ny 
Lessons at stud residence 
Street, New York 
MARIE PARCELLO 
gie Ha New York 
Mme. LUIS PPIANI 
West z0oth Street 
New York 
LENA DORI DEVINI 
Representat 
of the met far master 
FRANCES I PERTI 
36 Fifth Avenue New York 
EMILIO IRZA 
Conce M ale 
idress: Henry 
th S c New York 
CAROLINI 
Teacher of I I and Virgil Clavier 
iH ghest e iworth-Schar 
ika Conser 
‘A idress . e 
Miss ig MM L Hf \ () 
Prir Dor a 
Royal I 
smonert h¢ 
imy{ 
Tuesda Y 
\f Xt 
Rece ng c lay 
k 
CHAS. HI r Al 
Or r ( I t 
H e.. New rk 








t. 
Church, 
+ York. 


t, Salon. 


y Street. 
-EEN, 
York. 
RTS, 
‘rlin, and 

on. 

N. Y. 
EDT, 
York. 

Ss, 
rd Mon- 
Lessons 


York. 


(teacher 
id other 
York 


y 
Church. 


r_ A 
vy York 


ING, 
ompan- 


York. 


ing. 
ny 


York 
Y ork 


ret 


York 


York 


York 


avier 
Schar 


ark 
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THE MUSICAL 








METROPOLITAN (COLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 
DUDLEY BUCK, E. PRESSON MILLER 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, W. F. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, CAIA AARUP, 

KaTE S. CHITTENDEN, Louts SCHMIDT. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Rroadway and 52d Street. New York. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more. 
knows how to use 4zs voice as well as /hose of his 
pupils.”"—Georg Henschel. 
J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the /taltan school 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 


Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 
Studio; 81 Fifth Ave.. cor. 16th Street, New York 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 198 East 76th Street, New York 


KATE STELLA BURR, 

Concert and Répertoire Accompanist. 
Song, Coach. Oratorio. Organist.Director Grace 
M. E. Church, West 104th Street. 

Piano— Organ. Studio : 133 West 83dSt , New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Pian: 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Will resume teaching October 3 at 
1386 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















FRANK SEALY, 

Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N.J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, Theory. 

Room 10, 9 Fast 17th St.. New York 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 
Dubuque, la 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 











827 Amsterdam Ave., near 75th St.. New York. 
Mr. anp Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Piano School, 2166 7th avenue, New York 


Piano: Harmony and Theory. 
Circulars on application. 








WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church | the Voice. 


New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James 
Church. Madison Ave and 7ist St., New York. 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 3th Street, New York 


VICTOR KUZDO, 
Violinist. 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instruc- 
tion. 
Eighteenth Street, New York. 











Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
PHono-RyTHMIC MeTHoD FoR French Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


114 West 47TH St., New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York 
LUIGI .von KUNITS, 
Violinist, 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg. Pa 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 
PLATON G. BROUNOFF, 


Conductor and Composer, 











| (Pupil! of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsakoft . 


Instruction— | 


Studio: 10 East Seventeenth Street 
Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city. 


BEYER-HANE, 
Cellist. 

For terms, dates. etc., address Henry Wolfsohn's 
Musical Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street. New 
York 
FREDERIC REDDALL, 

Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. \ 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York 


RALPH DAYTON HAUSRATH, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


Permanent address: Chickering Hall. 
Studio: 53 East 123d Street, New York 


Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 
Concert Soprano. 
Voice Culture, 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York 
or Studio: Confederation Life Building. Toronto 











Studio: 
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29 The First, Only 
- and Original - 


| VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 
15th Street; and School of Public Performance. 


New No connection with any other school DIRECTOR. 
of the same name. 
York. Q Send for Catalogue. 0 if 


¢ Mrs. 
A. K. 
VIRGIL, 











TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Caneadea.) 


EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and with I rinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty’ in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


Attendance 922 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


School of Elocution, Able Faculty. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





PIANO. 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL EPPINGER, Director, assisted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Iastrumcats, 
VOCAL. Theory, Harmony, 
Chamber Music, 


Counterpoint, Composition, 
nsemble Playing, &c. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 








Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, 
Thirty-cighth yen. 47 different branches taught. 
for ical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Risch 


Déoring, 
Wolf, Mus, Doc., &c.: 
Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most 


GERMANY. 
Last b yess, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
ie 


ter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof 


Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sherwood, Tyson- 
for Organ, Cantor and Organist Faihrman, Music Director Hépner, Organist 


rominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, 


at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Vocal 


Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Cham 

, Court Opera Singer Eichbe 
the finish. Full courses or single 
ning of September. 
offices of Taz Musical CouRIER and through 


ranches. 





rt Singer Miss Agl, O 
er, Court Actor Sen 
or s Principal admi 
Admission granted also at other times, 


eni Ronnuberger, &c.; for the 
-Geo &c, Education from the beginning to 
ion times, begianta of April and begin- 
Prospectus and full list of teachers at the 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 


For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East | 








COURIER. 


|'Muz. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education ©! 
118 West 44th Street, New York 





'GEO. J. MAGER, 


Professional Accompanist — Coaching, Voice 
Training, Chora] Director. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 








VICTOR CLODIO, 


Of the Thé&tre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 59th Street, New York 


SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Voice, Piano, Violin and 
Theory Ensemble, etc 

Address: EDMUNv SEVERN, 131 W. 56th St., City 

Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 

Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 














| 





Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 


26 East 28d Street (Madison Square), New York 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th S'reet, New York 
Ww. M. SEMNACHER, Director 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Musi 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty 


ARTHUR D WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

“The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J 
Mondays and Thursdays 


MAY BROWN, 
VIOLINIST 
E. A. Pratt, Manager, 1133 Broadway, St 














Jam 
uilding 
Personal address: 121 West 7ist St., New York 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN. 
Contralto. 
Recitals.— Vocal Instructior 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


. y >~xT 
LAURA WALLEN, 
London— Emanuel Garcia 
Paris—Pauline Viardot, Jacques Bouhy 
Oratories, Concerts. Musicals 
A limited number of pupils will be received 
Studio: 17 West 2th Street. New York 


FELIX JAEGER, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 33 West 24th Street, New York 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
The Baritone. 


Opera and Concerts. 
Vocal School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 
76 East 98d St., or Steinway Hal! 
New York City. 


PAUL WIALLARD, Tenor. 

Officer d’Académie of France; member of the 
Facuity of Arts of Laval University. Concertsand 
Musicales. Voice Culture. Lyric declamation, 
dramatic action, facial expression. French and 
English repertoires. Letters of recommendatior 
and indoresmont from the Nationa! Conservatory 
of Paris, A. Thomas, Gounod, Massenet, Reyer 
Fauré, Tschaikowsky, Jean de Reszké, Plangor 
and Paderewski,&c. New Studios: 489 Fifth Ave. 


Oratorio, Concert, 











ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Director 
Style, Repertoire, Finish. 
VOCAL CULTURE 


PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK. 





Studio: 
836 Lexington Ave., or address Musical Courier 


Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
Brench, Italian. 

Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris 


Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCRNE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LURBAU-EBSCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
gear rue Royal, la Madelei: Ch Blysecs. 
P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 


Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 








Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
iennent accompagner leurs ceuvres 


| M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pe CHANT A L’OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu. Paris. 


FRANCE. 





‘SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
a1 rue du Vieill Abreuvoir. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME.TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round 

Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator 

Bathrooms, Light 


MARIE SASSE 
’ 
Officier d'Instruction Publique. 
De l'Opéra, Paris 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and |'Africaine 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





JULIANI, 
Proressgur pe CHANT. 


French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora 
Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PaRC MONCEAU), # rue Fortuny 


M. MANOURY, s 
Professor de Chant, 


Class Exercise—Acting. 
13 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe 


torio 





Private Lessons 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 

85 Rue d’Ameterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 

French and Italian Schoo! Mise-en-Scéne 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1™ Regisseur de la Scéne de |'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
898 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) PARIS 





Paris. 
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COMPRENEZ BIEN 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELRE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 

MADAME LIVINGTON-DfpEBaT, French Musi 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage rench 


and Italian Conversation. 
90 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin 








PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 

Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
Nationa! Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and pusery. M. Palcke 





speaks English, German and Spanis Address 
! avenue tector ue, aria. 
ees Wen teen ber 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, % rue des Petitse—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue &t. Petersbours. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


Prorgesseur Dg CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. Henri Martin, PARIS 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages—Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 








TORONTO COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Limitea. 
In affiliation with the University of Toronto 
An ARTISTIC and THOROUGH Musical Education Is the Aim of Thies Inetitution. 


F. H. TORRINGTON, Musical, Directc 


GEORGE GOODERHAYM, President 


Calender sent free. 
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B k Hi } NEW: 
REITKOPF & MARTEL, : TRIFOLIUM 
Verses by M. LEIFFMANN. 
Leipzig, London, Brussels. E With symbolic drawings by 
% ALEXANDER FRENZ. 
e Eight of the poems (in German and 
> English) set to music by 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 


il East Sixteenth Street. | ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK. 


Price $5.00. 








CANADA’S HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS, 
MASON & RISCH. 
The Mason & Risch Piano Co., Ltd. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture, 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 





Head office and factories, Toronto, Canada. 





ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 


Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 


oil THE MUSICAL 





COURIER. 


EBER 


**A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 


Ww 





** Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 


‘*An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 





a greater degree n the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., m - NEW YORK, 


208 Wabash Avenue, . ° CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


110 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers. Singers, Studios and Halls, ‘S*isas"° 
Mrs L. P. MORRILL, 


Vocal School of Music 
The Oxford. Koston 














Boston. 
KATHERINE RICKER, 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Contralto Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 
Concert—Oratorio | 149 Tremont Street, Boston 
3 Joy Street, Boston — 
aa ge mE ~ |HEINRICH SCHUECKE 
Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, — Sn 
arpist, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
SE i Music Hall, Boston, Mass 


KATHERINE M. LINCOLN. 


Harpist, 


. 184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
CLARA E. MUNGER, : - 
Teacher of Singing Vocal Teacher, 
2a Park Street. Boston _Pierce Building Copley Square, Boston, Mass 
COPLEY SQUARE PRISCILLA WHITE, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Vocal Teacher, 
Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Bestor 


MYRON W. WHITNEY 


Bass—Concert and Orator' 
Vocal Instruction 
402 Boylston street, Boston. Mass 














Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
— SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER CO., New 
FREDRICK SMITH, Tenor. i ee 
Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston | CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 


“ Perfection of legato. purity of intonation, fervor of style.” — | . * 
Boston Heraid. A voice of liberal compsss, sympathetic Sopr ano—Oratorio, Concert 
Trinity Court. Boston 


quality ; a man of taste and musice! intelligence.”"—Boston Jour- | 
nal. * Exquisite singing.” — Boston Transcript. | 
| . , a? : . r 
| IVAN MORAWSKI, 
Lessons in Singing. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
180 Tremont Street, Boston 


Vocal Instruction. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 





1494 Tremont Street. Boston. 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 


HOMEK A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
French School. _ 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, | Ms. JAMES W. HILL, 


: Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
Vocal Instruction, 114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass 


21 Music Hall. Boston 
| Mme. MAKIA PETERSON, 

Vocal Teacher, 
311 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

















Pupil of Steinert Hall, 
Delile Sedie, Paris. Boston. - 
VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. JOHN HERMANN LOUD. 
Harpist. Organist. 
Desi bat die. Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 
Boston Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 





Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 
Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield. Mass 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 


Prospectus mailed free on application. .—— - 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. | Mr. AND Mrs. THOMAS TA PPER, 


ELIU'! HUBBARD 162 Boylston Street, 
Tenor. Roston, Mass 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitais. | 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston } 


W. A. HOWLAND, 
Basso Cantante, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 








PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY 





The work of the school was estab- 
lished by Mr. A. K. VIRGIL. Address 


Virgil Clavier School, of Boston, 
. 8. Wiu 








Voice—Piano—Theory. 
318 South 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


poices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 88d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 





DER, Director, 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Studios: Steinert oa’ Boston, Mass., 
2 King Street, Worcester, Mass 
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BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 


BERLIN, February 25, 1S00 { 

N° less than ten pianists of more or less importance 
made a public appearance in Berlin during the last 

en days \s far as it still seer pos e in this ad 
anced state of so severe a season in which the pianists 
p lerated, the r ‘ \ d Reisenau ‘ i 
not been heard here r several years and who now art 
inces three pia recita it Bechste Ha reated 


It is true the general public was not so largely repre 
sented at the first of these recitals, which took place a 
week ago to-day, but the brethren of the critical quill and 
the pianists of both sexes wer t in full foree It w 
a small but a representative audience, which seemed 
curious as well as interested to watch how the pianist wl 


once counted among the very first, but who wa n 
what neglected of late years everywhere except in Russ 
where he is very popular, would now show himself é 
whether or no he would b ble to resume his torme 
position 

When he last { iyed loist of one t R 
Orchestra's symphony evenings, he had performed under 


Felix Weingartner, his very staunchest friend’s, direction 


} i " 

the Beethoven E flat Concerto, he had scored an unequi 
fiasco. This was about six years ago. Since thet 
Reisenauer has not been heard of in Berlin at all, and very 





ttle anywhere els« Of late, however, he iias settled dow: 
the little town « enstedt, and there he is said t 
ive gone to work and studied again in dead earnest 





Che result was plainly and favorably noticeable at his 
first recital. At least it can be asserted most truthfully 
it he now played very soberly i ry respect. | 


course is a left-handed compliment in some respect, and 
it is meant as such, but it becomes less of that flavor 


u look at the program which Reisenauer periorme: 





t 


t asion, and which is again one of those historico 
educational ones. It started off with old Handel (the Pas 

iglia in G minor, the “Harmonious Blacksmith,” varia 
tions, and A minor Capriccio), and then wended its way 


through Domenico Scarlatti, Haydn and Mozart to Schu 
bert and Weber (¢ 
' 


The scheme is a comprehensive one, and the pianist’s 


major Sonata) 


evident desire was to play every composer in the style 
In this respect, Herr 
Reisenauer went much too far in the Handel 
Haydn In these he tried to be so ultra 
classical, so hyper-reposeful 


interpretation for nearly an hour was dull to desperation 


and spirit of the works he wrote. 
works of 
Scarlatti and 
that his 


so utterly “objective” 


almost nuanceless, both in tone and tempo Sut with the 
Mozart Turkish Rondo he struck a different gait. It was 


effectively and was much applauded 
Wanderer” fantasia, im 


d 


1 


performed quite 


Then in the Schubert numbers ( 
promptus and moments musical) he let himself go at 
began to play so wickedly, so wildly, but not so well, that 
I began to wish for his classical strait-waistcoat and so 

f it 


briety again (nd vet, like the curate’s eggs, “parts o 


were excellent.”” There were distinctly beautiful moments 


in the slow movements of the Wanderer fantasia, and few 
pianists could carry the last movement through with such 
untiring brilliance But the tone was too often hard, in 


cantabile, too; phrasing often lacking, or, when there, 


often bad; the pedal (for he began using the pedal after 
Mozart) uniformly bad 

He dragged the G major impromptu through at the 
tempo of the first movement of the Moonlight Sonata (my 
exaggeration is only slight). Altogether, I was surprised 
that a pianist of such reputation should play so uninterest 
ingly; that at least was the sum total of my impressions 
I daresay, however, that his modern programs will prove 
I hope they will 


much better; at any rate 


* * * 
Although the program for the ninth and last but one 
of the Nikisch 


attractive one, both from a soloistic and a novelty selec- 


Philharmonic concerts was an unusually 


tion standpoint, the attendance was not quite as large as 
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starts off in E flat minor and wanders through 























a dozen different keys, with a longer so 
before it mes t 1 outspoken B fiat 
‘ T y ly know it, the Satz 
| equally wea Intermezz 
W eplace é w movement of the 
n E flat mi e only thoroughly (in 
interesting movement, and is finely and effec 
ted. Its second theme, however, is a pretty 
om the first the f the Grieg Piano Cor 
n C flat ma I suppose it is written in 
ery neat and euphonious. This Satz 
f e fina ment fa 
igtar ind at rents very 
é t g new in the way of piano 
vw work, written for himself by so well 
It is evidently very difficult, that is 
t, and it is not the sort of difficulty which 
ds or is dazzling. In some places it requires a sort ol 
dash, slam bang Rubinstein technic, while in others it 1s 
t me of the previous concerts, and to an equal degree in amaigama ol e Rntiftenge brant ind the ire 
1 decre in enthusiasm seemed noticeable Phe y quently equally ed 5 4 techr 1 doubt 
eason for this I can give is that Berlin is sull, as it alway ch whethet y other pianist outside of the poser 
as been, somewhat ultra-conservative in music, and this ever touch this piano concerto with a view to per 
pplies as well to its choice of soloists as it does to new . - pubin 
( \ newcomer, be he even a Paderewski, ts nev i his t ‘ y uy 1 y long pro 
ure of a success here as a d Albert, and if he I i & I ‘ Suit ‘ by Georg Schu 
1 y let u Say 1 | n B ‘ p I be re I dG. also rece ed a firs 
h harder audience to conquer than 1 they were ol the d not er es earing. The Bremen composer 
ing and worn-out category ol a Gura ora Lilli Le | eu est 
ed ty is « need j s was t lumns for a ‘cello sonata I heard last summer. I have 
s choose at the same time w < | ri Ww I belore W picased | 
‘ known works for such appearance very much. I ; ry that I cannot say the same thing 
l ter respect Mrs. Blauvelt-Pendleton w | e Carnival © Phe mposer, in a synopsis giver 
rtunate in her selectio nasmuch as it cz e progta OOK, expresses very cioquently in words 
e gainsaid that they really did not fit very well into tl what ine to convey in tones, but really, althoug! 
é the very high standard of the Philharmonic | ¢ ‘ . | effects and is gay 
‘ First she sang an aria from Bizet’s “Pearl Fish ing pi g, } es ‘ portraying the fun 
ch ca be counted among that eminent « e irr e swine puis . aq exuberance : 
most interesting or inspired numbers \gau spirits we te w I carnival lite 
nd part of the program she gave a single, lovely g . a State ol 
ed of Brahms, “Der Jaeger \\ h si re lity, where t D funny < exceedingly 
but in which to the greater part oi the audience mor Georg ochumant is wasted his by no means 
he poimte, on account of not sufiiciently « | gre musi Pp a 4, an unattained 
atic of the German text And coupled wit 
» was Delibes’ clever ‘ n exten y Ww brilliantly performed by the Philhar 
g d iracteristic de Cadix,” whi c O est ind were the well know pening and 
ever, in its spirit of coquettish levity did n¢ t f g numbers of the neert, Beethover Egmont 
the progra rhus it « to pass that a ug i $ poe I ae I y “hi 
n < e audience, mostly the gely rep ent ol s work Nikisé 
er i element, was exuberantly en t kes a cu ( r r urrence Jagd 
very beautiful countrywoman's singing, the I t thougn the Ca to whicl nis 
' r n port { the audiencs ec ed it ( i€ ng adhered 
per appl e, and after the third reca esel t t ( s c ve sense of the musk 
g. I was not much astonished over this prot ‘ s not call for it, and I now believe (which I did not 
s over some of the criticisms Mrs. Blauvelt r n I first heard the work under Nikisch in New York 
Even one of the kindest of critics, the proverbially lamb t for zsthetic reasons, as weli as proportionateness, the 
ike Professor Bussler, in the National Zeitung ry sion benefits the symphony and surely makes it more 
evere upon her selections and her singing And yet the ffective 
tter was beautiful and cultured as ever, and only Mrs Ysaye will be the soloist at the next and last concert 
> s e set ed t e a trifle I ire and re I pe! rm a sach Violin Concert and two 
ponsive this time than it had been at Mayence, where she mover m Lal Spar Symphony, while the 
1g so much and so pronot d success at the meet orchestr lections w col of a Beethoven Sym 
g of the I 1 ervereit phe and some Wagner works not yet decided upon 
Not very much better did the second of the so ts fare ses. @ 
n this occasion. It was the now twenty-three-year-old 
Josef Hofmann, who has never been as great a favorite in Besides ese concert novelties, the past week also 
Berlin, or has proved as great a drawing power here, as he*> brought two operatic first performances, one at the Th 
ucceeded in doing in the United States and in Rus ve R Opera House. The 
Despite his great, almost phenomenal natural musical gift ormer premiére was in every respect the less important 
he is not a warm or an impulsive performer, and his sneer Ignaz Briill has designated his latest two-act opera, “The 
ing habit, which he constantly exhibits when listening vhich w given for the first time at the The 
other pianists who appear here, has made him many ening is a com 
ies, and has detracted from the sympathies which ot! uld have be re appropriate and at the 
wise he might have elicited. All this does not prevent so more modest to have classed it among the 
he is a very big pianist, mentally as well as technically r surely it resemble text and musical con 
not soulfully, or as regards qualities of the heart. He tents more that genre \ good operetta, moreover, is 
cystalline, pure, clean cut and very intellectual, but he surely not to be despised d I prefer it any day to a 
not warm, sympathetic, or emotional mediocre comic opera 
These very qualities which distinguish Josef Hofmann as The Hussar” deals with t story of such a cavalry 
a reproductive artist are also the main characteristx soldier ho remains I the plot. In self-defens« 
Josef Hofmann, the composer. I) ufter hav he kills an odious bandit wl ttacks him on the road and 
ing twice listened very attentively y to his Wants to take rse It i The soldier, not know 
new concerto in B flat, I own up to one of the greatest '!"8 that he | committed meritorious deed, and that 
errors of judgment I ever committed as a criti There the Government ta pr of 2,000 florins upon the 
was a time, when the ten or eleven year old Josef Hof bandit’s head es from the place of | deed, for fear 
mann was in New York for the first time, when I thought, that he ght be mistaken for a murderer. He reaches in 


and expre 
Mozart 


man’s late 


does not 


very limit 


I have retrograded from this view after the young th hab 
st, and so far, most pretentious effort. The new is taken 
piano concerto contains much that is beautiful, but that y kn 
belong to Josef Hofmann ys in it a t 
ed amount of original invention, and also a lack real fiat 


of feeling 
Worst of 


first move 


ssed the thought that he would become a sec ond his flight 





for form, which both surely are not Mozartean. ground 
all, in utter lack of thematic independence 
‘ment with its weak Wagnerisms and groping for The hus 


Hungarian peasant home at the very time when 


t e preparing for edding. The hussar 
r the expected bridegroom, who is not person 
wn to the parties, the match being one of those 
gements nglomerated at a distance, and the 
‘ so happens to s« ! hussar regiment. The 
| prepared for all rts of quid pr yu 1s 


is the made good use of by the librettist Victor Léon, of Vienna 
sar takes the bridegroom’s place all the more 
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readily, as, first of all, the police are in hot pursuit of him, 
and, as secondly, he falls in love with the handsome Hun- 
garian peasant girl, who amply requites his feelings. No 
time is lost in long fiancailles, but after the first shy kisses 
have been exchanged everybody marches off to the neigh- 


“boring church, where the wedding takes place ‘“immedi- 


ately or sooner.” 

While the holy ceremony is being performed the real 
fiancé and cousin arrives with his parents from Vienna, 
and on the spot is made a prisoner by the Hungarian police 
captain, who takes him to be the murderer of the party 
found dead upon the road. The stupidity of the police 
officer is made the butt of the funny episodes in this comic 
opera. The hussar is on the wedding night taken for the 
ghost of the murdered bandit, but everything is explained 
and winds up happily when a Government official with 
2,000 florins searches for the party who has killed the ban- 
dit. The whole action is so naive and so threadbare that 
the audience is not long left in doubt as to who is the 
nigger in the fence. 

No less harmless than this plot is Ignaz Brill’s music. 
It is melodious in the trivial, every-day sort of fashion, and 
I am sure some of the “tunes” will become quite popular. 
The local Hungarian color is thickly laid on in some num- 
bers, but there are in the opera, or rather operetta, a few 
episodes made of better musical material, especially the 
little serenade brought to the newly married couple, and 
the latter’s love duet. Altogether the music shows the 
hand of the skilled and experienced worker, and in the way 
of orchestration and handling of the voices it is far su- 
pericr to many more pretentious and less pleasing works 
of this sort I have heard of late years. 

In the performance three guests occupied permanent 
places in the cast. Miss Lilli Lejo, who has sung in the 
same opera in Vienna, was a plump, but vocally not so 
very satisfactory representative of Ilona, the Hungarian 
bride. Fritz Werner, a regular operetta tenor, sang the 
part of the Vienna cousin, Pepi, and with his philosophical, 
bride-relinquishing topical song, made such a hit that he 
had to repeat it. The greatest mirth, however, was pro- 
voked by Reinhold Wellhoff, in the part of the Hungarian 
police captain, and, though his singing as such gave little 
pleasure to musical ears, he became the real success of the 
evening. 

The only one in the cast who has something like a real 
voice was Oscar Braun, in the title part, and if he had 
not had a tendency toward occasional flattening from the 
pitch, his might have passed for a good operatic imper- 
sonation. 

x* * * 

The Royal Opera House novelty, produced last night, to- 
gether with repetitions of Baron von Chelius’ “Haschisch” 
and the new ballet, “Vergissmeinnicht,” of which I spoke 
in a previous budget, was Eugen d’Albert’s “musikalisches 
lustspiel” “Die Abreise’ (“The Departure’). 

As a “musical comedy” does d’Albert designate his 
latest excursion into the field of creative art, and it would 
almost seem that with this “departure” from his previous 
musico-dramatic style, he would at last reach such suc- 
cess as has hitherto been denied him with his grand operas, 
“Der Rubin,” “Ghismonda” and “Gernot.” At least these 
music dramas, although they were always: reported as 
having met with success at the opera houses at which their 
first performance happened to take place, have never been 


able to conquer for themselves a place in the repertory of 
the other theatres. In the case of “Die Abreise,” however, 
the opposite has so far been the case, and the little one act 
work has been given with equally pleasurable results at 
Frankfort, Cologne, Hamburg, Magdeburg and smaller 
cities, as well as last night at Berlin. 

And surely this gratifying result cannot be laid to the 
door of the libretto, for of action there is only a modicum, 
or hardly any, in the plot of “The Departure.” Even the 
departure turns out to be no departure at all. It is a little 
causerie in the style of the more or less witty satires of the 
last century. Count Sparck took the light story of A. von 
Steigentesch, and made a rather clumsily worded libretto 
of it. There are only three persons concerned in the cast— 
man, wife and the friend. The latter is trying to flirt with 
the wife, and she, in womanly coquetry, because she thinks 
herself misunderstood or neglected by her young husband, 
somewhat thinks, but not earnestly intends, ‘to play with 
the fire.” The husband, as seriously in love with his wife 
as she is with him, plans a departure, in order to test 
whether separation would not revive the heat of the first 
fervor of their love, abated somewhat through their mu- 
tually more feigned than real misunderstartdings. The 
eagerness of the friend to assist in the departure and pro- 
cure everything necessary to the temporary absence of the 
husband, which would further his ends, opens the married 
couple’s eyes to his aims and leads them back into each 
other’s embraces, while the friend is—left, and the hus- 
band does not depart. 

The whole musical comedy does not consume more than 
three-quarters of an hour, and it is really more of a musi- 
cal conversation than an opera. D’Albert has hit upon a 
glib, light and yet very musical, interesting and surpris- 
ingly pleasing mode of clothing this causerie with tones. 
It is music unlike anything he has ever before attempted 
to write, and yet he has succeeded admirably in hitting the 
rococo style of the time of action of the little play. The 
overture, somewhat too lengthy in proportion to the work 
as a whole, is a perfect specimen of lustspiel overture in 
form and contents. One would ten times guess Smetana 
or Nicolai before one would think of d’Albert as the author 
of this overture. The orchestration is very clever, but 
not ultra-modern, and dispenses with modern brass effects. 
I liked the whole opusculum very much, and heartily 
joined in the applause which brought the composer be- 
fore the curtain four or five times after the first per- 
formance. 

Almost as much praise is due to those interested in the 
reproduction, above all to the refined and yet so energetic 
handling of the baton by Dr. Muck. The orchestra was 
excellent and exquisite. Better representatives for the 
three roles might also vainly be searched for anywhere 
else. Frau Herzog was simply inimitable, both vocally 
and histrionically, in the part of the young wife Luisa. 
Baptiste Hoffmann acted the part of Gilson, the husband, 
with utmost tact, and sang as sonorously as ever. I 
also liked the tenor Sommer’s acting very much, although 
Trott, such is the name of the friend, is naturally some- 
what of a Trottl. Perhaps for that very reason, it fitted 
Sommer admirably. He also was in good voice and sang 
delightfully. 

* * * 

Of the few remaining concerts of the week which I at- 

tended not one was of overw ones interest. 








Cornelia Rider's (Mrs. Crane’s) concert with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra proved a bit disappointing to me. She 
is a pupil of Professor Barth, and I had heard so much of 
her beforehand that perhaps for that very reason my expec 
tations were exaggerately elevated ones. Sure it is that 
neither in the Schumann nor, and even less so, in the 
Tschaikowsky concerto did the American pianist fathom 
the musical contents of the work she tried to interpret 
The Schumann Concerto was lacking in poetry of concep 
tion as well as tonal charm and the Tschaikowsky in power, 
brilliancy and virtuosity as well as in endurance and finish 
Nevertheless the lady is by no means without talent or 
musical feeling. Only technically she is not yet far enough 
advanced, and conceptionally she is lacking in breadth and 
ripeness. She has a nice quality of tone and a variety of 
touch in piano, but not a sufficiently developed forte. Her 
technic is either not sure, or she is too timid, for she held 
back Rebicek and his orchestra whenever the conductor felt 
like going ahead, and for that reason the performance 
dragged everywhere, notably in the finale of the Schumann 
Concerto and the brilliant stretta in the first movement of 
the Tschaikowsky. 

7 7 * 

On the same evening Clotilde Kleeberg gave a very su 
cessful “popular” piano recital at the Philharmonie. 

The program was admirably selected to show this refined 
and sensuously musical pianist to the very best advantage 
Thus even Bach, who is not otherwise her forte, was most 
satisfactorily interpreted, as the artist had only his graceful 
little “French” Suite in G major upon her program. “In 
der Beschraenkungzeigt sich der Meister,” and in this 
cnowledge of her own limitations Miss Kleeberg showed a 
wisdom not possessed by the American lady above men 


tioned 


I heard the smoothly performed Mendelssohn B flat 
minor study and E major presto from op. 7; also the fin 
ished and fluently played D major Beethoven Sonata, the 
third one from op. 10. It was a real treat, and suited Miss 
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Kleeberg far better than if she had selected one of the five among her solo numbers the 


“Krakowiak” of the Warsaw made was perhaps even more favorable than at his or 


last sonatas of the master. composer-conductor, as well as Miss Cottlow’s own pre- chestral concert two weeks previous. Certain it is that 
Schumann’s exquisite “Waldscenen” and some choice lude and fugue, were demanded da capo, and several en- Mr. de Conne has a beautiful singing tone, which he used 
morceaux and morsels from Chopin completed the program. core pieces insisted upon besides with great effect in the Sgambati Nocturne, op. 20, “Aut 
66 é Willy Burmester, the eminent violinist, who returned Fliigeln des Gesanges,” of Mendelssohn, and the Schu 

Reinhold Kuhrt, a young local pianist from whom I from the United States full of great love and admiration man-| seat Widmung Scriabine’s Nocturne for left 
for the country, but not so for some of the fiddlers in the hand alone give him a fine opportunity of showing the 


heard the fourth of the “English” suites of Bach, the one 


fs : . : Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in F major, and the C sharp minor sonata of Beethoven, ~~ ym . . 


c music critics. 
is one of the greatest caricaturists I ever encountered upon 


that most tortured of all modern instruments, the piano 
Such grotesque accentuations, all at the wrong moment, and 


Marie Doering, a Berlin 


such perverse phrasing as he indulges in can only cause 
. times in these columns as a 
ridicule. 


Mrs. Brigetta Thielemann, who assisted at this concert 


von Brennerberg and her brother, Wilhelm von Bren the expanding and unfolding of his tale 


nerberg. The young lady has. been referred to severa 


pupil of Gruen, of Vienna, anc 


and some of the New York wonderful dexterity of this member. Mr. de Conne has 
not yet grasped the broader, deeper meanings in the Bee 

concert singer; Miss Irene thoven Sonata, op. 101, but he has plenty of time yet in 

l * * * 

talented violinist. She is a Miss Valerie Hanquet, a2 piano pupil at the High 

1 of Marsick, of Paris, and School for Music, had the valuable assistance of Robert 


at the Hotel de Rome, showed fair vocal training and will soon = another concert here & wertin , Hausmann, ‘cellist, in her concert Friday evening at Bee- 
abundant material of the mezzo soprano denomination in Michael Banner age Pte announce the happy — ot thoven Hall. Miss Hanquet is a thorough musician and 
her delivery of the “Ah mon fils” aria from “Le Prophéte.”’ Miss Fannie Lucille Banner, his a ; Mother and plays delightfully mm ens mble music, but as a soloist she 
In point of musical intelligence the lady was also vastly the daughter are doing well Masseltoft! : is not so successful, although her playing shows good 

Miss Bertha Visanska called previous to her departure schooling and a striving after the wsthetic in art The 


superior to her concertizing partner 





for Frankfort-on-the-Main, where she will give a piano Schumann Variations on the name “Abegg,” Brahms’ Sec 











” - * j 1 ' 
: ~¢ recital on March 6. O. F ond Rhapsodie, Chopin's Fantaisie Impromptu, and some 
Count Hochberg celebrates to-day the fiftieth anniversary ha ‘ i ; iM 
. Smaiier pieces C stituted er x numbers ind Vir 
his first visit to the Berlin Royal Opera House. On H ' a ciiniien @ 
. x : . “ ausmann assisted in the viendeissoni onata r cel 
February 25, 1849, the Count then six years of age, heard Berlin Music Notes. ind piano, and five pieces in Volkston by Schumar 
opera for the first time. The house bili announced Lort BERLIN, February 25, 1899 eax 
zing’s “Maurer und Schlosser,” and this opera will also be , , : 
. . ; 5 ' : / ANS GIESSEN, tenor from the Royal Opera in Mme, Julie Rosewald, who is known in San Francisco 
given to-night, when from the same seat, in box No. 7 of ent Dotan vg ju aid an ancl 
. . i] -f ae Dresden, gave a song recital Saturday evening iN her home, and also in the East a ( teacher of dis 
the first tier, the Count will listen to the performance of the ,, : on 
1 ' ; seethoven Hall. The program contained nineteen songs jinction has been sojournit g r some weeks in Berlin 
wor 1e then hearc Dp . . oy en ” - ' _ , . . — 
** * of Richard Strauss, some of which are beautiful in melo- She continues her travels on Tuesday, but will return in 
Alvin Kranich’s serenade for strings w recently per dic invention, and others effective in dramatic intensity. the fall for a longer stay F. M. BiGGEeRsTAF! 
alii > 5 « > Ss a> t i 
& ; ‘ : Mr. Giessen is not admirably equipped for song recitals, 
formed in concert at Leipsic, when it greatly pleased th: " , ‘ —— 
arg . his sphere being the stage, but he sang with good taste Jessie Shay. 
audience. Prof. Martin Krause, one of the most prominent . . , ow ? 
f ‘ ; and expression ‘Breit’ tiber mein Haupt” and “Morgen; Miss Jessie Shay, the gifted pianist, played at the Ba 
of the Leipsic critics, praises the ““euphoniousness, the elas . a ” mee 
ae + + i luabl the fervent “Heimliche Aufforderung” he declaimed with e¢oncert of the Gamut Club on the 18th ult.. and is en 
ticity of form and the interesting as well as valuable mu 
“ae . oe - eee such ardor and intensity that he was forced to repeat it. gaged to play a piano recital at Bridgeport on April 21 
sical contents” of this work of the young American com Richard S tl i unatiual , 
“hz SS was ¢ iano, and gave a sympathetic 
poser NIcnar¢ ran was at € plan ar gave a Ss} patnetic Clementine De Vere. 
. , . accompaniment - a : ee , — 
The death is reported from Graz of the well-known f ite tl Mme. Clem«e De Vere’s recent successes have beet 
littérateur Dr. Friedrich von Hausegger, who was aged 7 1d dverted to ir ese cé Below ar 1e additiona 
. 1: L oT ] from th — 
sixty-one. His most prominent books are “Wagner and Miss Caroline H. | > i 2 young lady = wee & notice 
: 6 ” s] I ‘ds lait Monday night she was not Madame De Vere : ert, t ev 
Schopenhauer, Music as a Means of Expression” and Isle, showed o plainly day nig 2 ee ae ae — 
The Artist’s Beyond.’ ready for concert work that it is astoni how she or work he a pure ystal-like voice of dera g 
= a , , iv e. He entia ‘ 
oe ee her friends could be deluded into the idea of risking an ’ 
x vs n ge she i t ¢ 
’ 9 . , - “e it lic ne “ertaint technic. ; 
Eugen d’Albert was decorated lately by the King of ®PPearance in publi With no certainty in techn : i marys " ; Rigger 
Saxony with the Knighthood’s Cross of the First Class of "0%! le deficiency of strength and no knowledg . Nabors . 
; = , —_ th the best intent. to i a 4 donna makes s ed and 
the Albrecht Order. At the last court concert, of which ™4™ CS, 1t would be difficult, with the best intent, to f n one evening A Bintewe fon Carennd ' ‘ 
, 1 , 1] anyt Z *r pl: y to recom it, unless it wer — 
d’Albert was the soloist, the King personally handed the anything in her playing ecommend Me le ” . 
+} Da Saf id arent cc nce De ere as a revelatior 
c ' ‘ ¢ the young lady s repose and apparent connden¢ 
decoration to the artist © World. Cleveland 
* * * * * * 
ni oe eid Madame De Vere is gifted 
Ihe grave of Albert Lortzing, the most popular comix Mrs. Flora Scherres-Friedenthal, who is ne | known in | Pippo tore ; : ; 
opera composer of Germany, has long been most shame musical circles, was heard in concert Tuesday evening tful whether there is another Ar 
; ; ' ; She is intellig ature artist, an r recital w t. Her voice is of beautiful ty, full, ' is we 
fully neglected. Now the Berlin branch of the Deutscher * he is an intelligent, mature artist, and he . , ‘ 
, ‘njoyable throughout 1 the exception of ‘ Cle ) 
Musiker Verein has taken it into its hands to give a more ¢™Oyable throughout, with the excepti ; 
; Son of Schuman hich is too long for a concert Her rendition of the , 
worthy appearance to the poor composer’s last resting 7°" | an wae © ae woe : 
. y n cyt yr + ree ac th TT. rt suit nt <R a n that was g She } eat 
place, and it also voted the sum of 600 marks toward a 8'4" f great interest was the Taubert suite , ] e ever O S | ( 
. ° ’ lic to Clotilde Kl] erg This suite consists six ‘ . : 
fund for the erection of a Lortzing monument, to be placed dedicated to Clotilde Kleeb g. This suit O 
upon his grave movements in shorter form: they are melodious 
-“ * * acteristic and show the fine musical taste of the composer Her tones are pure Ir ‘ 
> ] ] sce! s ally 1 | Ss es 
Mrs. Friedenthal interpreted them de y peter sitar cy ger og 
, a - > Berl off af * , ; : - ‘ ‘ ation of g ts f 
Among the callers at the Berlin office of I HE MUSICAI hearty applause from her audience pind - 
CourIeR during the past week was George Fergusson, the aed ee b rng : . 
Scotch-American baritone and Lieder singer par excel- ast de Conn no recital Wednesday , ead of the heavy br es t Ma 
a e Oo >» Ss nano ecitai eanesda evening <« 
lence, who is to be heard here in a concert of his own in ; ; I : : , guerites are prone f eir boxes. and t nase o 
: tained enough variety to show the present possibilities and re a an a ‘ 
the near future ; 7 - acting a the be ging ‘ ‘ n n he 
M Cott! f CI } , future probabilities of this young artist [The impression warm applause.—Indianayz News 
Mrs ottiow, rom 1icago, who jus returnec Iron 
Warsaw, where her daughter, Miss Augusta Cottlow, 
: ; oe ; . W. H. NEIDLINGER, 
scored another and even increased triumph upon her re YORE GULSER 
turn engagement at a Philharmonic concert. She played win 
’ 
the Grieg Concerto under Moszkowski’s direction, and Pine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
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talked Italian Don 


f course his detractors as well as ad- 


T HE much of musical genius, 

Perosi, has « 
mirers. One critic, writing from The’ Hague, where “The 
Resurrection of Lazarus” has just been performed, cannot 
sing his praises too eloquently, while another, hailing 
from Amsterdam, speaks of the Perosi vogue as a thing 
of “great cry and little wool.” Of the composition itself, 
he says it lacks melodic invention, is of unequal merit and 
is an abuse of the fugal style. He goes on to say that 
Perosi seeks to give the old form of oratorio so far as it 
concerned his vocal writings, to which he combines mod- 
ern orchestration. This there is no denying; it remains 
to be seen whether the blending of old and new will be 
perennial. 

Robert Newman, writing of Perosi, says: 
the right of first performance in England of Don Lorenzo 
Perosi’s ‘Transfiguration of Christ,’ also his ‘Resurrec- 
of Christ’ and ‘Resurrection Lazarus.’ These 
three works will be performed at the London Musical 
Festival, between May 8 and 13.” 

I see that a certain Madame Aloa will sing at the Hud- 
dersfield subscription concerts on the 14th inst., the Leg- 


And so already this 


“T have secured 


tion of 


end in Act 2 from Mascagni’s “Iris.” 
newest of his works is gaining a footing here. 

News Milan that M. Sauret has achieved 
great success at a concert of the Conservatoire. The great 


irom states 
violinist is expected in London to-day. 

Frequently in one’s zeal to pay fitting tribute to talent 
the line of demarcation between prudence and folly is 
overstepped. = In to Lanner and 
Johann Strauss, the Viennese have forgotten the fact that 


erecting a monumem 
these musicians were rather improvers upon their predeces- 
sors than creators. 

The National Grand Opera Company, inaugurated last 
December, and which has been drawing good houses in 
the provinces, comes to the beautiful new theatre at Ken 
sington, London, on Monday for a two weeks’ series of 
performances. The repertory is to be considerably more 
varied than that of the company recently at the Lyceum. 

Paderewski’s phenomenal success on his tour continues 
unabated. After his first last week, he 
was sO many times encored that it was nearly midnight 
before the hall was emptied and he could get away. 

The rumors concerning a season of Italian opera, to be 
given at Drury Lane during the coming summer by the 
company of La Scala, still wants confirmation. The rep- 
resentative of the Italian company has been negotiating 
with a leading London manager, in the hope of persuading 
him to finance the enterprise, and to assume the general 
direction of the season, but we are able to say author- 
itatively that these negotiations are not being entertained. 

Mme. Louise Liebhardt, who has for many years been 
As an opera singer 


Moscow recital 


a great sufierer, died on the 22d ult. 
she was almost unknown to this generation, but she held 
an honorable position in former days, both at the old 
Her Majesty’s Theatre and at Covent Garden. Madame 
Liebhardt was engaged in teaching for a great number of 
years, and only gave up her pupils when compelled to do 
so by ill-health. In July last a benefit performance was 


organized for her at Her Majesty’s Theatre, with the result 
that her last days were free from any embarrassment. 

Among the many attractions for the opera season at 
Covent Garden will be the appearance of Madame Melba 
for a limited number of representations. 

Miss Maud Powell, the American violinist, and Ernest 
Sharpe, the Chicago basso, intend giving a recital at Ber- 
lin on the 23d inst. 

Thursday evening next Wagner’s “Love Feast of the 
Apostles” is to be given at the Albert Hall. This work, 
written for male voices only and dating from the “Tann- 
hauser” period, was tried many years ago at a Birmingham 
Festival, but as yet has not been heard in London. 


CONCERTS. 


There is a form of delusion affecting a rapidly increas 
ing class, which has not as yet received the humane atten- 
tion of Professor Lombroso or any other investigator of 
diseased brains. Could the author of the “Female Delin- 
quent” follow up that masierly treatise by a similarly ex 
haustive study of “The Musical Delinquent,’ who knows 
how much suffering might thereby be relieved. Pending 
the issue of an authoritative treatise which shall help to 
stem the ravages of the delusion in question, music pub- 
lishers and concert givers may be appealed to for tem- 
porary aid in checking the public exhibition of its results. 
For the delusion attacks people who like music, or who 
understand music, or who are clever executants, or vocal- 
ists. When the bacillus has selected its victim, immedi- 
ately the unhappy musician or pianist, violinist, or singer 
becomes possessed of the idea that he, in addition to being 
an interprecer, 1s a Composer of music. 

Our maisons de santé are filled, it is said, with harmless 
beings who, reasonable on other points, persist in fancy- 
ing themselves what they are not. An ex-barman will be- 
lieve himself the Archbishop of Canterbury, a soap-boiler 
imagines himself Mr. Pears, and so on. But there roam 
about the world undisturbed a number of otherwise honest 
folk who would have it go forth that they are Brahms, 
Wagner, Stanford or Parry, and no serious steps seem to 
be taken to bring them to their right senses. This form 
of delusion is particularly prevalent in England now—in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and in the 
neighborhood of South Kensington and Hanover square. 
And so it comes to pass that when a musical critic is 
bidden to a concert on the plea that he will hear “music by 
British composers,” he goes with a fearful misgiving that 
he may be about to hear the work of one of the unfortu- 
nate creatures who only fancy themselves such. Still more 
trembling are his steps as he mounts the interminable 
stairs of the smaller Queen’s Hall, if he is accompanied by 
a friend and admirer of the supposed British composer, 
who tells him in confident tone, “Smith-Jones, Sir, is a 
genius; he embodies the inner spirit of modernity; if Stan- 
ford begins where Wagner left off, Smith-Jones has now 
advanced a long, long way from the last point Stanford 
ever reached.” 

With what relief, then, did I discover at Messrs. Wa- 
lenn’s concert at St. John’s Hall on February 21 that Dr. 
Walford Davies, whose piano trio in C was to be per- 
formed, is a real composer and not a mere pretender. 
Knowing him only as a brilliant organ player, I had 
never been fortunate enough to hear any of his composi- 
tions, and his praises had not been sung to me. The trio 
in C is not, as it stands, a great or powerful work, but it 
contains so much that is undeniably good that even in its 
last two movements, considerably below the standard of 
the first two, I could feel I was listening to a real com- 
poser. Dr. Davies has thoughts of his own, and they are 
musical and melodious; his powers of modulation are dis- 
tinctly to be praised; he never condescends to oddity for 
the sake of oddity; his writing is nowhere strained or 
jarring in effect. It did not seem to me, on the other 
hand, that the composer had always been able to think of 
his three instruments as one, the piano part being at times 
but little relevant to the doings of the strings; this re- 
mark, however, not applying to the allegro and trio, with 
which little fault can be found. 

The andante and finale are by no meang up to the level 
of the preceding movements; they are more obviously 
reminiscent, besides being weaker in construction; but 
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the trio cordial Stanford's 
Princess” song cycle was included in this program. 

At Herr Elderhorst’s concert Herr Lutter was the pian- 
It is unfortunate that he should be heard so rarely 
In 


deserves encouragement. 


ist. 
here, for he is a refreshing and instructive player. 
Beethoven’s D minor Sonata, Herr Lutter showed a sin 
gular command of his forces, never striking a note that was 
too loud or too weak; his phrases were finished to perfec 
tion; his conception of the music that of a scholar and 
artist. The combination of intellectuality and virtuosity 
produced a truly delightful performance 

Herr von Dohnanyi’s second piano recital at St. James’ 
Hall on Monday was not so interesting as some others he 
has given. The program was minus any of the Beethoven 
numbers, in which he has shown his powers to particular 
advantage, and a large proportion of Brahms did not atone 
for the loss. Schubert's Sonata in A was played 
with much charm, though here and there a misuse of 
pedal could be detected. The Italian suffered 
somewhat from the pianist’s inclination toward sentiment 


minor 
the 


Concerto 


The second portion of the forty-third annual series of 
began Saturday last, Mr. 
\ spirited render- 


concerts at the Crystal Palace 
Manns conducting with his old skil 
3eethoven’s humorous Symphony in F, 


ing was given of 
No. 8; the strings were bright, the wind good and the 
attack all that could be desired. The “King Lear” over- 
ture (Berlioz) was not so satisfactory, and the accompani- 
better 


ment to Liszt’s E flat Concerto might have been 


played. Herr von Dohnanyi was at the piano, and in tech- 
intellectual grasp and fancy showed himself the per 
fect artist. It is said that this is his great piece, but it is 
to be hoped the gifted pianist will let us hear his powers in 
His in- 


unremarkable 


nic, 


Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Schumann solos 


cluded Rhapsodie in E 
Scherzo in C sharp minor of his own, and Mozart’s beau 


3rahms’ flat, an 


tiful Rondo in A minor. The steady rondo character of 
the last disappeared under Herr Dohnanyi’s rendering; 
the time was rubato, the text was cut into little fanciful 


snippets, and Mozart’s music was not played in Mozartian 
The novelty of the concert was a symphonic poem 
Helen,” W Wallace The 

music, and though striking fz 


style 


“Sister by piece is avowedly 


program avoraDly at first, it 


should be heard twice before pronouncing definitely on its 


success. It is undeniably clever, and its score shows skill 


ful construction. Ben Davies, though suffering from a 


scena 
Idein 


Richard 


cold, gave an artistic rendering of Cowen’s poetic 
“The Dream of Endymion,” and later Brahms’ “Fe 
samkeit”; also a pretty song, “Standchen,” by 
Strauss. 

Brahms’ Symphony in F, op. 90, was chosen for last Sat 
urday’s symphony concert at Queen’s Hall. All that could 
be done to increase esteem for its many beauties was a 
complished on this occasion. An exquisitely finished ren 


dering of Schubert’s ‘“‘Rosamunde” overture, with the cus 


tomary impressive reading under Mr. Wood's direction, of 
the Prelude and Liebestod of “Tristan Isolde,” 
delighted. The Swedish composer’s (Sjognen) “Journey 
Through the Wilderness of the Three Holy Kings” 
left that “the ki 


and also 
was 


the novelty, which an impression 


groped their way through thick darkness in much tribula 


tion of spirit.” The music has that cleverness that is de 


void of charm; it is repugnant rather than attractive. To 
many the event of the afternoon was the playing of M. de 
Pachmann in Chopin’s Concerto in F minor, op. 21, as re 


orchestrated by Richard Burmeister he Russian pianist 
was in his best form, and in his reading of the solo part 
of some piano pieces his enjoyment appeared equal to that 


of his listeners Sans PEur 


Miss Florence Terrel. 


Lamber 
8, 


Alexander 
Mare h 


Miss Florence Terrel, a pupil of 
gave a piano recital at Holyoke, Mass., when 
she presented this program: 
G minor 


Sonata Scarlatti-Tausig 


Fantasie, C major Schumann 
Capriccietto : Klein 
Etude de Concert Schloetzer 
Scherzo Valse Moszkowski 
Nocturne, D flat Chopin 
Waltz, arranged by Rosenthal............... Chopin 
Ballade, G minor Chopin 
I ae Rubinstein 


Schubert- Liszt 


Hark, Hark! the Lark 


Tarantelle Lambert 
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OURIER. THE MARLBORO, 27 Rue TAITBOUT 
Paris, February 16, 1808 


Can Be Done Azovr It? 


OMETHING which should not be lost sight of in the 
turmoil of our artistic life in the States is the fact o 


M. Las 


leading musica entres outside He need ask nothing ol 

nyb« dy r pla 
But M. Lamoureux is a musical Philistine, not a sybarite 
He is an agg s mbatant, a Paul among musica 
palmy pasts nor balmy presents have 


great sympathy for us and a latent desir 
veral years to yme among us 

we are doing, and, if possible, help u 
grasping mmercant seeking 

ey at our expense He is a rich mar 


uld well afford to retire on his we 


' 
an experience fraught with value t 


position is assured in his own country 
He s become a sort of musical god i 
l li} here Engagements, ten 


nt, stand open for his acceptance in thi 


His is a big horizon, a large view 


Such people ar lways restless and enterprising. They 
e pushed throug he world by the force of their owt 
¢ They are born to lead and gifted to trace life 
f ming generations. He realizes better than many 
ur own people the enormous vitality of our musical move 


chef at Paris, ur 


i strong desir 
nd to know us face to face 
before M. Lamoureux went to Lon 
Americans, cl armed by the work of the 


d his going to the States. Mr. Gould 


KS x 
ong the number ide personal visits to M. La 
' . ‘ ke th tH B that 
noureux to tempt ik ne enture put at lat 
time he was tied to Paris by grave duties, personal and 
public, and the proj not to be thought of. To-day 
hi orchestra has tually pas ed into the hands of his 


pable son-in-law 


s perfectly free t 


a pern 


at all beyond the 


worth considering 





He is released in other directions and 
vhere he will and establish himself 
cl ettlement for a period of years as 


York orchestra would not be 





pale of possibility 
saying that such an advent into our 


nt stage of our musical life would be 


and a grand benefit. The matter is well 


one to let pass by 


Quite recoverec 


] 


1 


by our people. The opportunity is not 


from the accident to his foot, which has 


SPRING TOUR 


Lieut. DAN GODFREY, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


given him a forced repose, he is in splendid condition 
physically, fresh and hale, and alert as‘at the commence 
ment of his career, sturdy and energetic as ever in the 
prosecution of his convictions. Engagements at London 
in May, at St. Petersburg, Moscow and various points on 
the Continent await his entire convalescence. 

From his room the conductor has watched with deep 
interest the work of his son-in-law, and aided mightily in 
it by his suggestions. The success of the Weingartner 
visit this past week has been a great pleasure, and he has 
many plans in his head for the future of the orchestra. Its 
direction will be his first recommencement of musi 
labors, and this is expected in a Sunday or two. Tut 
Musicat Courter has few warmer admirers than M. La 
moureux, who appreciates its broad, liberal, enterprising 
spirit, its artistic and finished technic. In fact, the two 
superb national editions were visitors upon the improvised 
desk which supplemented his big square bed during the 
a1] 


seclusion which was not illness. The various subjects 


which he can read, the illustrations and the unique features 
of the big “beaux volumes,” helped to pass several mit 
utes of an unwelcome inactivity 


1 1 
l 


M. Lamoureux’s home is a graceful, shrubby little 
nest, with gravel front and flowers so dear to the French 
heart, and in the Clichy quarter back of the Trinité. It is 
a treasure house of artistic interest after the manner of 
nice French homes. His wife was the well-known singer 
Brunet-Lafleur, and his daughter is Madame Chevillard 
4 short distance from the home, by the way, is the 
modest square, or treesy park, Vintimille, where stands the 
yne statue of Berlioz at Paris. It seems that it was in 
the face of almost insurmountable obstacles and by the 
force of the courage and perseverance of a few choice 
spirits that the statue was finally erected. It is startlingly 
lifelike, gloomy and sad in expression. It is in dark green 
bronze in everyday costume and natural attitude, one 
hand resting lightly on his music stand, the other hi 
rousers pocket; the sharp, thin, virile, provoked face 
ramed in its shock of hair, looking gravely downward 
He has the stock and pointed collar, straps holding hi 
trousers under his shoes, and a small watch fob hanging 
m the right vest pocket, and one can almost see the 
thin fingers moving restlessly around a bunch of keys in 
pocket. The body is touchingly spare in its long 
tailed coat, but is straight, and without a trace of the 
ikness which generally characterizes discomfited met 
Indeed, the expression is remarkable in being more like 
us than French. It has a look at times as if it might be 
Abraham Lincoln, taken at a moment when in his rugged 
strength he was utterly discomfited by the stupidity and 
neanness of people about him, but ready at an instant to 
turn and dominate them A roll of music and baton are 
the music stand, the names of his works and books 
filling the four sides of the pedestal, finished by the dates 
bounding his troubled life 


* * * 


t is not by the right hand that Mr. Weingartner d 





rects, but by the left. That is, perhaps, he directs with the 
right but he interprets with the left \ more perfect pan 
tomime of intention was never made by Delsarte Thus 


in an aerian passage in his “Séjour des Bienheureux”’ the 
nimble finger points indicate the dispersion of a smoke 
ring. In passages of the C minor Symphony calling for 
dignified force that small clenched fist, with its forceful 
imperiousness, looked an instrument to destroy worlds if 
need be. In time of clearness and decision the first and 
last fingers alone shoot sharply forward as the horns of 
} 


superstition in time of danger \ piano is indicated by 


e fingers on the lips, as though a baby must not be 


wakened for forte all is thrown open, as before the fa 


1 


ng of thrones. Yet there is no pose or affectation. It is 
the natural working of a body completely in obedience to 
the brain orders. Further, in a marked degree, the or 
chestra responds in a like manner 

Many conductors, even very able ones, give the im 
pression of using futile force. It is as when one sees the 
smoke out of a gun at a distance and hears the report 


seconds after. With M. Weingartner the response is sim- 


ultaneous with the 
whole direction is n 
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the final enguliment behind those rat-trap doors till the next 
opening and claps for the next—‘etudes.’’ One who is ner- 
vous goes mad over it and longs for a long slit to open tn 
the tioor and let the whole thing down through, audience 
and ail, like cinders under a grate. 

Such constraint and stiffness and coldness and grimness 
and monotony! Often! 

Not so these dear little young ones. 
the first little peal of harmony to the last crisp finish there 
Everything 


From the instant 


is one continuous feast of sound pleasure. 
swings off, with life interest, vim; the players simple, un- 
pretentious, intent on their business, and (apparently) for- 
getiul of self, fresh and irresponsible, quick smiling; no 
clapping, no fuss, no waiting, and then such pretty music. 
Where do they unearth all those lovely pieces? Instead 
of watching wonderful things, you listen to beautiful ones. 
Instead of trying to persuade yourself that there “must 
be something good” in the piece, you forget the world and 
what's in it while it is being played, and are sorry when 
it is done 

Then all the class is good, not one here, one thére, who 
attracts attention because she has a pretty piece. Every 
one attracts. No matter the character of the piece, whether 
Chabrier’s “Melancholy,” Mozart’s Allegro, or Widor’s 
Waltz, each is equal to the other in certainty, in clearness, 
in expression, and in its impeccable accuracy. Indeed, the 
idea of mistake never seems to occur to anyone. 

This sort of thing is specially observable with classes of 
Conservatoire professors, in or out of the Conservatoire. 
The manner is due to the thoroughness of the training, 
which takes out conceit and presumption, and replaces 
them by sincerity and steadiness. The execution is the 
result of walking in the one only way a number of years 
without once departing from it. The pleasure of grace 
and charm and touch is largely due to youth and its hope, 
exaltation and suppleness. The pleasure of composition 
is due to the choice of compositions, which is based on the 
logic of musical development, not on caprice. 

The program on this special occasion was without a 
flaw as to attraction, while some of the numbers were a 
rare enough pleasure. The Mozart Concerto, in E flat, 
played on two pianos, was specially admirable; likewise 
a Mozart fantaisie from the Sonata-Fantaisie, a Concert- 
stiick by Weber, Beethoven sonatas, ops. 22 and 111 (move- 
ments); Chopin Fantaisie-Impromptu, C sharp minor, and 
a Widor Waltz, in D flat. There were also fragments from 
concertos by Field and Chopin, Arietta by Grieg, Taran- 
telle in A, by Heller; Gavotte, Gluck-Brahms; “La 
Mendelssohn; “Le Retour,” Bizet, and ‘‘Soirées 
Two pieces by M. Wormser 


Chasse,” 
de Vienne,” Schubert-Liszt. 
there were also, each marked by qualities desirable for 
piano programs: “Csardas” and “Valse de Phrynette”’ 
(very effective). 

The Widor Waltz was played, by the way, by a young 
lady from Galveston, Tex., Miss Pauline E. Adone. A 
very charming and extremely weil brought up young lady, 
Miss Adone is highly gifted musically, and, being well 
commenced at home, her strides forward here are very sat- 
isfactory. Her touch, while delicate, is musical and full of 
temperament. Her teacher speaks in high terms of her 
studious qualities and intelligence, and she played admira- 


bly in the concert this week 


. - * 


The other was a concert by the pupils (boys) of M. de 
Beriot, of the Paris Conservatoire, both teacher and pupils 
in or of the Conservatoire. The ages of the players ranged 
all the way from big collars to small mustaches, and there 
were fifteen of them. But one was missing from the list 
by reason of an accident. Unfortunately this was the very 
one who was to have played a concerto by M. de Beriot, 
a pleasure of which the audience was therefore deprived. 
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A little romance of his, entitled “Aspiration,” given later 
on, was warmly received. It was in the nature of Men- 
delssohn’s “Songs Without Words.” 

People unaccustomed to work done in the Conservatoire 
must stand aghast before the intrepid skill of these young 
performers. They were older than the class above described, 
the work was stronger, the sex different, but there was that 
same bewildering impeccability of execution, that effortless 
accomplishment of all kinds of difficulty before which one 
who knows what it means to attain it must doff the hat, 
even were it unaccompanied by a thought. Thank 
Heaven, this perfection of technic by no means precludes 
thought or intelligence, or even genius, from having place. 
It is on the other hand the sole means by which these 
spiritual qualities may make themselves felt. Several of 
the class testified to the possession of talents of a high 
degree. It remains yet to be seen if more than one of 
them have not the divine spark. 

At all events, the work as done was simply bewildering 
in execution, in clearness, thoughtfulness, telling expres 
sion in most cases, and as test of memory and nerve in 
playing before a public. When one realizes that each one 
of those fifteen boys could play about equally well every 
piece on the program, that he knows thoroughly his har- 
mony, can read at sight all music in manuscript or print, 
can judge and criticise taste and can reverence a master, 
one feels indeed like taking off his hat before the least of 
them. 

The boys were warmly applauded, as they deserved to 
be, and this applause was not dry and stereotyped, as in 
the case of older artists, but discriminating and vibrant 
where excessive. The first boy, by the way, to receive a 
recall was young Zadora of New York, now 
of M. de Beriot at the Conservatoire. He 
his master the Fantaisie Hongroise by Liszt, 
and temperament and a great gain in finesse and attention 
to detail. Although comparatively unknown to the audi- 
ence on coming before them, he was loudly applauded and 
recalled. His mother and his home teacher, M. d’Ernesti, 
were both privileged to witness his success. His 
fessor speaks highly of him and much is hoped of his career 

As an instance of the class of work studied by these 
students, the program may be useful to 


in the class 
played with 
showing fire 


pro 


Conservatoire 
many: 

Beethoven, Sonata in F sharp; Bach, Fantaisie Chro 
matique; Schumann, “Carnival de Vienne”; Mendelssohn 
“Caprice”; Chopin, Fourth Scherzo, Etude, Final Sonata, 
Scherzo Sonata, Nocturne and Polonaise; Liszt Fantaisie 
Hongroise, Sixth, Eleventh and Twelth Rhapsodies and 
Campanella; Rubinstein, Etude; Paderewski, Variations; 
Moszkowski, Etincelles; Leschetizky, Intermezzo and Bar- 
carolle; De Beriot, First Concerto and Aspiration. Also 
pieces by Dubois, Sinding and Hummell. 

M. de Beriot does not need any addition to his merits 
as the best and most honest of men, the most agreeable 
and cultured of acquaintances, and one of the foremost 
professors in France, to make him regarded and consid 
ered. Nevertheless it may be interesting to note that this 
man, whose piano class gave such immense musical satis 
faction on Wednesday evening, is son of the queen of 
opera artists, the daughter of the great Garcia and sister 
of Viardot-Malibran, and of the celebrated violin artist 
and writer, De Beriot. 

But some eighteen months old at the of his 
mother’s death he has no recollection of her, but he treas- 
ures her memory religiously and has many precious sou- 
venirs of her in his home. There is very little indeed in 
the slender, fine blond man, modest almost to timidity and 
gentle of voice and manner, to recall what comes to us 
through history of the appearance of the great dramatic 
star. His home, a rarely charming one, is in the new, 
sunlit. airy and romantic Peréire district, a few minutes 


time 





COURIER 


from the fortifications and the Bois de Boulogne. His 
wife is an extremely handsome woman musician and alive 
to all the best of literature and art and home. His two 
daughters, in their teens, are like portraits in cameo, lovely 
girls both, of essentially different types, but each attractive 
as the other. Mlle. Madeleine, the fairest of the two, bears 
the features of her illustrious grandmother, the profile 
being a counterpart of the excellent bust which stands on 
a pedestal in the greenhouse of the home. It would be 
impossible to find a more perfect home life than that of 
the De Beriots; refinement, art, culture, gaiety, sincere 
affection, good taste, high standards in all things, mark 
the relations, private and public, and the utmost harmony 





prevails. 

Among the rare treasures in M. de Beriot’s possession 
is an immense book on Berlioz, containing photographs, 
engravings, illustrations and caricatures of the musician in 
every conceivable style. 


The new tenor, Federoff, who has just made his début 
in the “Prophéte” at the Grand Opéra House, is the Rus- 
sian singer of whom mention was made here some little 
time ago as singing at a musical matinee in the home of 
Madame Goldener. This lady is an American, a most 
worthy and amiable one, herself a lovely singer, who is 
married to the composer Goldener, and living here like- 
wise in a charming nest of a home near Passy. She is a 
great young talent and gives them 
opportunity in her home. 

M. Federoff is a tall, able-bodied 
whom M. Gailhard came across during his vacation last 
summer near Biarritz. Attracted by the timbre of his 
voice—a true Slav, vibrant, colored with touches of power 
and of sadness—he brought him to Paris and trained him 
His accent is against him, but his 


patroness of much 


good-looking man 


after his own notions 


début was successful. He has already sung twice the 
“Prophéte” and once “Don Juan.’ 
Meantime a letter from his kind patroness, Madame 


Goldener, is dated Jamaica, where she is off traveling with 
her husband 

“We have visited all the islands in the West Indies,” 
“even extending the trip to Venezuela, and I must 
The heat is intense, and this 


she 
Says; 
say all is very disappointing 
trip is not one to be recommended to anyone who has 
traveled over Europe.” She returns to Paris in April 
Another fortunate young man is young Enesco, a Rou- 
manian, whom the Comtesse de Bihesco (also an Amer 
ican) has taken up. This young man, not yet twenty, is a 
composer, and in spite of much hilarity on one side and 
enthusiasm on the other is managing to forge ahead into 
place in fact figures on the 
Colonne program for next Sunday. This week M. Sal- 
mon, an established and eminent violoncello artist, gave a 
concert with the concours of this young coming man. His 
Sonate for Violin and Piano figured in largest letters on 
the program, and M. Salmon played for him with the 
same enthusiasm, conscience and incomparable skill as 
Surely the young com- 


One of his “compositions” 


he gave to the great Haydn 
poser of to-day has nothing to complain of on the point 
of aid and encouragement. There were those in the audi 
dence who thought they were the ones who needed com 
fort. But that is nothing; all the truly great have been 
misunderstood.” 

A suite for ‘cello of M. Salmon’s own was most admir- 
able. It was concise, well planned, highly interesting from 
first to last and played with consummate skill. The parts 
of the suite were Menuet Preambule, Réverie, Intermezzo 
and Scherzo. It is an effective and valuable concert piece 
He also played a Serenade by Saint-Saéns and a Chopin 

The Haydn Concerto was the feature of the even 
M. Salmon has a powerful musical brain, good taste 


Ftude 
ing 
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keen intelligence, flawless execution and the training of From Paris. ntly before the pul | 
years in the Lamoreaux Society and in concert work ; t appearance w 
- . ™ EBR ARY 
Speaking of musical people, en voyage the Misses Flavel ; ’ S | } ie @ 
pe S as nie \ ESPITE the many rumors to the ntrary, nothing , , 
or Astoria, Ore., who studied piano and singing in Paris a , S i ; 
: 4 definite has yet been determined upon in regat : 
couple of years ago, with their mother, write from the ; me me grea 
, the lyric theatre of which M. Colonne and M. M t are 
classic and now immortal Philippines and from the very : f Ss 
° . . ; . aid t be the founders \ measure Ked does 
city of Manila and on the morning after an officers’ dinner rated to t { i GC 
: beget: , an a measure carried out, as has frequently been 1 e 
“All during the dinner they relate, “orders were com 
: s world 
ing in and plans for the night’s campaign were being ar , 
S ok. " M d \nother premature announcement ts that « e creat 
ranged The boys slept in their clothes on their arms , + ( ( 
ia , : ; a role in De Lara's new opera Messaline 
\ffairs are frightfully unsettled, the insurgents are on the , : 
~ S ‘ Klaus, of New Yor ihis singer 1s engag 
warpath and battle is expected any minute These Fili 
’ : : representations, but as no con nica I 
pinos are treacherous as our Indians. They do not face ; as 
: made to the theatre of Monte Carlo in regard t 
the fight in open quarters, but sneak around and stab. Our ~ 6 
. ¢ ne turally the singing in it of any artist 
beds are a sort of cane seated frames wit etting over the : , 
: , g the things h« ped r Dut not ae ‘ 
our posts, one sheet and a bolster As the nights grow — ) \ 
‘ i e subventioned t ire ri y 
‘ ‘ te ward morning Ww ¢ tried our Ssteat eT ( ipe . but { } i 
; ed by reasot the ‘ the P 
they were not a great success as, put on in the length, every 
. I . f the dicast ‘ ls On On ( | 
V disaste ‘ e« ‘ pe [ 
move they slipped off Some yfiicers sent us their blankets re 
. ‘ nd Comedie Francaise n the midst « repre tat 
next time, but imagine us sleeping under gray army , 
: ; 3 - ut the next performances , I 
lankets! They t t ol here, but it 1 t enougl , 
Everyone wears white, and the n ok mice their Oo 
. Othe e beet terruptec é 
white uniforms. We must remain in the use t 4 ‘ 
tha fa shes S P 
the afternoon. when we go driving on the unetta Ire 
‘ . : ¥ , ae piece 
~ The bar d p iv na there 1 usually parade ind dr 14 Ie : 
but the drill has been suspended, as the |! ust ‘ , ’ 
: ; : ‘ , in the ted State 
main at their posts, expecting emergency nstantly. Some 
24 é ( ( 
of the warships have been sent down t d ' 1 
( ‘ 
umber are at Cavite There are 13,000 Spar prisoners nd etris ' j 
ere. for wh we fe rryv et yl hev not . ( 
Ss Vi e Carl as D \ | { 
fined. but have to be ! de the walled ty by < « | ' , : ' : ! rT | : . 
Nors “ vit r estr ‘ \ 
rhis hotel is full of Spanish officers and their families . : ie cal Stat ; aryener se , 
They are placed at on de ot the bie dining 1 n the nies 
, : : Mada I a ( 
Americans at the other. Cavite is six miles from Manila The ng t { R \ 
Went down on a launcl st night to a hop on the Cor = " : . Btestee Tas EJ ermas Fe ‘ ask: at thu 
ord. Saw the tops of the masts of sunken Spar es . Salle Erard 
sels peeping out f the dark water dist enoug! | , — , rm oo — —_- c a - 
Loads of officers, | vely time, &c ‘a . . Chonin nrelud ; 1 har rol ere um 
“= : , 
‘ t It aj 
Charming Mar e Preg per y tragic « ut 
the Hotel Brist t \ ent d R und 
What pleasure I Vie p the , N O | 9 d 
vhere every t 1 1 uring Holy We k g hy M. O'N 
in enthus ' y g Q ging I d ' 
ere! Pe ‘ ‘ ‘ { | t 
She was engaged | Hans R 1 g | , , g f 
the Phill or t e f p Zz i P f , y 
series of Liede ber eturns the give t “ A f 
sing ‘ t P S 9 c. 9 9 ety 
a iat 7 “ P \ t 
wartner. and , N n ‘ ; ‘ 
men ' F oh A R Bud : 
I 
pest, Bucharest, M &c., returr g P \ g ’ S the 
Harold Bauer give t M I fi [ d 
Giuseppe Giacos the test novelty in P } d 
brated playwright t appears vhor rtl lox It t By t t y € nw g 
cuse of becoming saturated with It He g . , , , 
ture to-morrow or Dr t Art and Comediar it ' mpresarios or opet s—vy I 1 
f | i | 
Italy.” Ther s last piecs The Rights of the Sou \ ‘ee ee oe oa S B thout ar f thought of 1 ming ' 
be given in the hon Madar de Nerville, and Frencl rdt, preceded by \ / | ] 1 M 
critics privileged to hear it will y whether or t ue Sarcey - « } ] +} 
Ibsensized. With M. G sa is the ung priest Peros , emrians leche © given at t omnes @ eons Schaal + ol 1 work with ¢) nstrumental 
vho comes to make tl nt e of | Parisians b = aaa : nein Ter feld for 1 lar the cl f work infinitely 
re the presentatior s “Resurrect lu ¢ st” by e ; : eae Uf » af tel 
g g 
the Lamoureux concert FANNIE Ep THOMAS Related | ; 1 
) . Pe ; Vl " ; ) 
{ g 
An Improved ‘‘ Meistersinger.’’ womet The young 
‘ 1 1 T ¥ ’ r 
At the last celebrat t t Prague nt the int ersaryv ¢ op t such a ulga ( G g C , 
: ‘ ; ’ , 7 
Wagner's death es performance of t Meister t the same I 
singer” was give! The house was filled by fashionable To any w n who } \ é 
crowd, and the performance, under Angelo Neumann, pet yonder must always be what on eart 1 ‘ 1 S1 lly t remarked w t . nt n play 
fect. In the last scene a nge was made In the s é vant with those woodet ghw things t M. J J Mat! ho | 
on the meadow the processio! tne gu ds included he ke herself A H 
figures of Peter Vischer, Albert Durer, Christof, Janniger Emma Nevada left Paris yesterday for Amsterdam, H playing wa) rrect, and impre it 
Johann Otto, the great contemporaries of Hans Sachs 1, where e makes a deél I ita’ e It ! 1 nd | xcellent hod bowing 
Then, at the moment when Hans ought to be crowned ompany The singer spe {f stage work as ‘ I 8 t 
and declines. the scene opens and a colossal bust Ri pared with the exacting s ty fe she pelled g t { tl I t 
ard Wagner is sc¢ Eva steps to it and crowns the bust lead in Paris. No one has been more in 1 1isitior tertaining, it sl tl piration and create tudy 1 
of the man who had so nobly sung her and her lover Thy Par season dD é eas, musicales O t tl t f liocrity who | 
ri d 1 ill 1 r p c g } \ g 
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should make as short flights as possible into the patience 
of their hearers. 

When they strike a little st 
phrase they ought to cut it right off as neatly as possible, 
leave at least of kind. A series 
of little features would be much more becoming and telling 
big 
iriety to be crazy quilts 

\s was remarked in a hall recently when a young com 


poser was wading, 


nice rain or uumber or 


and an impression some 


than these colorless counterpanes, which lack even 


wabbling, dragging, turning and hunt- 


ing something up on an unfortunate piano, recently: 


‘The only thing on earth that man can do is to stop, and 


he won't!” 


They could at least stop, these pe« ple Instead of four 


movements give of four numbers two, of four hours 


irds of sound two, and then, instead of two 


two, 


two, of four yar 
hearers they would have four. The werk is tiresome 
enough, but it might at least be short. Why not give 


three concerts of three numbers each instead of one of ten? 


Sophie de Kraindl gave a piano concert this week 
Beethoven, Rameau, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Arensky and 


lLiszt were played. Russian and a pupil of Rubinstein, the 


pianist played well and was well applauded 

Mme. De la Grange has opened her salons for the 
first and third Mondays of each month. This excellent 
professor has a number of promising pupils this year, and 
| hough retiring herself in her methods, these young 
people clamor for hearing. Many friends also unite in 
inding Mme. De la Grange too valuable a member of the 
rt world to retire completely into the practice of the 


much loves 


yrofession she so 

Mrs. Bella Thomas Nichols of New York has reached 
Paris, looking well and full of spirit and ambition 

Paris are full of admiration for the superbly lovely 
portrait of the celebrated teacher of singing, Madame 
d’Arona, which appeared upon the cover of the Feb- 
ruary 1 Mustcat Courter. Many people remember per- 
sonally this charming woman, and many have come to 


know her through her valuable pupi!s and the very inter- 
and also valuable letters she finds time to write in 
THe Musicat Courier 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Atwater of London arrive in 
morrow. Mrs. Atwater (Miss le Sales) sings 
connection the harpist, Edith Martin 


esting 


aris 
Regina ¢ 
here in with Miss 
Details 

Among the busy Paris professors just Alfred 
Giraudet, of the Conservatoire opera class work, who has 
quarters on the 
Honore, in full 


large number of 


later 
now is 
moved into elegant and commodious 
‘orner of Rue Royal and Faubourg St 
front view of the Madeleine. He has a 
pupils and is full of hope and enthusiasm, as are all people 
of talent who are unremittingly occupied in chosen work 
The Holman-Blacks the lovely property. 
Rue Breteuil, on which they have been living many years 
Their home is an artistic and social centre. M. Holman 
Black is constantly heard in salons and in concert here 


have bought 


Frank Holman, the artist, is in America on business 

“Othello” is the opening attraction at Monte Carlo, 
with Tamagno. Bouvet, Mme. Rose Caron, and a débu- 
tante of promise, Mlle. Doria 


\ séance was devoted to Brahms here this week. Some 
dozen of his Lieder were sung, with lecture by the musico- 
logue, Georges Vanor 

Delna leaves this week for Italy 


Dalila 


where she is to sing 


Mile. Lorentz, of the Opéra, is to create the principal 
role in “Beaucomp de Bruit Pour Rien,” by Paul Puget, 
now in rehearsal at the Opéra Comique. Mlle. Lorentz 


is a tall, handsome girl, with admirably trained voice. She 
has been in the States and was heard in M. Bagby’s parlor 
concerts at the Waldorf. She was delighted with her treat- 
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ment in the country, and would enjoy repeating the visit. 
Mlle. Lorentz is studying her new creation under Tequi, a 
famous operatic coach and singing teacher here, who has 
had many of the opera stars of to-day in his studio. He is 
highly esteemed here for his prestige, and for the character 
of his instruction, which is large and artistic, yet extremely 
detailed. Saleza is a product of his studio, also Heglon, 
Marcy Villium, Nina Pack, 
whose portraits border his walls 
An interesting American singer, 
under him, is Miss Elfrida Newberger (Elfrida Rhoda), « 
New York, at present in Paris. Mlle. Rhoda, who is rather 
petite, is a piquant and extremely fascinating little bru 
She is remarkably gifted, musically, with memory, 


Lorentz, and hosts of others, 


studying opera 
f 


now 


nette 
ear, and a thrilling light soprano voice, of wonderful facil 
ity and much color Although not quite two years in 
Paris, she has made wonderful progress, first in the Masset 
School of French, and acting under Conservatoire profes 
She has 


but, 


sors, and now for finish under the Master Tequi 
already offered 
listening to the counsel of her teacher and her own good 


been advantageous engagements, 
sense, she is not disposed to jump before being ready 
She has ten roles quite at command. Her type is extreme- 
ly French, and this, with her progress in the language 
leads to the conclusion that she must have French blood 
in her veins. 

Mr. Edgar, of Cleveland, is another promising Ameri 
can in this studio. His voice is robust tenor, of very at 
He is studying his roles in Italian, and 
He heard in the States 
where he sang in concert with Mme. Hastreiter. He is a 


handsome, well-made man, strong in physique, and a faith 


tractive quality 


has fourteen ready. has been 


ful student 

Miss New York, is yet 
studying oratorio, which she goes to Germany soon to 
Her voice has been praised by the great singer 


Fairfax. of another. She is 
sing 
Fauré 
One of the most attractive musical receptions given this 
season in Paris was that by Mme. Artot de Padilla, the 


famous Desirée Artot, at her home, 39 Rue de Prony, this 


week. The musicale, which was intime, was given in honor 
of H. I. H.. the Grand Duchesse de Leuchtenberg of 
Russia 

This imperial personage, outside of her title, is an ex 
tremely interesting woman. First of all, she is very beau 


tiful, not simply “refined, intellectual, royal,” and all that 
but lovely and beautiful in the real and lovable sense of 
the term. She is tall, fine, voluptuous, every line of her 
figure a pleasure to look at, blond with natural hair and 
complexion, and those lovely, round, piquant lines of face 
which, when refined and wide awake, are so eminently 
Her motions are all natural harmony, and 
She addresses people in 


bewitching. 
speak rapidity of temperament 
a human, impulsive way, expressing impressions in a truly 
winning manner. Her lovely blue velvet costume and 
plumed hat seemed part of her, not as a personage. but as a 
Her voice is low and vibrant, and she listens to 
She is an artist at heart 


beauty 
music with the closest attention 
has a lovely dramatic soprano voice, is cousin of the Czar 
of Russia, and sister of the celebrated Skobeleff. (People 
who knew the latter describe him as one of the handsomest 
men ever created, a colossus in stature, and endowed with 
all sorts of charms and fascinations.) 

Few hostesses have such a combination of guests and 
artists as on this occasion. The cream of the Grand 
Opéra, where Madame Artot is an esteemed favorite, con 
tributed the gems of their repertories, all of them people 
of superior physical endowment and arrayed in the acme 
of taste and becomingness. 

M. Renaud gave Massenet’s “Noél Paien” ‘Le 
Soir,” by Gounod. Madame Heglon sang “Mon Cceur 


and 
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Dalila,” and an 
Leroux, who accompanied 
Rouet,” 
Ar 


"- airs from 


s‘ouvre a ta Voix,” from “Samson and 
unpublished melody by M. X. 

Mlle. 
Mile. Flahaut (the latest contribution from 
tot’s studio to the Opera) an aria from “Orphe« 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” G. Lauiclne; from ‘Esclar 
monde,” Mme. Sevita; ‘‘Mattutina,” Tosti, Mlle. Lola de 


Padilla, and a charming Mozart quintet, “Cosi Fan Tutti,’ 


au 
Madame 


3reval sang Schubert's “ Marguerite 





sung by M. and Madame De Padilla, Mlle. Lola De Pa 
dilla, Mesdames Sevita and Lautelne,filled the vocal part 
of the program. For the instrumental portion the Tar 
tini Variations for Violin were played by Paul Viardot 
These last produced much enthusiasm, being most admir 
ably played. Indeed, the matinee was a genuine musical 
fete The absence of Mme Viardot, by reason of a slight 
indisposition, was the only thing to be regretted 

It may be mentioned in regard Madame Li vinne, s 
well appreciated in the States and now singing with great 
success at Nice, that the singer was for two years a pupi 


of Madame Artot. Madame Arnoldson. Madam Norcross 


Madame Von Klenner, the well-known singing professor 
of New York; Madame Markova Russia, and Madame 
Linden, Stockholm: Mlle. Breva e Opéra’ Mi 
Potts: Mlle. Ganne, now at Brussels, are all pupi 
this excellent artist and professor 

It was in recognition of the admirable work of hes 
pupil, Mile. Linden, in Stockholm, that Madame Artot 
was made member of the Stockholm Academy last year 

“There is a difference in voice as between the heat 
the furnace and the flash of lightning,”’ says Madame Artot 
in speaking of singers To the former class belong 
voices of Italy, mid-France, Austria, in general Jews, and 
frequently from our Western States. The voice the 
ordinary American girl, especially of the North and East 
is pure, clear, angelic, bright, often electrical, but strangely 
lacking in warmth.” As an ept Madame Artot 
would cite Miss Potts of New Hampshire. who had an 
essentially warm voice 

It is quite possible that did she know her, Madame Artot 
would include Miss Minnie Tracey's voice among the 
warm ones. It surely is, and grows more so. This singer 
has just returned from Marseilles, where she sang in ‘“‘Lo 
hengrin” and Massenet’s “‘Herodiade” with great success 
She is personally and artistically much loved in that diff 
ult and impetuous French city 

The death of the Comte de Chambrun ha loubtle 
been spoken of in home papers before this, the u i 

g been a distinct artistic factor in Paris during f 
time It his he me was a on pl te oncert hall it vhicl 


orchestral, organ and piano musi he highest standards 


and most ambitious character was giver For the organ 


department M. Guilmant was the prime favorite. It was 
with pride and pleasure that he frequently spoke of the 
admirable musical reunions held in this artistic home It 
fell to the lot of M. Guilmant to perform the sad duty 
playing t organ at the Churcl St. Xavier. on the 
occasion of the count’s interment. Palestrina’s “Kyrie 
1 plain chant requiem, “Sanctus” of Vittoria, “Pie Jesu” 
of Bach Agnus Dei” of M. Dubois. and “Liberia” by 
Samuel Rousseau were executed, and, in the midst of one 
of the most furious tempests that had visited Paris this 
season. M. Loubet. the new President of the Republic, by 
the way. it was who delivered the biographic part of the 
funeral address, which had to be given in the porches of 
the church, instead of in the cemetery, by reason of the 
storm 

“New President” makes one think of an expression of 
De Wolf Hopper. when, after one of his marriages, New 
Yorkers asked one another, “Have you seen De Wolf 
Hopper’s new wife?” 

‘My God'” he exclaimed, on verhearing it one day 
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Anybody would think I got a wife every week the way 


new bonnet, new wife!” 

Fidéle Koenig, ot 
Paris, has been engaged for next season at Brussels, for 
As the contract is actually signed 


the women do their bonnets 
Mrs. Homer, a gifted pupil of M 


the Monnaie Theatre 
this is a fixed fact, not a rumor. With justice it must be 


said that M 


} 


less responsible for the aciual material welfare of his pu 


Koenig is a man who holds himself more or 
ils. The studio work is not to pass time artistically, he 
] ) 

says; it is to fit people to win position and gain livings in 


a becoming, dignified and artistic-manner, according to 


their endowments. His theory and practice are to be 
conmmended 
\nother interesting pupil of the same professor is Miss 


) 


Driver, daughter of Dr 
Miss 
American girl, witl 


Ben Stephen Driver, of Brattle 


street, Cambridge Driver is an extremely engaging 


and pretty pretty form, golden hair 


blue eyes dancing with fun, and a well balanced little head 


on her white shoulders. She is her with her mother, and 


is giving the finishing touches to serious and studious 


preparation 


Miss Driver's musical gifts are not unknown at home 
g 
Che following little mentions by Boston papers of sing 


ing done before she left home show that she was already 


ufficiently advanced in music to give much pleasure, and 


to indicate promise for the future 
“The mad scene from ‘Lucia’ was executed with clear 
ness, force and admirable dramatic ability by Miss Driver 











Should the young lady conclude to make operatic singing 
her profession she would certainly be success 

Again: 

Miss Driver ing in the florid passages of the mad 
scene from ‘Lucia’ was without apparent effort, brilliant 
clear, impassioned, but in good taste There was a deep 
sincerity evident in the pathetic passages Het 
oice is rich, brilliant.’ 

And, again 

The many friends of Miss Driver will regret to lear 

at they must lose her in concert and church work, as 
has been dec ided that the young idy shall ente: upon the 
study of grand opera. T ep has been decided upo 

ount the n b r A e deve oped 
themselves in the course of her expericnce in other lines 
Miss Driver has bee ivise g d and study 
pe ally to! pera at I 

Which Miss Driver has done, and sl s now in fair way 

realize the hop friends an eache Rigoletto 
Faust [raviata” she has tudied in Italian with Mme 
De la Grange, and “Huguenots Mire Barber 











of Seville” with M. Koenig. She is studiou d obedient 
and enjoys her work immensely so far 
Gertrud La Mara. 
0) February 2 150 years ago, Gertrud Elizabe 
Schmeling was born at ¢ She wa e first Germa 
nger who appeared on t 1g t B Ox 
the days when Italian art was supreme Frederick the 
Great was indignant when the dire r proposed t ngage 
German I would rather hear my horse neigh an ar 
uid the music loving monarcl The director stood fi 
owever, and induced the King to be present at a rehears: 
Sans Souci. the result being that she was engaged 
once at a salary of 3,000 thalers. Her first app ince wa 
Potsdam in Hasse’s “Pyramos and Thist n 1771 
She was, however, weak enough to marry a weak, scamp 
sh Kammermusicos, Mara This lost her the ivor of the 
King, and in 1779 she and her precious husband appeared 





in Paris. Mara was not only a spendtl 


who made away with all her property. She separated from 
him, and went on several tours with 
In 1805 she Moscow 


he possessed in the it fire 


great pecuniary suc 


settled at but lost everything 


gre and was compelled in her 


seventieth year to earn her ing by singing. She died in 


great poveriy in Reval, January 20, 1833, aged eighty-four 


years 
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February 26 


His harmonics were exquisite 
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For terms and full particulars call or address Studio 115 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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than the composer himseil played i Ui course het 
were numerous encores at the ciose 

Ihe audience was very small, strange to say The Phi 
Nnarmonie Was scarcely Nail tuil i here mit eve 
to Sarasate’s drawing powe! Max Bru was present 
He and Sarasate are good friends They came out oi tl 


Philharmonie arm in arm, and walked thus to the Palast 





Hotel, tollowed by a troop of girls, old and you 


* * * 


David Popper, who enjoys the 








greatest living eClust, gave a concert 
Mr. Floersheim, who was present as a idy 
about it, but 1 will say a iew words al u Poppe! as 
number, which Mr. Floersheim did not hear 
ihe ulustrious player « he Knee 1d 
any great enthusiasm-—owilng to ! uniter ung pre 
until he came his las re vn Cones Etude 
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Stuttgart Conservatory. 
lhe Conservatory Stuttgart admiutte t 55 pt 
pils, and now has 525 pupil vhor 73 are studying 
professionally. Most e s rs nt t 
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CINCINNATI, March 11 1809. 
HE ninth Symphony concert in Music Hall this week 
presented the following program: 
my No, 2, Brahms 


Concerto tor 


in D major, Op. 73....-c.e-- —— 
No. 1, B flat minor, op. 23..........Tschaikowsky 
Miss Aus der Ohe. 


BCIGS. < ccves 





Sympl 
piano, 
Phe Bartered Bride...........ceecceceeeccceeeceeece Smetana 


Overture . . 

The Brahms Symphony has something in it of wondrous 
No one will dispute its classic form and its fine 
there are tour 


beauty. 
working out. In the fourth movement 
themes worked out together, and it is done con amore 
The Symphony has the characteristic marks of the in 
dividuality of Brahms—a strong intellectuality, but at the 
same time it has all the strength and beauty of the poetic 
emotions. The first marvel of 


contrapuntal skill, deals liberally with the emotions. 


movement, while it is a 
It is a tone painting in which the sombre and cheerful 
have about the same proportion. The Adagio has both 
solemnity and sweetness. But what about the third move 
ment, which takes the place of the usual Scherzo? It is 
bucolic, tender and simple—but set in the sturdy frame 
3rahms. 
Mr. Van der Stucken’s interpretation of the Symphony 
showed deep study and the proper conception. Beautifully 
the oboe sustain- 


All the divis- 


of 


performed was the allegretto grazioso 
ing the melody of the folksong artistically 
ions of the orchestra came into generous play in the last 
movement—which was given with incisive force and con- 
centration. 

The Tschaikowsky Concerto left a grateful and exuber- 
ant Its Oriental coloring has the depth and 
softness of velvet. 
It appeals directly to the sense of the beautiful. 
of adaptability in the 
The first movement is particularly 


impression. 
There is a glow in its richness that is 
The 


orchestration 


felt. 


1S 


wonderful sens¢ 


everywhere apparent 
brilliant and worked out in the direction of a cl 
Miss Aus der Ohe was fully equal to her task. 


she never before left in this city such an impression of her 


imax 
In fact 


She was always equal to the demands of the 
This 
no less than 


powers. 


orchestra—even in fortissimo dynamic 


power was a surprising factor in her playing 


passages 
the genuine poetry which she imparted to it. Her sense 
of values is certain. Her touch is firm as well as elastic 
and adapts itself readily to all manner of expression and 
coloring. 

She may not have the sensuous warmth and impetuosity 
of other great pianists—but she does not lack in concen- 
tration and has the just proportion of intellectual breadth 
and poetic delivery. A marvel of clean, crisp execution 
was the long cadenza at the close of the first movement. 
She was the demonstrations, 
playing two encores at the afternoon and three at the even 


welcomed with warmest 


ing concert. These were a Cradle Song of her own com 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Chopin Waltz (E minor), posthumous. The support of 
the orchestra was admirable—something .o be proud of 
Better could not have been expected—more spirited and 
uplifting. 

Mr. Van der Stucken is to be congratulated upon this 
concert. It was one of the best of the series this season 
It is not only Mr. Van der Stucken’s unique energy that 
enters as a factor into the orchestra’s progress, but the 
geniality which he puts into his work. 

The Smetana Overture was given a brilliant reading 

The second concert of the College Orchestra and chorus, 
under the direction of Frank Van der Stucken, which took 
place on Wednesday evening, March 8, presented the fol 
lowing program: 


ese Sea TP aa cn caenécrnsasdccttdasaddessesec= . Bach 
The College String Orchestra. 
Sie is Temes Gi See i nsckscdnictis cncdbteveseeseas - Hiller 
(Incidental solo, Miss Agnes Cain.) 
Prates Thee: Ge Wei si ccccavenstaecdivcsdtetecvet ... Mendelssohn 


(Incidental solo, Miss Katharine Klarer.) 


The College Chorus and Orchestra. 

Romanza from Concerto in E minor........ Chopin 
Scherzo-Caprice ..... aod Cities tetpaswadven ee Piern 
Miss Helen M. Corbin and the College Orchestra 
Sevemade ...¢.cssee 8 ; ee Raff 
rhe Smiling Dawn, from Jephtha Handel 
The College Chorus and Orchestra 
Liebesliedchen Traubert 


Ball Scene pusiae Hellmesberger 
The College Orchestra 
The Maybells and the Flowers ~ aged , Mendelssohn 
The College Chorus and Orchestra 
The Bach Suite was played with a clearness of rhyth 


mic outline and grasp of the subject that would have done 
The chorus maintained 
Mr 
showing a 
both did 
especially 


credit to a professional orchestra. 
good tone quality and expression Corbin’s play 
of 
The 
middle 


Miss 


promise 


ing was of a high order talent delicate 


touch and poetic feeling remark 


Miss 
rounded and well sustained 


singers 
Corbin’s tones 


Klarer 
There 


ably well are 


has a mezzo 


soprano voice of considerable is some 


spirit back of it. 
The organization of these two bodies is as follows: 


THE COLLEGE ORCHESTRA 
First violins—David Abramowitz, Carl Burck, Laura B 
Finch, Matt Oliver, George Smith, Lalla Stephenson, 
Elsie Stephennson, Dr. Leopold Stern, Emma K. von 


Seggern, Gisela L. Weber, Ralph Wetmore, Drew Whit- 
acre. 

Second Ida M 
Gallagher, Carl Gantvoort, Herman Hansen, Edward Hill, 
Louise Bertha Roth, Karl Schrickel, Alfred J 
Schehl, Walter Stuempel. 

Violas—Michael Brand, Jr.; M 


violins—Ina Curry, Greer, Gretchen 


Parrish, 


Esberger, William C 


Geiger, Frank Haneschka, F. W. Wehe, Walter Werner, 
Albert Wiegand. 
‘Cellos—Julius Bach, Alfred Denghausen, Charles K 


Sayre, Clara Stephenson. 
Bass—William Biltz. 
Flutes—Charles Esberger, Hahn 
Clarinets—John Schuett, Edwin Scath 
Horns—Otto Schrickel, Arthur Weiss 
Raymond Croll, Ira L. Davis 
Trombones—Louis A. Decker, Achmet Kuehn 
Tympani—Arthur Weiss 
Harp—Josephine Mulrean 


Louis 


Cornets- 


Cuorus 
Mary B 


30wman, 


THe COLLEGE 


Sopranos—Glendora Allen, Mrs $yrne, Emma 
Bitter, Mary A. Bevis, Ada 
Cathryn D. Bowdle, Mable 
Cook, May D. Cormany, Elizabeth Dexter, 


Clara Bracher, 
3rowne, Agnes Cain, Mary L 


Selle Einstein, 


position, the Wagner-Liszt “Spinning Song,” and the Gertrude Germann, Cornielle Grahn, Carrie Haskins, Fay 








conc ll A NG oo 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 





Hill, Elvira Kittredge, Tillie Kraus, Georgia 


Koh 
mescher, Mrs. Ida Kinley, Katharine Klarer, Mrs. R. A 
Koehler, Mrs. Anna S. Lerch, Charlotte Lincoln, Erna 
Lotze, Genevieve Lambert, Mrs. L. Markbreit, Edith 
Maescher, Julia Miller, Mary McCulloch, Madge Mac 
Gregor, Elizabeth Meyer, Henrietta Pape, Mary W. Paver, 
Elsie Pistorius, Emma Pumphrey, Frida Streicher, Will 
anna, Smith, Lydia A. Steuwer, Maud Strayer, Effie 
Steward, Josephine Stukenborg, Mary  Stukenborg, 


Sophie Sprigg, Flora Tilly, Clara Williams, Emma Wilms, 
Gertrude Zimmer 

\ltos—Mary L. Brandt, Bessie V. Berry, Emma Beiser 
Cicile Bidez, Mattie Dague, Mrs. O. W. Fennell, Susie E 
Haskins, Ida Hardebeck, Emily Hoffmann, Mrs 
Hess, Helen MacGregor, Elizabeth Mulvihill, Marie Par 


Edward 


rish, Elizabeth D. Parke, Dora Pister, Phoebe Patrick, 
Elizabeth E. Steward, Alvina Sievers, Mrs. W. W 
Symmes, Helen Tenbush J. A: Homan 


Edmund J. Myer at Poiat Chautauqua. 


Mr. Myer has decided to hold his summer school for 
singers and teachers of singing again at Point Chautau 
qua on the lake, during July and August. The success 


of the school gave a Mozart evening, the participants be 


norma] course, has induced him to greatly enlarge upon 
the idea. He has secured a large cottage and a large 
studio for the use of the pupils, and thinks seriously of 


} 


erecting buildings, and thus making his Chautauqua school 


a permanent summer institution. Many inquiries are al 


ready being received with regard to the school 

Mr. Myer says the normal course for teachers, or those 
who desire to study the principles of teaching, met with 
such favor last season that he preparing to enlarge 
its scope. The school will open July 6 


Mrs. Stella Hadden Alexander. 

















At a recital in Brooklyn last week, Mrs. Stella Hadden 
Alexander scored a di ct success, as may be ascertained 
from a reading of the following pre not 

Mrs. Hadden Alexander's first selection » MacDow S ata 
l'ragica,”” a composition a 1 as a Greek temple by moonlight 
and as clean cut and rre n for M € ds a r 
and the performer tossed ther ff as « is though they 
elementary exercises Phe € nd tr ement n allegr time was 
the favorite of the four d i t na 1 deft execution 
brought out applause There i er nt f move 
ment, entitled Allegro Er i I : rked up by the compose 
in a master! ‘ and 1 1 fine effe A rhapsody 
G minor by hn ( k N ne ( Lit 
and Schumann's Romance An 1 Fren dance 
‘The Rigaudon,” by Raff, € ur é essayed 
It is a brilliant composition, filled wit ntricate nd delicate runs 
and changing raj y from key to key I t was br antly played 

pretty rustic wedding mar b Templeton Strong followed, and 
then “Dance of the Sylpt by Howard Brockway, that was all t 
short. Moszkowski’s brilliant Tarantell | was a brilliant 
played The Broklyn Eagle 

Mrs. Hadden Alexander chose for her troductory number Mac 
Dowell’s “Sonata Tragica,"’ a composition of sombre spirit and too 
serious in genera! tone t prove interesting a re is wa 
given last night. It has the intellectual q igge ve of an erudi 
tion that would appeal to the s« 1s minded 1 cal scl r. but not 
suited to provide enjoyment for a miscellaneous audience Phe 
work gives the impression i i logica presentation of dreamy 
thought rather than as an expression of emotion or poet sent 

ment. The Largo, however, is arming in its fanciful conception 
and working out Mrs. Alexander interpreted the Sonata in man 
ner to bring out well its salient points. He tther selections were 
Brahms’ Rhapsodie in G minor, op »; Chopin’s Nocturne in ( 
minor, op. 48; Schumann’s Romance 1 3; Raff's Rigaudon (an 
id French dance); Templeton Strong’s Rustic Wedding Marcl 
“Dance of the Sylphs,” from Howard Brockway’s “Sylvan’ 
orchestral suite, and Moszkowski's Tarantelle, op. 27 Mrs. Alex 
ander’s playing bears the stamy f thorough artistic training, witl 
a sympathetic appreciation of all the graceful niceties of piano 
playing. She very pleasing performer, and is seemingly in 
bued with sincere devotion to artistic aims.—New York Times 
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Finished Pupil of Moszkowski. 


Direction of W. W. THOMAS, 
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SAN Francisco, Cal, March 7, 1899. { 







STUMBLING BLOCKS AND STEPPING STONES 











DESERVING LOCAL TAI 


ACK OF ENCOURAGEMENT ENCOURAGE 





ENT, TEACHERS AND INSTITUTIONS—LACK OF INTEREST BY 
THE PRESS DEMANI SPACE FOR MUSIC BY LETTERS ANi 
PETITIONS—-SHABBY TREATMENT OF GOOD VOCALISTS PA 


THEM ACCORDING TO THEIR MERIT 


Do Stncers Srenvp Money ror Lessons 


Wity 
HE above 
regarded in the 


question may sound somewhat absurd, bu 


hght of cynicism its import become 


more apparent. I| put this question, because appeals 


my sense of justice when | find how shabbily deserving 
vocalisis are treated here by those who engage their sery 
ices This is particular y the case with the churches, and 
forms the third stumbling block in the u irena " 
San Francisco 
> > > 

Anyone acqua nted with the requirements Of a \V alist 
aware of the fact that it demands a large expenditure 
money, labor and time to arrive at a tair musical educa 


People who are seriously thinking of acquiring exter 
] 


musical knowledge do so in order to choose a musical vou 


tion In other words, they gladly spend even their 
cent in the ¢ kpectation of being enabled to earn their bre 
thereby. It is the same with the attorney, physician, p 
ticlan, reporter or other professional pet ple 


* * > 


Taking this fact into consideration, I cannot understand 


why persons thus educated should not be entitled to a 


remuneration fitting their position A church must have 


robbed of their 


vould be 


music. Without it the services 
main charm. The minister receives a good salary; why 
should the members of the choir not be treated the same 


twenty to thirty dollars a month is con 


rhink of it! 


woman 


told that 
sidered a high salary here 


Here is a 


I am 
Observe the get 
who has 
who has 


founda 


erosity! young man or spent 


almost a lifetime in receiving a musical education 
expended thousands of dollars in order to lay the 


! 


tion for a future home, and after all his or her worry 


have the extreme honor to sing for twenty dollars a mont! 
and are expected to look happy. Of course there will be 
many excuses advanced in favor of this pet y remunera 


many only too 


that there are 


Yes, 


tion. One of them will be 


glad to song for such pay but this is exactly the 


crying shame of the matter 


* * * 


There cannot be the slightest doubt in the mind of musi 


cians that there are many amateurs engaged who do not 


deserve even five dollars a month, but whose teacher is 





an organist, and, thanks to his influence, they have secure 


a position which does not belong to them. Others again 





The 
Great 
English 
Basso. 
« 
In America January 
to March, 1899. 


For Terms and Dates 
address 


F.S. HOUSTON, 
Care of MORRIS RENO, 


144 West 74th St., 


New York City. 
Chickering Piano used. 





H. PLUNKET GREENE 


offer their services gratis as a matter charity | tt 
however, forget that they ought t ve ais haritable 
r grega WW t ine dig the 


‘ fod he ’ T 
mateurs betriended by an organist Ss very 


) 


to 


ell t iy, why do they accept the pittance, but or 
e a living somehow, and those who cannot afford t 
be independent are simply obliged to meet mpetit 
] yu ‘ ‘ edy | t 
i p che 
| d y gag ble nee 
, 
I re yg y n , 
I g | 
~ | > 
Fr ‘ ut few good 7 | ; 
i t ri he powe 
1 sire 
J 
* * 8 
WW t 
‘ g IE. B gha ~ 
H 2 | j s 
t de ‘ f 





Ip Birmingham be é ance 
it Zz < 2 
f B g 
‘ ; He 
we ¢ er i ‘ he 
é ‘ 
by appropriate coloring Mrs. Birminghar nterpretes 
songs by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Massenet, Sa 
Saéns, Lak MacDowell, Chadwick and Allitser she w 
sisted by ur clever ‘cellist A. We Ss, W Se s ri 
tal is always a matte of sincere de g Bot nna 
nd artistically Mrs. Birming s ncer ) 
dered a gratifying success 
* * > 
Another affair f artistic merit was the concert g 
inder the direction of H. B. Pasmore at Association Ha 
on March 1 The pi pants were Mrs. | e Wy 
Gardner, Mrs. Chas. S. Middl M I Scott B 
ford, Harold Basford and Robert Taylor Bier Mr. Pas 
more being an efficient teacher t is but natural that 
pupils manifest accomplishments not often observed among 
ocal students hey are ‘ we ‘ 
ish mannerisms generally prevalent at recials of s nd 
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‘MINNA KELLOGG-MOLKA, 


CONTRALTO. 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care THe Musica, Courier 
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life, and compositions of Brahms _ being 
thoroughly and ably treated. The vocal numbers, con- 
tributed by pupils of Madame von Meyerinck, were well 
rendered and showed efficient tuition. The Brahms’ 
Scherzo No. 4 was played by Miss Newman with that in- 
Brahms of the 


the character 


terpretation and power demanded by 
executant 
* + * 


The monthly “studio evening” by the pupils of P. A. R. 
Dow occurred on the evening of February 27 at Mr. Dow’s 
residence. Some interesting sketches of the rival com- 
posers Piccini and Gluck were prcsentcd, and arias from 


their works heard in illustration. The program was: 






Sketch Piccin: 
\. Y. Wood. 
\ria ....Piccini 
Mr. Dow 
Winds in the Trees .Goring-Thomas 
Tenor aria oa . Handel 
H. B. Monges 
RSCG WOCMOONs coc cccccccccrescsesvedevcseceuvecetsocscsessceeceeees Foote 
Sweet Wind Chadwick 
Miss Margaret Gray 
Life agin .Gluck 
Mr. Monges. 
Works .. Gluck 
Miss Marion Coyle 
RED: cede ee edeududcacsdeninadudadinewesy , ... Gluck 
Miss Gray 
As the Dawn dameidelewhneonveawnenenwewnete Cantor 
E. C. Brown 
Because | Love You ; .... Hawley 
J. W. Thomas. 
Ritournelle : . Chaminade 
Miss Coyle 
SERIE. op ook evcccescicsvesvednerscantverdcctehtonerucseseseunecows Tosti 
Merry Lark ; sbasecetnd dddewandasea ees Nevin 
Mrs. H. B. Monges 
Madrigal - .. Harris 
Serenade ae ... Neidlinger 
Mr. Wood 


Rossini and Haydn will be studied at the next evening. 
ALFRED METZGER. 


Along the Coast. 


[Under this heading 1 shall publish weekly letters from 
Oakland, San José, Sacramento and Los Angeles. Any in- 
formation as to musical happenings at these places will be 


gratefully accepted. | — 
SAN José, Cal., March 4, 1890. 

AST week I| paid a visit to the Garden City in order to 

L look the of THe Musicat Courier. 
Che beauty of this little town is only equaled by the gener- 

that of its 

matters musical are few and far 


after interests 


ous hospitality of i.s inhabitants—particularly 
W hile 
between there is sufficient talent to instituie private recitals 


musical residents 


tended to uphold musical culture. Among the vocalists 
there Mrs. Weaver-McCauley 
Webster and Voltz, who enjoy a flattering reputation and 
had opportunity to admire. 


contains considerable 


especially and Misses 


are 
whose splendid voices | an 
Miss Webster's 
and power, and its possessor manifests good signs of train- 
Miss Voltz’s soprano 


contralto volume 
ing and well developed judgment 
has that peculiar softness prevalent in superior voices, and 
which may be described as magnetic, or more commonly 
expressed, charming. 

Mrs. Weaver McCauley is the fortunate possessor of a 
brilliant soprano voice. She possesses that quality manifest 
in dramatic sopranos, namely, the ability to thrill, which is 
due to strong, emo.uonal characteristic. H. Schemmel will 
in future conduct the San José department, and any infor- 
mation left at his music store on East Santa Clara street 
attended to. 
and will no doubt treat everyone fairly and justly. 
favors shown him will be much appreciated by me. 


will be Mr. Schemmel is a good musician, 


Any 


a « * 


On February 3 the sophomore class of the King’s Con 
servatory of Music gave a recital, during which the follow 
ing program was presented: 

. Haydn 


sonata 


Nocturne, 9, No. 2 Chopin | 


Miss Mabel N. Kidd. 


OP. B, INQ. Zrccccccccecccasscccsesocecsvescccssesscoces 








GWYLIM MILES, 


Z— Baritone._——\ 
Concerts, Oratorios, Musical Festivals. 


For terms, dates, etc., address 
THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
=— 131 East 17th Street, New Vork. 


KATHARINE FISK, 


Musical Festivals, 
Song Recitals, 


} 





Concerts, 
Oratorio, 


FOR TERMS, DATEs, ETC., 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


Impromptu Polka, op. 55..........seecscceccececcecccscscecsces Leybach 
Miss Edwinna Birchler. 
Sonata, No. 5, Allegro............sseeeseee few sebicncesomees .. Mozart 
Miss Bessie Leane. 
Fabliau . cagebenundatovuite - Raff 
Miss Lillie B. Setzer. 
TRIN <ock dake dapesceccesdvccecuteqecnquebetnetetnesousners 
Miss Grace Jeffreys. 
Walts, op. 70, No. 8.00. ccccccsccccccvccccccsevessccccccceseooses Chopin 
Miss Charlotte Leane. 
Lieder Ohne Worte 


On the Sea Shore, No. 19 (cello obligato) 


Lost Happiness, No 14. 

Duetto (cello obligato), No. 18. 

Miss Irma Hahn. 

The young pupils exhibit signs of good teaching. But it 
s questionable whether it is well to let beginners play 
classical music. It seems to me Mr. King is a little too 
ambitious and should content himself with a gradual in- 
It is never advisable to cram too much into the 
Time alone will make them efficient in 


crease. 
heads of students. 
technic and interpretation. 

.s ¢ = 

Miss Wiley gave a junior recital at the Conservatory Hall 

on March 2. She rendered four impromptus of Chopin with 
a student's accuracy, but, of course, it was evident that the 
music was far above her. A few Kuhlan sonatas would 
perhaps serve the purpose better. 

* . 7 


The following: program was given at an elocutionary and 
musical enteriainment given by Maurice R. Walton at the 
First M. E. The large 
audience present was delighted with the work of the par 


Church on the evening of March 3 


ticipants: 
Slavische 


Instrumental duet 

TaGOe, Gy Bnccsccicssi - pbvasnaimacieweties j Dvorak 
Miss Sue Annette Gordon and Miss Maud Caldwell 

The Creeds of the Bells (by request).... 

Jane Jones (A Boy’s Excuse).. 

When the Worl’ Busts Through 

Satan and the Grog-Seller 

Picnic Time...... ; cngladeiced aaa dahhine . Field 

Vocal solo, O Luce di Quest Anima, Linda. . Donizetti 

Mary Weaver-McCauley. 
The Christian Patriot's Hymn.. 
Mr. Pickwick’s Proposal............... . Dickens 


The Horse (a composition as read by a boy)...........-+- 

Tee COMING ccc viccseccccces wdaaliais Rev. George Croley 
Whistling Solo, Valse Espafiole................ . Metra 
Mary Weaver-McCauley. 

Mrs. McWilliams and the Lightning. 
OakLanpd, March 9, 1899. 


The accomplished pianist John W. Metcalf, gave a de 
lightful concert at the First Unitarian Church this evening 
He was assisted by such able artists as Mrs. J. E. Bir 
mingham, contralto; Clement Rowlands, baritone; Alex 
T. Stewart, violin; Mrs. Edith G. Batchelder, accompanist 
Owing to the efficiency of the participants it is but natural 
that the affair was an artistic success, and Mr. Metcalf 
may not only be congratulated upon his own accomplish 
ments, but upon the wise judgment he displayed in the 
selection of his program, which follows here: 





Sonata for piano and violin, op. 23........... Schatt 
(First time here.) 
Mr. Metcalf and Mr. Stewart 
Songs 
Wilt Thou Forget? (MS.).... Metcalf 
Love's Tiegy CRB)... ccccavesccs. jie .. Metcalf 
Mr. Rowlands 
Piano 
To a Wild Rose ..- MacDowell 
DIED ebwkcukeréccerecsdgesedsiesiobesdien -.Wilson G. Smith 
PUNO  eseseccscosccscceteeres Metcalf 
In Good Humor (MS.) ascieciaan doicdd Metcalf 
é Mr. Metcalf 
Songs 
SEL, dc. ickentisniidaapaberigiabetibenagden we .. Schubert 
iy SUR .« uisigtoaeetneeidelbewnen soosces SChUbert 
Mrs 
Piano— 
Ee SNOT. ccconccanetecadnembeaesocteheedeswecessetwdeed Chopin 
SR In GUND. cctadndecccgawledhsnccrdbdancrccereceodseed Chopin 
MOE, FO GOR Mc cis cick pakershessesvtieucecccvevens -Chopin 
Mr. Metcalf. 
EE. SAicks s ws0scncesedpennketnanies .King 





Mr. Rowlands. 











wMMADELINE SCHILLE 





Songs 


Metcali 


Absent ‘ — 
(Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Mass.) 
There Was an Ancient King 

Mrs. Birmingham 


Hensche 


Piano— 
Romance iingeten Rubinstein 
Concert Etude, E flat.............. Rub nstein 


Rhapsody, No. 6.. Lisz 


Mr. Metcalf. 


February 25, 1899. 
last evening, 


SACRAMENTO, 

The Capital Concert Series was « 
when Herbert A. Kidder, the able manager, presented a 
most gratifying program to a large, cultured and appre 
The press speaks in glowing terms of 


ncluded 


ciative audience. 
this affair, and it may be of interest to Tue Musicar Cot 
RIER’S readers to peruse the able criticism published by the 
Sacramento Record-Union: 


The iast of the third season and year of the Capital Concert Sere 


drew last night a very large and brilliant audience to the Congre 
gational Church. The concert was one of the very best Mr. Kidder 
the manager, has presented in the entire history of the series. The 








young violin virtuoso, Pietro Marino, proved to be an artist of merit 
Not without mannerisms which he will wear off, and not without 
some minor defects in style, he is nevertheless delicate in handling, 
strong in emphasis, true in execution and full of feeling in inter 
preting 
Miss Grace Helen Bradley, the soprano, has a strong, serviceable 
voice, not so sweet as it is serviceable But still it is a voice that 
pleases the auditory sense and is marked by not a few brilliant 
efiects 
Putnam Griswold, the basso cantante, was a prime favorite from the 
moment he began the noble strains f the pr gue t I Pag 
liacci.”” His is a robust, rotund, mellow, broad register ba giver 
character by deep feeling and color by intelligent and a tic han 
dling 
Mrs. Birmingham, the contralto, won pronounced success Her 
fine contralto has broadened, intensified in feeling and her € 
has given to her work more of sympathetic power, the ab 
enlist the hearts of her hearers. Her reception last night | ‘ 
enthusiastic and she was complimented with frequent reca Mis 
Chamberlain is a pleasing pianist, with son ore of 
in her execution than is usually found in male ‘ 
She has good style, refined taste and her borders r 
the brilliant Mrs. W. E. Bachelder was also accompanist during 
the evening. She manifests high skill and rtair us had 
experience in that line 
Following is the progran 
Fantasia Appassionata Vieuxtemp 
Pietro Marin 
Maids of Cadiz Delibe 
Grace Helen Bradle 
Prologue, I Pagliacci Leoncava 
Putnam Griswold 
Le Bane de Pierre Gounod 
Mrs. Birminghan 
If I Were a Bird Hense 
Etude in B flat P Chopir 
Belle Claire Chamberlair 
Israfel Kin 
Mr. Griswold 
Rest Thou My Child Bemberg 
lo Sevilla Dessauer 
Miss Bradle 
Legende W ieniawsk 
Spanische Danze Habanera Sarasate 
Mr. Marin 
There Was an Ancient King Hensche 
A Youth Once Loved a Maiden Maud Valerie 
Love Is a Bubble 
Mrs. Birminghan 
Oh, that We Two Were Maying (duet) Smit! 
Mrs. Birmingham and Mr. Griswold 
ALFRED METZGER 


Flavie Van den Hende. 


the newspapers ot 


Of the playing of this violoncellist 
Paterson, N. J. (where she played recently), thus speak: 


Miss Van den Hende is a thorough mistress of the ‘cello. A 
romance by Fisher awoke enthusiasm and a still greater success 
was scored by the presentation of a quaint mazurka by Popper 
with a rhythm that was indescribable The Call 


Miss Van den Hende gave two ‘cello solos, displaying a power to 


evoke from the instrument those tones that stir the emotigns—a 
power not often possessed by women by reason of their lack of the 
muscular strength needed for a proper handling of the ‘cello. The 
fluent technic and general skill marked in her playing in the past 


was to be noted last night.—The Daily Press 


The Eminent Pianiste. 


Address : 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


——13! East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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WESTERN New YORK OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
749 NoRWOOD AVENUE, BUFFALO, March 16, 1809. | 


a a former number of THE Musicat Courter I gave a 
lengthy report of the concert held at Music Hall by 
the great and only Rosenthal, the giant of the keyboard 
In it was a note of regret at the change of his program 
and the disappointment expressed by the students of the 
piano who had brought their scores. At his return en 
gagement on March 11 he played the Sonata in A major, 
Mozart: “Carnaval,” by Schumann; four excerpts from 


Chopin; “Linden Tree xy Schubert \t the Fountain,” 
by Davidoff, and as a finale the tremendously difficult 
Tarantella, ““Masaniello Liszt He played with over 
whelming technic and fire the program he had promised 
ind everybody was happy 
> > > 

An enjoyable concert was held at Concert Hall by 
New York Ladies’ Trio, composed of Miss Dora Valesca 
Becker, violinist; Mme. Flavie Van den Hende, ‘cellist 
ind Miss Celia Schill 
Carllsmith, contralto, under the auspices of the Business 


er, pianist, assisted by Miss Lilian 


Women’s Club Unfortunately the concert was sand 
viched in between James Hackett’s famous play “Rupert 
f Hentzau,” and the Rosenthal concert, and there was a 


small but very enthusiastic audience As it was one of 

the best concerts we have ever enjoyed, and it has caused 
much admirable comment, Buffalo will do its utmost 
secure this trio early next season 


. * * 


In A PERSIAN GARDEN 

Musical novelties were artistically presented at the Cath 
lic Institute Hall under the management of Mrs. Berlin 
and the direction of Miss Mary Howard, being attended 
by many of the foremost members of the local musical 
profession 

The first part of the program contained transcriptions 
of orchestral compositions for four hands on the piano 
“Dance of the Bayadéres,” I. and II Torchlight Dance’ 
and “Wedding Procession from Rubinstein’s Fera 
mors,” played by Miss Howard and Miss Lynch. Both 
these duets, as well as the accompaniments of the “Persian 


re played superbly. Oddly enough these a 


Garden,” w 
ompaniments are not written at all to form a subordinate 


part to the vocal composition, but form a beautiful en 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 






































semble The other numbers. were Persian Song 
“Allah,” “Persian Love Song” and “Persian Serenad¢ 
sung respectively by Mr. Tanner, Miss Welch, Mr 
Cronyn and Mrs. Minehan, each singer meeting an e1 
thusiastic reception, which in the case of Mrs. Minehan 
umounted to nearly an ovation. Liza Lehmann’s “In a 
Persian Garden” was the principal feature of the evening 
and formed a grand climax 

A new and welcome addition to the number ot vocal 


clubs in Buffalo is the Ladies’ Choral Society, which has 


I 
been organized under the direction of Signor J. Nuno 
[he society will meet at his studio for the practice of part 
songs, cantaias and choruses, from operas and oratorios 
Signor Nuno’s work with the Liedertafel, the Orpheus 
the Nuno male chorus, the choirs of St. Paul's and 5St 
John’s, and the chorus of the “Old First’’ Church, is well 


remembered. From che year 1863 to 1870 he was a pron 


nent figure in New York's musical life He was director 
Italian opera, known as the “Maretzek Period 
George Bagnall came to Buffalo last fall, well heralded 
In that short time he “se obtained an enviable reputatior 
among us as a conscientious teacher, and his piano ré 
itals held at Loud’s piano warerooms have caused mu 
laudatory comment At his last recita February 


about twenty pupils contributed selections trom Gabri 


Bohm, Liszt, Chopin, Chaminade, Nevin and other 


Mr. Bagnall came from Bos 7 e Bost Musica 
Record gives him the following notice The piano recita 
given by George Bagnall was largely attended Bostor 
ritics speak well of Mr. Bagnall, both as pianist and con 


poser.”” Mrs. Bagnall was the organist 


Baptist Church, of Boston, and she is a lady well qualified 


for such a position, being thoroughly up 1 her bus 
* * * 
John Dempsey brother of Charles Dempsey Butta 


sings the “Creation” (in German) with Clement 
Vere, soprano, and Evan Williams, tenor, on March 19 


for the New York Liederkranz. Charles Dempsey, of this 


ity, is also a singer of some note, having contributed 
e past many evenings o! song tor haritable Urpose 
ther entertainments 
* * * 
The Elmwood Conservatory of Musi Art, Language 
and Elocution has « pened with brigl p sp Anthony 


Schmidt, Jr., as director is wel 

The Amphion Mandolin, Guitar and Banjo Club, direct 
d by Professor Schmidt, and the University (Buffalo) 
Glee Club gave an entertainment February 27 at the Pros 
t Avenue Baptist Church, which proved an enjoyable 


affair 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 


SOPRANO. ¢ee 


Sole Agent: Mrs. GEO. BENEDICT CARPENTER, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Engaged for *“*CREATION,”’ Handel and Haydn Society, Boston; ‘* THE MESSIAH,"’ Apollo Club, Chicago ; 


** THE MESSIAH," Mozart Society, Pittsburg 








ANTON HEGNE 


Cello Virtuoso. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
LEADING MANAGERS, o 


9 West 63d Street, 
NEW YORK. 











ARTHUR 


BERESFO 


Basso-Baritone. 
Avpress: 21 Music Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 





Mrs. Lillian J Reed. of the Elmwood Conservatory 
gave a piano recital recently, assisted by Miss May Archer 
of the conservatory, with vocal sol Mrs. Reed's selec 


tions were from Chopin, Wagner and Liszt. Her concep 
tion of these works is good, and the program was much ad 


mired 









rhe 


Buffalo String Quartet, composed f Messrs 


Schenk, Kopping. Davidson and Mahr had bu 
season Aside from their entertainment heid t pr ate 
houses in Buffalo, they have been giving concerts Rox 
ester, Jamestown and Batavia. Ap 3 the ‘ etur 


engagement in Rochester 
Mrs. I. J. Da 


and director of the ¢ 








t 


is the new soprano of that church and Fred Balcom the 
tenor Both Miss Carmen. alto. and Mr. Griswold. bass 


remain another year 







An Afternoon Musica!. 

Mrs. S. Webber Parker, formerly pup {f Sir Jule 
Benedict, gave a musical last Thursday afternoor it het 
residence, No. 123 West Thirty-ninth street Riceci’s Or 
chestra playe d, Madame Valda sang and Mrs. Eldrida« 


gave recitations 





Monday Even a Musicale. 


\ pleasant concert was given at the home of Miss M 
Levison on Monday evening, March 13. There are thirt 
five active members of this club, all of whom have received 
superior advantages. The club was organized by Ismor S 
Ellisen. The program for the evening was tl 
Sonata 1 and R 

M R ! ' ( 
Reading, A I ‘ ince, f wed 
Pre le n C sh ‘ 
Mi Ar 1. Le 
Song e Birthd King Ne x 
\ Ww. I 
Pia 
sti Ra 
Pie { ; 
M =. « 
Soars 
Abs ‘ Rie 
Die R Fy g Auger Rie 
M Ar Weed 
— Mendelssohr 
Arranged for four and n and ell 


Miss Levison. Mr. Marckwald, Mr. Cohen and Dr. Wolff 
New York Ladies’ Trio and Miss Carlismith. 


The Ladies’ Trio continues to meet with great succes 


vherever it appears. O recent concert in Buffalo the 
rpress said 
A very er P ‘ — , se Walaa. te 
e N k I ! M D \ 
Becke \ ce. | \ H ." 
( .s ‘ T al ng : en 
I ntralt 
T'wo trios were g he Godard —_ 
38 movemen 1 one . r 4 t Constan 
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WALTER JOHN HALL, 


Vocal Instruction. 


STUDIO 401, CARNEGIE HALL, 


aE NEW YORK. 


Hus KRONOLD, 


VIOLONCELLIST. 
Concerts, Musicales 
Address 
MUSICAL AGENTS, or 
HANS KRONOLD’S STUDIO, 


120 East 82d Street. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Student Life in Italy. 


fHINK it advisable that parents, as well as young and 
| should 
have a slight insight into the workings of the inner wheels 
in Italy. 
should 
sending their sons and daughters abroad, 


eager aspirants for operatic honors and glory, 


of a musical student’s life 
The 


risk incurred 


former, especially, be warned of the great 
without mature reflection, careful inquiry, and an unlimited 
character and 
ol 


children’s stability of 


to 


confidence in their 


determination study, and to make the most 


earnest 


their opportunities and time. I speak especially of young 


men; although I have also known young girls that have 
cquired certain bad habits, such as, for instance, a too 
great fondness for that celebrated drink—"the American 
cocktail.” The fact of not being able to find this well- 
known and probably to many very delicious beverage, 
except in very primitive state, has been a great disap- 
pointment to them upon first arriving here 

The great question of “How am I to find out the best 
naster,” vidently does not take precedence \s far as 
young men are concerned, wich comparatively few ex 
ceptions they should never be sent from home to study 
vocal culture or music in this country, for two very good 
reasons; firs.ly, because, as far as teachers are con- 
cerned, they are, generally speaking, just as good (or per 
haps I should say just as bad) at home as on the Conti 
nent. During a long residence Italy I can honestly and 
truthfully affirm, without prejudice of any sort, that I have 
never yet, during my fifteen years in the country, heard any 
male or female voice—and I have heard hundreds—leave 
Italy, either with or without having made a début, im- 
proved in any way whatsoever. On the contrary, they had 
deteriorated in every respect 

It is bad enough to throw away money uselessly, but 
far worse to ruin the voice and waste so much precious 
time that can never be recuperated \s the well-known 
baritone Maurel once said to me: “Students come to Italy 
in shoals, expecting, perhaps, to find here some sphynx 
that will give them the voice; or on the principle that it is 


better to go to the fountain head and breathe the air itself 


Italy rat 


1 


than take 
t well 
which is supposed to help produce a pure, 
by stated amount 
with many other equally valuable discoveries, 
the 


of ler it 11 


1 small prescribed periodical 


doses from tha known invention of bottled ‘Italian 
oxygen,’ talian, 
placed voice simply breathing a per 


diem.” This, 


human has been 
to 


“ausing 


of voice, 


take 


endless 


for the 
tl 


than 


proper placing 


1e means of inducing more “— up singing 


might and suffering, 


and the 


one imagine, 


heartache shattering of many a gilded air castle. 
\ll 
y supposed terrestrial paradise, 
it 


natural ¢ 


over this usu- 
climate 
1 Italy! 
operatic 
handi 


impossible voices come to 


sorts of 


all as far as is con- 


cerned; and then you know it is so cheap i One 


hears very much better 1rgans among the 


choristers; at least, these natural voices are not 


1 by defects as throatiness, or nasal quality, 


at 
for ex 


cappec such 


which, if eventually gotten rid of, are so done only 


expense of acquiring defects equally as bad; 
and 


the 


ample, opening and enlarging the throat voice ab 


normally, thus producing an artificial quality, and causing 


the singer to lose any slight facility in the upper tones 
which he or she may have been endowed with by nature- 
destroying all naturalness and disposting the whole voice 
in its entire “tessitura,”’ or register, thus displacing it more 
than it was before 

Of the gravest defects acquired here—and especially 
among the young men students—are to be particularly 
mentioned those of drinking and idleness. The rule seems 
to be to reverse the usual order of things, to turn night 


into day. The greater part of the former is spent in what 


they call amusing themselves, and the latter in sleeping off 


the effects of the amusement. Very pernicious habits of 


idleness are contracted, which become 


cult to throw off 


afterward very diffi 


The generally erroneous idea of an art- 


ist’s life among students in the beginning is, that it’s all 
play, and comparatively little or no work; all honor and 
glory and no drudgery; so when they arrive here ready to 


having selected their master 
b WZ lta 


begin their study, and after 


i’ are equally good, of course lians 


HARRY PARKER 


p KOBINSON, 


BARITONE. 
, Concerts, Recitals, Musicales. 






—— 


ADDRESS : 
147 West 82d Street, New York. 
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CAROLL-BADHAM, 


CANTATRICE. Salon et Concert. 
Management of SPECIALITE DE ROMANCE FRANCAISE. 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


address HENRY WOLFSOHN 


they begin work with a lesson every day, and that hour 
is supposed to suffice for the ensuing twenty-four. 
Of course, I speak generally, as there are pupils who oc- 
However, 
the 


cupy themsecives more seriously at their work. 
it 
part of 


would be much beiter, respect, if 


the students that come over to Europe to study 


in every greater 


would remain at home, contenting themselves wich being 
able to sing, according to their vocal means, light opera, 
ee: a.tempt such an exceedingly difh- 


with such a small stock All aspiring 


concerts, and no. 


cult career in trade. 
have a long and 
-if they 


young students should know that they 


thorny road to travel before they arrive— ever do— 


at the Italian’s starting point; this is entirely owing to the 


language. 
The Italians speak very forward on the lips, the voice 
being entirely in the head, where it should be, if properly 


placed. This is entirely owing to the sofiness of the lan 
guage, which is devcid of all the harsh and gutteral con 
sonanis, and more especially the aspirated h, which is 


found in English, and pronounced in the larynx, instead of 
forward on the lips. At another time I will mention some 
of the difficulties to be contended with by all aspirants for 
theatrical glory—when they think, or are told, that they are 
ready for a début—and start out to try and make it. From 
one tLoint of view it is very amusing to hear of some of their 
on the other hand, into considera 


experiences; if you take 


ion all the sacrifices the parents of many are obliged to 
make to allow of their children coming abroad to pursue 
their musical studies, it is very pitiful; and I have known 
many such cases. Therefore, | would earnestly warn all 
parents to consider the matier very carefully indeed be 
fore coming to any definite conclusion. The usual sort of 
culture most young men get over here unfortunately they 
receive just as well at home; but, at least, they derive on: 


they save lots of money 
J. STEVENSON 


great benefit by not coming over; 
FREDERICK 


Musia-Mozart Musicale. 


Although a Musin musicale, with the genial violinist 


thousands miles away in Europe, seems impossible, it 


was yet accomplished last week, when those now in charge 


of the school gave a Mozart evening, the participants be- 
ing Madame Musin, soprano; H. Zimmer, violin; Henry 
3urck, viola; Gaston Dethier, piano. The four artists are 
all particularly great admirers of Mozart, and particularly 
Madame Musin, who says, “The more I sing his songs 
the more I like them—they haunt me.” The program was 
Duets 

Overture, | Domeneo Mozart 

Concertante (violin, viola, piano) Mozart 
Songs 

Das Traumbild Mozart 

An Chloe Mozar 
Duet, violin and viola Mozart 
Songs 

Die Zufriedenheit Mozart 

Wiegenlied Mozar 
Sonata, A major, piano and violin Mozart 


Bach and Beethoven evenings will follow 


Frederick J. Maguire. 
the Virgil Cl: 
Norwich 


well equipped exponent of 


This 


method gave a concert Monday of last week in 





Conn. In the course of a long notice the Norwich Builetin 
says: 

\ musicale given on Monday evening at the home of John Porte 
ous afforded a number of friends an opportunity of again hearing 
that talented artist, Frederick John Maguire, of New York, whose 
performances upon the piano upon previous visits have been so 
favorably commented upon 

The supreme pleasure of the evening was provided by Mr. Ma 
guire in his masterly rendition of an entire act from Wagner's “Die 
Walkure,”’ which, in spite of the tremendous demands which it 
makes upon the performer, was given with faultless art and brill 
iancy. His performance was a revelation, no less than a delight, to 
his auditors 

A noteworthy fact in connection with Mr. Maguire's performance 
was that during the entire evening he played without score what 
this implies is recognized when it is remembered that a single 
number sometimes occupied more than half an hour, furnishing an 
adequate criterion of his prodigious memory as well as his excep 
tional ta’ent as an artist. Mr. Maguire was until recently of the 
Virgil Piano School, New York, and is a notable example of the 
cfhe cncy cf institution 








WW RATHBONE, 


SOPRANO, 
Concerts and Opera. 


DIRECTION: 


VICTOR THRANE, 33 Union Sq., W., New York, 


*‘ jean and Edouard.” 


LEHMANN 


By LIL. 


NEw YorK, February, 1899. 
LATELY attempted, in the case of Maurel, to help a 
dramatic giant to his rights, and to-day I would speak 
to the people of Berlin of a singer of talent who gives me 
no less pleasure than the other. 


Jean de Reszké is a singer such as unfortunately we 
have no longer an opportunity to hear elsewhere. His 
full, soft, noble, not too great voice, his noble style of 


breathing, his delivery, equally remarkable in all languages, 
his _ all intonation are of the 
pleasure to the hearer. And the comes off 


surpassing sources purest 


spectator, too, 


equally well. Jean is a tall, very good-looking man, with 
very good manners, and-a good, refined style of acting 
When we think that till three years ago he sang almost 
exclusively on French and Italian stages in French and 


{Italian operas we must be astounded to find him such a 


remarkable Tristan 
Everything is kept strictly in the lines of beauty; his 
performances give the hearer the satisfaction and repose 


of assured enjoyment, and one can rest happy in listening 


which never become tedious. 


1850, 


to these beauties, 


Jean was born in and as a boy sang in church 


but he interrupted his 
Mean 


tenor 


t first he was destined for the law, 


studies to devote himself to the stage as a baritone 


attention 


" 


from all 


called to his 


ace 


traveled for 


while sides his was 


before he m his final reso 


He 


brother in Italy and Spain, he 


voice, but 


for a long time 


lution he made no use of it years with his 


sister and Iped them wi 


advice, 
pare d, 


heard all the first artists, learned from them, 
did not 
iant offers to 


continued to 


worked by himseli, allow himself to 


astray by the most brill take a prominent 


lived on in 


1884 almost 


position, and would have have 


had not Massenet and Maurel ir 


this fashion 


by force torn him away from his contemplated course of 


H erodiade the Paris Opéra 


He 


life and made him create at 


began his career as a tenor remained five 
last years 
America and London. His 
‘Nanon,” “Werther,” 
“Le Prophete,” l’ 
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Jean exercises extraordinary self-control; he never will 


burden his resources with what he is not in a condition to 
He takes account of 
character which he 
; P 1 . } 
nto the background as soon a§ another 
portant. Hence the lack of great, ove 


Che effects of hi quently, re 


master every word, every trait of the 


always caretu 


becomes 


represents; he is to step 


more im 
rflowing passion 
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s noble singing 


1 alone, of 


broken, effects which can be attained solely, an 
perfect beauty. Every artist ought to reflect on this, for 
what is offered to the public and to art ought to be per 
fectly beautiful, perfectly satisfying Thus I understand 
art, thus I love it 

Self-knowledge and self-control are the chief factors which 


bring an artist to maturity; without them no one can be 
an artist in the full sense of the word [To-day beginners 
start out as great artists, to end very often, yes, generally 


It is not always requisite to have great 
that 


as very small ones 


resources and an overpowering gigantic genius 1S 


born only once in a hundred years—even a man of talent 


can do remarkable work in his limitations—even much 
better service, for a man of talent (ein Talent) can form 
other talents, but to imitate a genius is love’s labor lost 
Unfortunately talents, like that of Jean, who can use their 
resources as wisely as he can, are as rare as genius. To 
hear Jean sing Romeo, Faust, Le Prophéte, Lohengrin 
and Tristan are pleasures such as to-day can scarcely be 
experienced again. He stands before us a singer of the 
very first rank, and he fully deserves that we shouid lay 


our homage at his feet 


Edouard, the basso, the younger brother, the most lova 
ble character I know, the favorite of all the world, is also 
jtti_e dis tinguished singer to whom we listen with pleas 
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ure, whose magnificent, soft and rich voice wells forth 
without effort from the broad chest of its possessor. His 
character inclines him to roles like those of Leporello and 
3asilio, although his King Marke (a wonderful perform- 
ance), his Brother Lawrence in “Romeo,” and his Mar- 
cel are not inferior. If I here assert that the trio in the 
second act of “Don Juan,” Elvira, Don Juan and Lepo- 
rello, every time lets loose a storm, that Maurel and 
Edouard after the churchyard scene are, every time, called 
out, this speaks for itself and nothing more need be said 
Jean and Edouard, as they are always called by every 
body, are both serious artists, true to their duties, slaves to 
art, never go out, in no society, learn and study, never a 
word, never a note fails, they are industrious and conscien 
tious, and for years have been the favorites of the Ameri 
can public. Add to this, the most amiable colleagues, the 
One can be proud and glad 
It gives me 


most affectionate brothers 
at the same time to work with such artists 
especial pleasure to indicate to the world, in this place, all 


the good and beautiful which they give us 


Beatrice Fine. 


Since the advent of this charming singer's arrival from 
California, where she was recognized as one of its most 
artistic singers, Mrs. Fine has been heard several times 
in New York. She will sing with the Rubinstein Club 


April 13, and at the Apollo Club of Orange April 15, and 
numerous other engagements are pending 
Schnecker’s Easter Works. 

Among this prolific composer’s works especially suitable 
for Easter are these carols: “Day of Wonder, Day of 
Gladness”: ‘‘Hail, Thou Glorious Easter Morning,” “Have 
You Heard the Wondrous Story?” 
O Joyous Easter Morning” (chorus in unison), “Rise 
Rise, Free from Thy Mourning,” “Springtime Birds Are 


(chorus in unison) 


Singing, Singing,” and “The Morning Purples All the 
Sky.” 

Also these anthems By the horny W ay ol Sorrow,” 
alto and tenor solos and mixed chorus; “Sing with All the 
Sons of Glory,” bass solo and mixed chorus 

Finally, a short cantata for Easter is “The Risen King,” 
omposition, with short solos 


iot difheult \ f these works are obtainable at any 


a melodious and flowing 
music store 
Two St. Cecilia Club Concerts, Dallas, Tex. 

On Wednesday evening, March 1, the St. Cecilia Choral 
Club, of Dallas, Tex., gave the twelfth recital at Phoenix 
Hall. The soloist was Miss Winnie Pyle, pianist. Thess 
selections were played 

Handel-Vogrict 
St. Cecilia Club. 
Andante Spianato ard Polonaise Brillante, op. 22 Chopir 
Miss Winnie Pyle 
Ossian’s Fingal 


Song from Brahms 


St. Cecilia Club. 
Paganini-Liszt 


Moszkowski 


Capriccio, E flat major 

Concert Valse, op. 34 ‘ 

Miss Winnie Pyle 

May Dance , Hamerik 
St. Cecilia Club. 

On the following evening, at the same place, a harp re 
cital was given by Mrs. Clara Murray, assisted by the St 
Cecilia Club. Mrs. Murray is one of the best-known 
harpists in America, and her work is remarkable for clarity, 
rhythm and delicacy. Mrs. Jules D. Roberts is the director 
of the club. For this evening's entertainment the arrange 
ment was this: 
Fantasie ovens .Alvars 
Mrs. Clara Murray 
Song from Ossian’s Fingal ‘ Brahms 
St. Cecilia Club 

.Godefroid 
..Godefroid 


Les Adieux 
Danse des Sylphs : ‘ 
Mrs. Clara Murray 
May Dance Kihametaeins . Hamerik 
St. Cecilia Club 
- £§ f. if eee eee .. Donizetti-Cheshire 


GO HEINZ 


Concert Baritone. 


(LONDON AND GERMANY.) 
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First Recital, Mendelssohn Hall, March |—Matinee. 
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A Boy with a Future. 
A. PARSONS, the well-known teacher of piano, oi 
e this city, believes that he has discovered in Nathan 
Fryer, the young boy whose picture appears on this page, 
a talent of the first order. Master Fryer has been studying 
with Mr. Parsons only this season, but is under contract 
for a complete course of work. He is but eleven years of 
age, but exhibits a wonderfully mature style of playing 
that astonishes and fascinates all who have the good for 
tune to hear him. He already has a large repertory, and 
plays with imagination, breadth and much technical ease 
and, in the opinion of Mr. Parsons, shows traits that can 
only be found in those destined to become great pianists 
Master Fryer appeared in public for the first time at 
the recital which was given by J. Jerome Hayes, the well- 
known teacher of voice, at Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, 
March 10. Too much cannot be said in praise of the boy’s 





NATHAN FRYER. 


performance. The large audience testified its appreciation 





n an unmistakable way. He amazed all by his mastery 

of the keyboard, and his broad and mature conception of 

the difficult numbers he essayed. It is not exaggeration to 

say that he is one of the most richly gifted of the young 

pianists of the day. In Mr. Parsons he has an able and 
hi 


painstaking preceptor, who is developing him in the most 
intelligent manner 
Here is another young genius of whom the world will 


hear 


Helarich Meyn's Engagements. 


Heinrich Meyn, the popular singer, has been engaged 
to sing at the following concerts: March 23, his own re 
cital; March 26, Mrs. Trenor Park; March 31, “The Mes 
siah,” Montreal; April 2, “Czar and Carpenter,” opera in 
costume at the Academy of Music; April 6, Kaltenborn 
Quartet, Yonkers; April 11, Orpheus Club, Springfield; 
April 12, Marguerite Hall recital, New York; April 14, 
Miss Prentiss’ recital, Cleveland; March 18, Fortnightly 
Music Club, Cleveland; April 20, Orpheus Club, Cin 


cinnati 
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Some New Music. 
HE MUSICAL COURIER has received a quantity 


of good music for review rhe Oliver Ditson Com 
pany has put forth many new publications, some by Ameri 
can composers, more taken from Europe. Novello, Ewer 
& Co. have sent a quantity of church music, in which may 
be found a good “Credo” by Myles B. Foster, and by the 
same composer a “Benedictus qui Venit.” The othe 
composers represented are Ferris Tozer, Smith N. Penfield 
Clement R. Gale, Rev. E. Vine Hall, Bruce Stern, Thoma 
\dams, John E. West, Charles L. Naylor, William Byrd 
Edwin H. Lemare, William Russell and Reginald S. Bar 
nicott. The music is al] fair, of typical conventionalized 
cathedral form, and an English cathedral at that. Medi 
ocre to a degree, but thoroughly respectable, it does not 
exactly fill an aching vacuum in America, for it is not be 
yond the range of possibilities that American composers 
can supply our native churches with all necessary music 
instead of 


Novelli 


if the publishers would give them a chance, 
deluging the field with the colossal output of 
Ewer monstrosities 





“Un Souvenir,” by H. S. Saroni Dansede Concert,’ 
by Franz Bendel; “Come to God’s Own Temple,” a sacred 
song by Ferdinand Q. Dulcken \ Lullaby,” by W. E 
Maclelymont; “I’m Dreaming, Loved Visions Are Nigh,’ 
and “Ye Dreams of Yore,” also by Dulcken; “O Light 


That Breaks From Yonder Tomb,” by Louis R. Dressler 
At the Spinning Wheel,” by Clemens Schultze; “Salve 


Henshaw Dana, are all Ditson publications 


Regina,” by ¢ 
of average merit and average difficulty They are not ex 
actly brilliant or inspired compositions, but are useful, just 

1 ting th 





s the billions of similar creations pre g em were 
iseful Ol a Detter cla worthy ore serious attention 
ire the six new songs by Bruno Oscar Klein, also pub 
lished by Ditsor These are one sacred song It Is Not 
Death to Dis ind five little secular ng alled | the 
Wood Lark Hush Thee, Baby,” “Nae Shoon to Hide 


Her Tiny Taes Last Night” and “Golden Tressed Ade 





aide.” No vocalist should be without the Klein songs, for 
ney are up¢ 

The Ditson house has also given the public a number 

Chaminade’s sweet and dainty com] tions, and some 
rom Francis Thoms It would be interesting to know 

hat royalty these foreigners receive from the America 
editions of the x ‘ works. Or doesn’t the Ditson 
Company pay them anything for the American privileges 
Chaminade’s compositions, from which she should be 
making a good income from the American sale, are: “Ara 
besque,” Scaramouche,” Les Sylvains Automne 
and “Valse Caprice,” all piano pieces, excellent in torn 
and construction; they are quite difficult, singularly orig 
nal and refined La Siréne Waltz,” by Thome, is 
1 clever but not remarkable mposition, though bette 
than most of this class of musi 

The George B. Jennings pany have sent i good 

Ave Maria,” by P. A. Tirindelli. An effective soprano 
solo is introduced: the entire composition is forceful and 


spirited 
THe Musicat Courier has also received from the above 
firm a minuet, arranged from Mozart’s Symphony in E fiat 
by Mozart Schulhoff; a “Tarantelle,” by W. Kube; “April 
4 Sunday in the Village,’ 


Roses,” | y Charles Godard 
by Franz Behr, and “Un Jour de Valse,” by Theo. Lack 
These are all good compositions for pupils; they are bright 


and interesting 


G. E. della Rocca, of New York, has published three 


very pretty songs. One called “I eS the Spheres 
with words by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, is specially com 
mendable ‘Good Night” and “If Thou Hast Still a 


Mother Left,” are admirable songs for medium voices 
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CABLE: 
“ WITYORK, EDLOW, NEV’ YORK.” 
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AND VIENNA. 


W. L. Blumenschein has composed an Easter song for 
soprano or tenor solo, called “The First Begotten of the 
Dead.” The words are taken m the Episcopal hymnal 
It is an animated composition and promises to become 
popular 

THE 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, ' 
86 GLEN ROAD, ROSEDALE, TORONTO 


HE English examination continues to be 

the most important topic discussed by the musicians 
of Quebec and Ontario. Whether the excitement extends 
to British Columbia is doubtful, but it is certain that mem- 
bers of the profession in the eastern part of Canada at 
are determined to conduct their own examinations. 


question 


least 

Samuel Aitken, honorary secretary of the Associated 
Board of the Royal College of Music and Royal Academy 
of Music, London, England, has lately arrived in Canada 
and continues to endeavor to introduce English examina- 
He has visited Mon- 
treal, Ottawa and the 
last named city the local press has contained some lively 
discussions. In the World of March 13 Mr. Aitken calls 
upon all who have felt the burden and tyranny by which 
theirart is enchained to separate themselves from its present 
bondage and to make a bold stand for liberty of teaching 
and examination, meaning, as it must, the advancement 


tions where they are not wanted. 
Toronto, and since his arrival in 


and emancipation of music. 

In that journal’s ensuing issue “Secretary Church’—to 
quote from the lWorld’s heading—“has a word to say in 
reply.” 

The examination protest, then about to be forwarded to 
influential persons in England and Canada, was published 
in THe Musicat Courier of December 7, 1898, under the 
title, “Canada’s Musical Declaration of Independence.” 
This protest has now been signed by a long list of names 
and forwarded, as arranged. It reached the stately walls 
of Rideau Hall, the Viceregal mansion at Ottawa. It was 
placed before the Earl of Minto, Governor General of 
Canada—he who above most persons must be in sympathy 
with Canadians, he who for five long years remains in this 
country and here holds sway. 

Read this extract from His Excellency’s answer, penned 
by the aristocratic hand of his private secretary. Read it 
and weep or smile—as you choose: 

His Excellency regrets that he cannot accept the views expressed 
in protest. The reputation of the Associated Board of the Royal 
Academy of Music and Royal College of Music stands so high that 
he can hardly think that examinations conducted under its super- 
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vision could tend either to lower the standard of Canadian musicians 
or to create antagonistic musical factions; indeed, they would appear 
to him likely to produce opposite results. The Board 
now sends éxaminers to South Africa, and the 
diplomas it grants are ones that carry 
value in the eyes of the musical world. 

His Excellency heartily sympathizes with the desire expressed in 
the protest to retain for Canada Canadian institutions of her own 
but he believes that the acceptance by Canadian musicians of the 
examinations in question would, instead of proving injurious to 
such institutions, conduce greatly to insure their ultimate success 
and would open up a wider field for the development of musical 
genius than at present evists. 


entirely 


























Australia and to 


practically the only any 


This whole matter was thus summed up on March 16 
for the Canadian Department in THE MusicaL Courier 
by S. S. Church, who has already been referred to as se 
retary of the Ontario protesting committee: 

“The presence in Canada at this time of Samuel Aitken, 
honorary secretary of the Associated Board of the R. A 
M. and R. C. M., and the erratic policy adopted by that 
gentleman, has not strengthened the position of that in 
stitution in its attempt to establish its musical examina- 
tions in this country, nor has it served to elevate the 
honorary secretary of the Associated Board in the esti- 
mation of the musical profession here; neither has it been 
the means of promoting congenial relations between mu- 
sical England and musical Canada. 

“Since his arrival in Canada (about the 
month), Mr. Aitken’s modus operandi has been one of 
various indiscreet blunders, attacks on the musical profes 
statements, innuen- 


middle of last 


sion, apologies, supplications, false 
does, insinuations and vituperous censure, all of which 
have been met by the protesting musicians in the press 
and otherwise in a fair but emphatic manner. Mr. Aitken’s 
several subsequent overtures to individaul members of the 
profession here have also been politely declined His 
fusilade of abuse will not be barren of good results from 
present indications, but in these results neither Mr. Aitken 
nor the Associated Board are likely to participate. 
“Notwithstanding the vigorous protest made against the 
Associated Board’s examinations, as introduced by Mr 
Aitken, Canadians have yet to express the first objection 
to mutual co-operation with English musical institutions 
of good repute, foremost among which are the R. A. M. 
and the R. C. M., when such affiliation has for its aim 
mutual privileges and advantages. On the other hand, 
Canadians emphatically object to any proposition wherein 
they are made simply agents instead of copartners. 


FANNIE - - - - - 


BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER. 


568 East Division St., Chicago., I11. 











“Mr. Aitken’s policy has had a magnetic influence in 
welding together the profession in Canada in a bond of 
union, which could only result from the presence of what 
it considered to be a common enemy. The profession al- 
most as a whole, irrespective of creed or nationality, have 
given unmistakable expression of their allegiance to their 
rights by subscribing their names to the protest which has 
already been forwarded to distinguished personages in 
England. 

“The situation at present may be summed up as follows: 

“First. The Associated Board has through its honorary 
secretary made an abortive attempt to establish its system 
of musical examinations in Canada on a line inimical with 
the best musical interests of the country. 

“Second. A good sound lesson has been taught, accom- 
panied by a definite warning to all outside musical exam- 
ining bodies to ‘reckon with the host’ in immigrating to 
this country. 

“Third. Canadian 
greater activity on their own behalf, and in the protection 
ultimate forma 


musicians have been aroused to 


of their rights. The initiative toward the 
tion of a national musical examining body has already 
been taken by Ontario musicians, since there is now in 
progress the 
view musical examinations within the province under ‘uni 


organization of an association having in 
versity auspices 

“Fourth. The whole affair has created a feeling of dis- 
gust for the Associated Board’s Canadian venture on the 


part of the unprejudiced of the musical profession in Eng- 


land, and also the unbiased among the leading English 
journals. 

“Fifth. The fact has been demonstrated that musical 
examinations by outside musical examining bodies are 


not a necessity to the musical development of this country 

“Sixth 
their qualifications in the management and conduct of mu 
and are 


Canadian musicians are in a fair way to prove 


sical affairs of the Dominion, as they have done 


doing in commercial and political questions 





It is hardly necessary to add that, with the statements 
and proposals here made by Mr. Church, on behalf of 
Canadian musicians, and in defense of Canadian examina 
tions, THE Mustcat Courier is most decidedly in sym 
pathy 

> * * 

If the author of “The Sad Fate of Canada,” an article 
referred to last week as appearing in the New York Sun 
will notice the attitude of musicians here toward the pro 
posed introduction of ( other than Canadian 
he may discover that some persons in this country are 
not completely devoid of ir depe ndence 

By the way, last Monday the Sun again gave up space 
to Canada. A certain Mr. Russell stated that the “edi 
torial of the 7th inst. on “The Sad Fate of Canada’ would 


sting a differently organized people into some semblance 
of vitality, but on the Canadian mind it is effort thrown 
away and ammunition wasted.” 

It begins to look as though the Sun may start a Can 
adian departmert. Why not? Mr. Russell might edit 


it, and there is evidently reason for him to begin the work 
at once, for, according to his own statement that ““The Can 
adian character will have to undergo the gradual trans 
formation of another century or two before much progress 


toward altered conditions can be hoped for.” 
ses 


J. S. Lewis, Jr., the well-known editor of the Montreal 
Gazette’s music department, has been appointed THe Musi 
cAL CourtEer’s Montreal correspondent. Mr. Lewis’ work 
will speak for itself. He is a critic of ability, and a brill- 
iant writer, who is well versed in matters musical in the 
Canadian metropolis 

Mr. Lewis’ first official dispatch will be 
issue, and his letters appear week 
musical items for insertion in THe Musica CourRIER 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto ; Mme. 
de Pasquali, Soprano; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; 
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singers now before the public. 
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Edward MacDowell—Op. 55, Sea Pieces. 

Op. 56, Four Songs, high or low 
Gerrit Smith—Op. 20, Seven Songs. 
Edmund Severn—Gavotte for Violin and Piano. 
Hubert de Blanck—Minuette for Piano. 


P, L, JUNG, 4 East 17th Street, New York. 
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should be sent to him at the Gaszette’s editorial rooms, 
where they will receive every attention and consideration. 
May HAMILTON. 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


MONTREAL. 
MARCH 15 1890 

To compress into the compass of a letter an adequate ac- 
count of last month’s musical events is a task rather stu- 
pendous in its magnitude, for the City by the Mountain has 
had an abundant feast of good things since the Lenten 
season opened. In conformity, perhaps, with the spirit of 
the forty days of fasting and deprivation, local music has 
taken on an unmistakable and churchly guise. Oratorio re- 
hearsals in preparation for the numerous productions of re- 
ligious music before Easter have been the predominant 
form of activity. Lest the sombre sincerity of such com- 
positions should vitiate the energy and earnestness of the 
performers, a kindly fate has leavened the musical lump, 
however, with a plentiful intersprinkling of secular and en- 
joyable recitals 


The Symphony Orchestra has plodded industriously on 
its thankless path with no visible diminution in either num- 
bers or zeal. Though the little band of adherents who 
gather every fortnight in Windsor Hall to enjoy the really 
capable efforts of Professor Goulet and his men has sev- 
eral times numbered only a few-fold more souls than were 
comprised in the orchestra, the quality of the concerts has 
deteriorated not a whit from the high standard set at the 
beginning of the season. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
the intrinsic happiness contained in honest efforts to inter- 
pret for the benefit of an unresponsive world the great or- 
chestral masterpieces of musical literature will in some de- 
gree requite the members of the organization for the laud- 
able work, which has met with anything but financial suc- 
cess. 

In the program of February 10, the most notable num- 
ber was Sjorgren’s Second Sonata for violin and piano, 
Professor Goulet himself playing the solo to Mrs. H. R. 
Ives’ excellent piano accompaniment. The composition was 
decidedly interesting in its exemplification of the influence 
of the Norwegian school upon the development of sonata 
composition. Three movements from Haydn’s “Pauken- 
wirble” Symphony supplied the severely classical element. 
which De Greef’s Ballade, in which the orchestra showed 
at the greatest disadvantage of the series, nearly neutral- 
ized. The “Zampa” Overture, “Cavalleria” Prelude and the 
grand march from Gounod’s “La Reine de Saba,” all es- 
pecial favorites of the orchestra’s, completed the program 

The succeeding concert, on February 24, showed what 
it was feared might develop into a radical change in the 
accepted form of the program. For the first time in two 
years there was no symphony number, and the obvious in- 
ference seemed to be that whereas the mountain would not 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet was going to the mountain 
—in other words, if the Montreal musical public would not 
come to hear classical music, Professor Goulet was willing 
to lure them on the upward path by compositions bearing 
no such fearsome names as “symphonies” or “sonatas.” 
The second number on the program, heretofore sacred to 
the great masters, had been conceded to Bizet, whose 
“Children’s Game,” with its plethora of tinkling melody and 
dearth of intellectual content. Two of the movements were 
encored—a fate which never befell a symphony. Gabriel’s 
“Fabliau”’ and Grieg’s “Elegiac Melody,” the last being es- 
pecially well played, were likewise enthusiastically received 
A pastoral of Durant’s and the Hungarian March from 
Berlioz’s “Faust” completed the orchestral part of the pro- 
gram. Miss Estelle O’Brien, a local amateur of consid- 
erable ability, furnished the solo number, the prayer and 
barcarolle from “L’Etoile du Nord.” 

Before the concert last Friday, March 10, it is to be pre- 
sumed, some good influences had been at work, for the 
entire afternoon was devoted to Mendelssohn, with the 
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Scotch Symphony as the piéce de résistance. The orches- 
tra was at its best, and acquitted itself most creditably, 
though the audience was discouragingly small, a fact which 
forces into prominence the thought that the path to finan- 
cial success lies in the dubious artistic expedient of popu- 
larizing the concerts. With the “Athalie” march, the “Ruy 
Blas” overture, the “Capriccio Brillant” as a piano and 
orchestra duet, and “Infelice” as a soprano solo, with or- 
chestral accompaniment, it would be hard to conceive of a 
program more comprehensive or more attractive to the 
classicists. Mrs. H. R. Ives’ rendition of the Capriccio was 
especially worthy of notice, and the number proved to be 
one of the most enjoyable of this year’s concerts. Miss 
Lottie Graham was the soprano, and her singing was most 
satisfactory. A touch of rather grewsome comedy was 
furnished by the “explanation” of the Scotch Symphony, 
which appeared on the programs. 

John S. Dwight was responsible for it, and the following 
sentence may be taken as fairly characteristic of its depth 
and scope. In the Scherzo, after a profuse mixing of meta 
phors, Mr. Dwight tells of a “skyey background” of horn 
and oboe tones, “charming the soul away with it in pleased 
forgetfulness, when, with a sudden revulsion of conscious- 
ness, we are in the minor chord of D, like a great sob es- 
caping involuntarily. Comparatively few of us, unfortu 
nately, have ever allowed a skyey background to charm us 
with itself into forgetfulness, and only those who have felt 
like a great sob escaping involuntarily can know all the 
delights of the minor chord of D. Dr. Dwight’s character- 
ization of his emotions seems to be elliptical, not to say 
hysterical. 

On March 24 Professor Goulet is to be tendered a bene 
fit concert by the orchestra, and some prominent local 
musicians. From the interest already taken in the event 
the prediction seems justified that through the proceeds of 
this concert a large part of the debt which the orchestra 
has contracted this year will be wiped out 


* * * 


Next in prominence to the Symphony concerts, viewed 
from the standpoint of local musical interest, are undoubt- 
edly the two series of semi-private recitals given by Mad- 
ame Nilea and by Miss Abbott. with Mr. du Domaine’s 
assistance. Madame Nilca’s recitals, as already described 
in Tne Mustcat. Courter, are of a distinctly educational 
trend, the object being to illustrate and explain the aspects 
of the various national schools of composition. In every 
instance the artist secured as a soloist has been thoroughly 
versed in the traditions of the compositions presented, and 
Madame Nilca’s lectures have been made additionally valu- 
able by the practical exemplifications of the tenets she has 
propounded. The third seance of the season was held on 
February 14, when M. E. Medvedeff. a tenor from the St 
Petersburg opera, sang a number of Russian compositions 

As was the case at both the previous seances, the Ladies’ 
Ordinary of the Windsor Hotel was well filled by a fash- 
ionable and most appreciative audience, M. Medvedeff 
being compelled to accept several encores. Madame 
Nilca’s lecture dealt particularly with the development of 
Russian music uncontaminated by the influence of other 
national schools 

The fourth seance of the series will be illustrative of the 
French schoo! and Madame Nilca will herself sing the fol 


lowing compositions: 


Air, Aux plaisirs. aux delices Guedron 
Romance, Bois Enais Lully 
Air, Adieu, Chere Louise Monsigny 
Romance, Plaisir d’ Amour Martini 

Mehul 


Romance, Joseph 
Air, Les Diins Auber 
Aria, T! m’Aimé Maillart 
Aria, Il ne revient plus Gounod 
Romance, Reverie Saint-Saéns 
Chanson Bohéme Bizet 

Miss Abbott and Mr. du Domaine, it is understood, 
were so well satisfied with the success of their four fort 
nightly recitals in the hall of the Art Gallery that there is 
every probability of a repetition of the recitals on a larger 
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scale next season. All four were thoroughly enjoyable, 
and an unlimited amount of credit is due the two musicians 
who undertook the task. The Art Gallery upon each oc- 
casion was filled to the doors 

For the third recital, which occurred on February 8, 
Mrs. H. de M. Harvey was secured as the soloist. Mrs. 
Harvey’s Montreal début was completely successful. She 
was, perhaps, at her best in Godard’s Berceuse (from 
Jocelyn”) and a madrigal by Chaminade. Tschaikow 
sky’s “Serenade de Don Juan” was given as an encore 
The instrumental part of the program consisted of two 
violin and piano duets by Miss Abbott and Mr. du Do- 
maine, a Rubinstein Sonata, op. 13, and a Danse Tzigane 

Max Heinrich, in a program of German songs, brought 
the series of recitals to a delightful close on February 22 


* * * 


As was confidently expected, Gounod’s “Redemption” 
as given by the Solfeggio Institute on March 14 was one 
of the best musical events of the season. The Solfeggio 
Institute is an organization of French musicians whose 
cardinal principle is that it is not necessary to go outside 
Montreal for a satisfactory production of an oratorio. 
Che purpose of the Institute is primarily the development 
of music, and second, the convincing a somewhat skeptical 
general public that local efforts are possessed of some 
considerable merit. They succeeded in accomplishing both 
at Tuesday's concert, for he Redemption” was sung en- 
the Institute, and 


tirely by local musicians, members o 
sung so well that even those whose expectations had been 
high were pleasantly surprised. Two hundred and fifty 
voices comprised the chorus and there were fifty musicians 
in the orchestra. The soloists, all members of the Insti 
tute, were Mrs. Artheme Desmarais, Misses Hortense 
Villeneuve and Julia Tremblay, and Louis Berube and 
Edmond Langlois. Great credit is due Edouard Melochy, 
the founder, and J. B. Dubois, the musical director of the 
Institute 

It is announced that before the close of the present year 
another concert will be given, devoted entirely to the 
works of Canadian composers 


* * * 


The Motet Choir’s annual concert also took place on 
Tuesday evening, March 14, and the conjunction of events 
prevented a large audience at either concert. Herr Anton 
Hegner had been secured as the soloist. His first number 
was a concerto for the ‘cello, op. 17, written some years 
ago, but played on Tuesday for the first time in public 
It is full of technical difficulties and scarcely seems destined 
to a wide popularity, though it affords Herr Hegner an 
excellent opportunity for the display of his mastery over 
the ‘cello. It was not until Herr Hegner’s second number 
that a recall was demanded, his playing of another com- 
position of his own, an Elegie, creating a decided im 
pression, which was intensified by a Van Goen Scherzo 

The numbers contributed by the Motet Choir were, as 
Among the most successful were 
Gounod’s 


usual, much enjoyed 
Pinsuti’s part song, “When Hands Meet”; 
Motet, “Come Unto Him,” and Caldicott’s “Out on the 
Waters.” Horace W. Reyner, the conductor, is to be 
sincerely congratulated on the work of the choir 

* * * 

The Philharmonic Society is making strenuous efforts 
in preparation for its performance of “Samson” on March 
21. Rehearsals have shown that the chorus work will be 
thoroughly satisfactory. For the soloists the committee 
of management have secured Mina Schilling, Josephine 
S. Jacoby, Evan Williams and Ffrangcon-Davies. Though 
this year’s Philharmonic production does not attempt the 
proportions of last year’s festival, it is confidently expected 
that the care and attention devoted to preparation will 
result in a production of as high an artistic value as the 
memorable events of last year 

Horace W. Reyner is also deep in rehearsals for a mag 
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nificent production of “The Messiah” on Good Friday. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre has been chosen for the presenta- 
tion, the excellent acoustic properties of the house making 
it especially valuable for such occasions. The chorus will 
number 250 voices and will be mainly composed of mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Society and Motet and Zephyr 
choirs. Professor Goulet will lead the orchestra, the nu- 
cleus of which will be the entire Symphony organization. 
Arthur Dorey, organist of Emmanuel Church, will act as 
accompanist. 

It was with very earnest and sincere regret that the news 
was received of William Reed’s resignation as organist of 
the American Presbyterian Church. Mr. Reed has been 
thoroughly identified with the best musical interests of the 
city, and his loss will be widely felt. He becomes the 
organist of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
and the position he leaves will be filled by W. H. Dingle, 
a Belleville organist. 

Preparations for the building of a magnificent new organ 
in St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church are engrossing consider- 
able local interest. It is the intention of the church to 
make their new instrument worthy of ranking with the 
best organs in Canada. 

Little has been heard lately of Miss Victoria Cartier, the 
young Canadian organist, whose recitals upon her return 
from study in Paris created considerable furore. It is un- 
derstood, however, that after Lent another will be given. 
Her church, St. Louis de France, is also to install a new 
organ in the near future. 

On March g an excellent concert was the 
Windsor Hall, under the direction of Professor Fowler. 
Among those who took part were Miss McAndrew and 
Messrs. du Domaine, Le Bel and Carpenter. 

The fortnightly twilight recital in St. James’ Methodist 
Church, which should have been given on the same date, 
has been postponed a week. The principal numbers on the 
program are to be contributed by Master Walter Hislop, 
a boy pianist of more than ordinary ability. 

Considerable interest was awakened by the recent resig- 
nation of Captain W. H. Benyon, president of the Philhar- 
monic Society, from the position he has held so long and 
A lack of time was the reason assigned for 
W. Hooper was unanimously 


given in 


so honorably. 
the resignation. Angus 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

H. E. Krehbiel, the well-known New York critic, de- 
lighted a large audience at the Art Gallery last month by 
his lecture on the music of Shakespeare. 

From the standpoint of music, pure and simple, undoubt- 
edly one of the most pleasant events of the present season 
was Lady Hallé’s appearance at a recital last Monday. 
There were many in Montreal who had heard Lady Hallé 
at the famous recitals in Liverpool, under the direction of 
her husband, the late Sir Charles Hallé, and the universal 
verdict was that her playing has not at all deteriorated. 
The program included Tartini’s Sonata in G minor, with 
the celebrated “Trillodel Diavolo,” the adagio from Spohr’s 
Ninth Concerto and Bazzini’s “Rondeau des Lutins,” and 
every number was encored. Miss Miller and Max Liebling 
assisted at the recital. 

On March 3 an excellent audience greeted Plunket 
Greene, who, assisted by Miss Beverly Robinson, and Mel- 
ville Ellis, furnished a characteristic program of ballads, 
including “The Erlking.”’ 

During the last week in February Max Heinrich, assisted 
by his daughter, Miss Julia Heinrich, gave a series of three 
recitals, which fairly filled the Academy of Music and af- 
forded an excellent opportunity for those many Montreal- 
ers who never miss a chance to hear Mr. Heinrich to 
feast to the full. 

Rosenthal’s two recitals on March 20 and 22 promise to 
bring the month to a brilliant close. Blanche Marchesi is 
also to give two recitals on the 27th and 2oth. 

The announcement has just been made that this year 
Montreal is to have three weeks of grand opera, beginning 
on April 3 at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The New Orleans 
Stock Opera Company will be the attraction, and grand 





opera is to alternate with opera bouffe and opera comique. 
The repertory will include ‘“‘La Navarraise,” “Sigurd,” “La 
Reine de Saba,” “Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser,” “La Juive,” 
“Robert le Diable,” “Aida,” “Carmen” “L’Africaine,” and 
among the lighter operas, “La Fille du Madame Angot,” 
“Mignon,” “Bocacce,” “Les Petits Michu” and “La 
Poupée.” Joun Lewis, Jr. 


TORONTO. 
MARCH 17, 1899. 

The event of the week in this city was the appearance 
last night of Moriz Rosenthal in Massey Music Hall. 
The pianist was recalled time after time, and his triumph 
was complete. As there is not time to do this event full 
justice in this letter the description of it must be reserved 
until later. 

For many weeks a great deal of Toronto news has been 
given, while Montreal has been silent. This week Toronto 
retires in favor of Montreal. The weekly letters from the 
last named city will be read with keen interest by all musi- 
cians in this locality. M. H 


HAMILTON. 
March 14, 1890 

The Normal College Glee Club gave a very pleasing pro- 
gram in the Assembly Hall of the Collegiate Institute on 
March 3. The club was augmented by additional singers, 
and under the direction of C. L. M. Harris, Mus. Doc., 
gave several selections, the most popular being the ‘“Wed- 
ding Chorus.” The Victoria University Mandolin and 
Guitar Club received a hearty welcome, and their numbers 
were thoroughly enjoyed by the large audience. The in 
struments were perfectly tuned and the ensemble playing 
could: not have been better. Mr. Le Barge gave a mando- 
lin solo, which showed him to be a master of this instru- 
ment. The vocal soloist was Miss Carman (contralto), of 
Buffalo. 

The different charitable institutions of the city gave a 
concert in the Grand Opera House last week, which event 
proved a success, both financially and otherwise. The 
band of the Thirteenth Batallion gave three numbers, and 
made a very artistic looking group, with a forest scene in 
the background. Inthe duet “Estudiantina” (an old favor 
ite) Mrs. Palmer and Mrs. MacKelcan wer most suc- 
cessful, the ensemble being perfect. Every number on the 
program was encored, a rather too frequent circumstance, 
I am sorry to say, at many of our concerts. 

The event of the week was the song recital given by 
Plunket Greene, basso, assisted by Miss Beverley Robin- 
son (soprano), and Melville Ellis, pianist. Mr. Greene, 
from his opening number, “Les Petits Oiseaux,” to the 
closing, “Jug of Punch,” was rapturously applauded. His 
voice in the piano passages was marvelously sweet and 
musical, and his declamatory work was a perfect revela- 
tion to many of his hearers. Miss Robinson’s numbers, 
including the duet, “La ci Darem,” which she sang with 
Mr. Greene, were well received. Mr. Ellis’ accompani- 
ments deserved the highest praise. 

An evening of Scottish song was given in the school- 
room of Central Presbyterian Church, on Friday, March 
10. Mrs. Fenwick, Mrs. Frank MacKelcan, Miss Pilkey, 
Mr. Bruce, Mr. Jardine and Geo. Allan took part. Mrs 
Fenwick, who for some years was a member of the choir, 
proved herself still to be a great favorite with the congre- 
gation. Mrs. MacKelcan sang particularly well, and, like 
Mrs. Fenwick, had to respond to encores. Mr. Allan 
never sang better, his solo being given in a finished man- 
ner, while his tones were purely musical. J. E. P. Aldous’ 
playing of the accompaniments was above criticism. The 
Sunday school orchestra, under Mr. Anderson’s direction, 
gave two numbers, and three pipers contributed the last 
touch to a happy “Scotch evening.” 

Ernest T. Martin has been engaged to sing the tenor role 
in “Princess Bonnie” at Woodstock. 
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will give a good program on the 16th. The band will be 
assisted by Miss Edith Spring, violinist, and Geo. Allan 
baritone. 

The Harris Orchestral Club expect to be assisted at their 
next concert by Ffrangcon-Davies, and should have a very 
large audience upon that occasion 

CaroLttneE A. Papps 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER. 
M:4RcBH &, 1899 

The chief event of the past week has been the first ap- 
pearance in British Columbia of Mr. and Mrs. Hannibal A 
Williams, of New York. On Monday evening last Mr 
Williams gave a most enjoyable recital of Shakespeare’s 
historical play, “King Henry IV.,” followed on Tues- 
day evening by an equally delightful recital of “As 
You Like It,” by Mrs. Williams, who, before her mar- 
riage, was known in the United States as Miss Jean Stuart 
Brown, an elocutionist of ability and power. The work of 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams are most artistic and finished in de- 
tail. The fact that Mlle. Kern Mrs. Williams 
to recite “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” before the pupils 
of her school is to be noted with satisfaction. It is not 
often that the younger generation on the Pacific Coast 
have the opportunity to hear any of Shakespeare’s plays 
well spoken, and such entertainments as those given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams are thoroughly calculated to inspire 
an interest in the works of good authors 

The Metropolitan Opera Company is meeting with great 
success all through the upper country 

The opening of the new Alhambra Theatre on Friday 
next will attract all lovers of light opera in the city. The 
Victoria amateurs will produce “Pearl of Pekin” on Friday 
and Saturday nights, and the Vancouver amateurs will give 
“Pinafore” on the following Monday and Tuesday. 

The large new opera house in New Westminster will 
be opened to-night by the Vancouver Operatic Society 
with “Pinafore.” Next week I shall deal at some length 
with these operatic performances, which both promise to 


engaged 


prove very successful 


VICTORIA 


This has been a quiet week in musical circles, but to- 
night the Arion Club give one of their delightful concerts 
of which I shall have more to say in next issue 

The rehearsals for “Iolanthe” are progressing favorably 
The opera will be produced in the theatre on Easter Mon 


day and Tuesday Juttan DurRHAM 


CANADIAN NOTES 

Mr. Krehbiel’s lecture on “How to Listen to Music” 
promises to attract a large audience to Association Hall 
on the evening of March 23 

Miss Bessie Bonsall, contralto, leaves Toronto for New 
York during the week beginning March 19. She 
spend several weeks in that city, and mail addressed to her 
in care of THe Musicat Courter’s New York office will 
reach her in safety. 

On Saturday afternoon 
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Voel, Sie Ci OURS Dhid cc dddccncwciccictscveres ... Rossini 
Miss Florence Walton 

Trovatore Transcription ............++eseeee+ .Gottschalk 
Miss Lillian Porter 

Daily Question ........... eddpicvescnnes ...»Helmund 

Vocal, Winds in the Trees..........s0sccese. vant tieenneuined Thomas 
Miss Fredrica Paul 

WD, Dhinisveccceccesntsdesebgemessaunt : co manatet Chopin 

PR TE sacdarsedcreserrakss srocchaciaaettsereinsessvceoense os Dohler 
Miss E. Houghton 

RII, 65 0 0.00068 ccicnsnc cbessavecostetedneces .. Schumann 
Miss Lillian Landell 

SD IE, GI odds s vccns whanteesecenekteincnecssesdesens Goria 

Misses Houghton and Porter 
Recitative, I Go on My Way.........--c-ceees .. Mendelssohn 


Air, For the Mountains Shall Depart (Elijah) 
F. Marlett Bell-Smith 

At the Toronto Conservatory of Music on March 13 a 
recital was given by pupils of Dr. Edward Fisher, the 
musical director. A full account of this concert, which 
attracted a large audience, will appear next week 

Mr. Fairclough will give an organ recital in All Saints’ 
Church, Toronto, on the evening of March 20 


About Musical People. 

Miss Maria Causey played a solo at the recent meeting 
of the New Century Club, Georgetown, Del 

The oratorio “The Holy City” is being rehearsed by fifty 
of the best voices in Neosho, Mo., under the direction of 
Mrs. J. M. Stevenson, with Miss Frances B. Smith as 
accompanist 

Those who participated in the musical at Knoxville, 
Tenn., which was given in the Centennial Baptist Church 
were Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Sanders, Miss Louise Mosely, 
Mrs. N. R. Stubblefield, Mrs. E. R. Zemp, Miss Margaret 
Hodges, Miss Roxie Beets and W. Powell Hale and 
George Brown 

The Choral Union of Lake Crystal, Minn., will give a 
concert May 1 

The Current Events program, Laramie, Wyo., recently 
was: Music: great orations, Mrs. Breitenstein; grand 
opera, Mrs. Coburn; modern orchestra, Mrs. Gardinier; 
popular music, Mrs. Rife; debate, Resolved, That Music 
Is a Greater Force in Civilization than Literature—affirm- 
ative, Mesdames Clark, Stevens, Kidd; negative, Mes- 
dames Chaplin, Converse, Connor 

Franklin L. Stead, of Chicago, has been secured by the 
College of Music, Jacksonville, Ill, to fill the place made 
vacant by the death of Wallace P. Day 

At the monthly gathering of Miss Anna O. Marsh's 
music pupils in Plainfield, N. J., illustrations in clavier 
and piano work were given 

Maud Rees, contralto; Fred Gardiner, tenor; T. Guild, 
cornetist, and Amy Austin, pianist, gave an interesting 
program at Phoenix, R. I 

Granville Starbuck, of San Bernardino, Cal., on behalf 
of the National Mandolin and Guitar Club, thanks Miss 
Ruby Migel, Mrs. C. D. Dickey, Fred M. Jenkins, George 
P. Skinner, A. C. Rudolph, the male quartet, John Tre- 
gear of Colton, Mrs. and Miss McCoy and George E 
Karstens of Los Angeles, for their labor in making the 

lub concert a success 

At Gilpin, Col., Mrs. H. Sears and Mrs. J. E. Light- 
bourn played a sonata at the Gilpin County Teachers’ As 
sociation meeting 

The Methodist women of Nebraska are raising $50,000 
to erect a building for the musical department of the Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University, which is located at Univer- 
sity Place, Neb. 

On next Tuesday evening Mrs. Ida Hardy, assisted by 
Mrs. Morfydd O. Kamp, gave a piano recital at Belleville, 
Kan. 

The Leadville (Col.) Musicians’ Protective Association 
gave a concert recently, in which Miss Mamie Denman, 
W. A. S. Parker, Miss Buena Alverson, Laura Lancaster, 
Miss Addie Henry, Jas. L. Ross, Leo A. Klein, Miss Josie 
Sprague and Mr. Barker, cellist, took part. There was a 
chorus of thirty voices, and the Leadville Musicians’ Pro- 
tective Association Orchestra, John B. Curcio, leader 
John A. Volkert was director of chorus and W. H. Nash 


iccompanist. 

Mrs. Bertha Jaeggi, of Columbus, Neb., has composed a 
nocturne, “In the Twilight Hour.” 

Mrs. B. S. Ford. of Witchita, may organize a class in 


Newton, Kan., for vocal music 


NOCRSON 


Pupil of 
focaute Bouhy, Paris. 
yeorg Henschel, London. 
Oscar Saenger, New York. 


SOPRANO. 


The recital of the musical department of the Woman’s 
Club at Durango, Col., was by Miss Clara Street, Mrs 
Bawlins, Miss Mae Street, Mrs. Lillian H. Johnson and 
Mrs. Louis Jakway. 

A Choral Union has been organized at Northville, 
Mich., by Rev. Mr. Reynolds. 

Clarence Edward Pease gave a delightful song recital in 
his studio in the Gilbert, Grand Rapids, Mich. Miss 
Raiguel accompanied. 

At Norfolk, Va., William Richards, basso, gave a con 
cert, assisted by Miss Alice J. Oliver, of the Norfolk Col- 
lege, and J. Iredell Jenkins, Norfolk’s favorite baritone 
and soloist. 

A song recital by the pupils of William H. Pontius took 
place at his studio, corner Main and Ninth streets, Du 
buque, Ila., March 9; Miss Hortense Pontius, violinist 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Pontius, accompanists 

The Wednesday Musical Club, of Canon City, Col., met 
during the month of March at the residence of Mrs 
George Bethel, under leadership of Miss Grace Dale. A 
duet was sung by Misses Dale and Bonder 

The regular meeting of the Tuesday Evening Club was 
held at the residence of Mrs. Sappington, Salida, Col., 
with Miss Hawthorne as leader. Mrs. R. F. Davis, Mrs 
Brinker, Miss Hawthorne and Miss Hattie McClure gave 
an interesting program. Mrs. Sisson is president of this 
club. At the meeting on March 7, held at Mrs. William 
Rech’s, Mrs. Twichell, read a paper 

G. Magnus Schutz, singing instructor of the Columbia 
College of Music, Spokane, Wash., is spoken of as *Spx 
kane’s favorite and best vocalist.” 

The Musical Culture Club was the guest of Miss Agnes 
Keown at the Leland, Edwardsville, Ill., the evening being 
devoted to grand opera 

An prgan recital took place at the Congregational 
Church, Moquoketa, la., March 9, under the direction of 
Leonard J. Smith, who was assisted by Mrs. J. P. Gal 
lagher, soprano; Mrs. O. C. Kucheman, alto; D. T. Bau 
man, tenor; Roy Kozak, basso; H. Secrist, soloist Ac 
companists, Mrs. Mary Trout-Godfrey and Mrs. von 
Schrader 

A piano recital was recently given by the pupils of A 
Amiraux at his studio, 14 West Quartz street, Butte, Mon 

The Hastings (Mich.) Musical Club has elected the fol 
lowing officers: President, Grace Zagelmeier; first vice 
president, Inez McIntyre; second vice-president, Margory 
Keables; third vice-president, Loyd Hogle; secretary 
Edith Lombard; treasurer, Anzoletta Lombard; pianist 
Harriet Goodyear; executive committee, Agnes Lowry 
Jennie Hughes, Miss Ida FitzSimmons 

There is a Morning Musical Club in Youngstown, Ohio 

Miss Margaret McClellan gave a reception musical 
Friday afternoon at Sayre Institute, Lexington, Ky. The 
music was furnished by the junior class of Signor d’An 
na’s music pupils, assisted by Misses Mary Ramsey and 
Estelle Whitney 

Another musical evening was given by Mr. Patterson 
and his pupils at his studio, 212 Columbus avenue, San 
dusky, Ohio. 

Prof. B. F. Welty is dean of the musical department o 
3ethel College, Newton, Kan 

An interesting program arranged by Miss Louise Huff 
and Mrs. Robert H. Fetta was given by the Musical Club 
of Richmond, Ind 

Miss Mabel Fitton, assisted by the pupils of her musi 
class, gave a recital at her home in Hamilton, Ohio 

The Pastime Mandolin Club, of Youngstown, Ohio, com 
posed of Messrs. John Rowney, Charles R. Phillips, Will 
iam Harmon, William McPike, E. Thomas and E. Will 
iams, played at the reception given by the Misses Fancher, 
of Warren. 

Mrs. Himoe gave a pupils’ recital at her home in Albu 
querque, N. M. 

The members of the Banjo and Mandolin Club of 
Tacoma, Wash., are Miss Hanscom, Miss Mann, Miss 
Fairchild, Mrs. Reed, Mr. Hanscom, Mr. Coiner and Gil 
bert Holt. 

The regular semi-monthly concert of the Beethoven 
Club in Memphis, Tenn., was participated in by the Misses 





Ruth and Mabel Robinson, Miss Douglas Robinson, Miss 
Moystoa, Miss Saffarans, Mrs. C. P. J. Mooney, Miss 
Lightburn, Miss Alta Wright, Mr. Fisher, Miss Reagin, 
Miss Jennie DeShazo Second piano accompanist, Miss 
Mary B. Poston; Mrs. Cary Anderson, accompanist. 

Miss Jessie Rice, of Mankato, has organized a class in 
music in Mankato, Lake Crystal, Minn 

The Star Quartet, of Mansfield, Ohio, consists of E. D 
Lyon, R. E. Morris, L. A. Palmer and W. T. Fulton 

Miss Virginia Lee McCormick has a music class in 
Hawesville, Ky 

At a recent meeting in Terre Haute, Ind., of the Treble 
Clef Club, Mrs. Brent Pinnell, Miss Perdue and Miss 
Katzenbach sang solos. Accompanist, Mrs. E. T. Hazle 
dine; director, Mrs. Allyn G. Adams 

The Musical History Club, of Honesdale, Pa., was in 
charge of Mrs. C. H. Rockwell at the last meeting 

The Lyra Society, of Evansville, Ind., has definitely de 
cided upon a May music festival. It is intended to make 
it an annual feature. Dr. Edward Linthicum is president of 
the society 

The first annual concert of the Ladies’ Glee Club, of 
Glenville, Ohio, was given under the direction of T. W 
Small. The club was assisted by Miss Rhoda C. Young 
contralto; W. A. Willett, baritone; Ewalt Sontum, violin 
ist; Mr. Mattes, pianist, and Harry Williams, accompanist 

Walter G. Logan has been appointed instructor on the 


violin at tl Northwestern University School of Music, 


Evanston, Il 

The Music Club, of Chattanooga, Tenn., has elected the 
following officers: President, Howard L. Smith, vice- 
president, Miss Julia Chapman; secretary, Miss Bianca 
Noa; treasurer, Prof. F. H. Ormsby; librarian, Miss Reita 
Faxon; program committee, Miss Ione M. Spears, Pro 
fessor Cadek, Miss Bessie McMillan 

The Derthick Musical-Literary Club, of Beaumont, Tex., 
have just given a successful concert 

The Conservatory of Music of Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, St. Peter, Minn., gave a concert on the 17th 

A recital was given by some of Thomas R. Janvier’s stu- 
dents in voice culture in Bridgeton, N. J 

The fifth of the series of free public organ recitals was 
given at the Congregational Church, Quincy, Ill. Walter 
Spry, the organist, was assisted by Walter Schulze, violin- 
ist; Mrs. B. F. Porter, Mrs. Harvey Chacten, Harry Dick 
inson, Harvey Chatten and chorus choir 

The Tuesday Musical Club gave a musicale at the home 
of Miss Elvie G. Stebbins, Little Falls, N. Y The sub 
ject was “Wagner and His Contemporaries.”” The pro 
gram was arranged by Mrs. Hadley Jones and Miss Emily 
Green 

Miss Hoag, whose home is in Beatrice, Neb., has a 
class in music, the members of which have recently given 
a recital, assisted by the Misses Stella Huffman, Mary 


Fuller and Lelia Humes 


Organ Recital by J. Warren Andrews. 


The third and last of the present series of the J. War 
ren Andrews organ recitals took place on Thursday even- 
ing, March 16. Mr. Andrews had the 
Jesse Mae Keeler, soprano, and H. Oscar Seagle, bari 


tone. The program was made up of selections by Bach, 


assistance of Miss 


Martini, Gounod, Concone, Massenet, &c 


Maclaren at Rutgers. 

Ian Maclagen (John Watson, D.D.) preached at Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church last Sunday, when the music was 
given by a double quartet, the regular quartet, Miss Jean 
W. Stevenson, soprano; Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, alto; 
Willis Bacheller, tenor: Luther Gail Allen, bass, being 
supplemented by Miss Alice Herbert, soprano; Mrs. Anna 
Tr. Molten, alto; George Lennon, tenor, and Harry Parker 
Robinson, bass. These were the musical numbers 
Soprano solo, I Heard the Voice Harriss 
Duet—Now we are ambassadors 
( rus—How lovely are the messengers 
Helmsman, What of the Night?.. 

Quartet and chorus, 
F. W. Riesberg, organist-director 
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Blanche Marchesi’s Last Recital. 
HE final recital of Mme. Blanche Marchesi took place 
at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday afternoon, March 15. 
“he hall was well filled, and the recital was a brilliant suc- 
Madame Marchesi has heretofore appeared in a hall 
and it was 


cess. 
with defective acoustics and small dimensions, 
difficult for one justly to estimate what her voice could do 
in a large concert hall. Yesterday, and finally, she demon- 
strated that she requires great space to secure those mar- 
velous effects of shading and color of which she is so com- 
pletely the mistress. 

The wonder of Marchesi’s legato, of her unusual classical 
portamento, of her tone placement, which sends every tone 
on almost visible sound waves to the farthest nook and 
cranny, will never be forgotten by those who have heard 
understandingly what she has sung to them 

Here is the program: 


Air from La Vestale woke ..Spontini 
Der Kleine Fritz an Seine Jungen Freunde.................00++ Weber 
ee NN So ccccsaataedadunhewancesnnees Sonesendbenee Gluck 
RIND sinvenacvensecs  aadeawnael ....Marchesi 
GED ccncins otddepacmanenateemeceadsaaies -Thomas Meux 
Choir of L adies 
DO Cis cccacccercctescinadecmereseese .. Wagner 
Als die alte Mutter Dvorak 
NL dicta net snc pabdd bien wemiennenianneeNes . Brahms 
You and I pada ddieeen oxdecudiineaiiner métandianneneadoeal Lehmann 
Encore, Wiegenlied -Taubert 
La Procession , . Franck 
Premier Miracle de Soon pacredadtag Paladilhe 
IIE cra scares cnedenced icdesrsiass Seeded pepsecute iemenee Godard 
One Spring Morning coocccss eae 
Madrigal .. Chaminade 


oxeeud Schumann 


“Iphegénie” 


The Two Grenadiers _ 

Of course, the chief selection | was the 
In this Madame Marchesi had the 
oi the most talented and refined of all 
ers. After hearing him, even in so short a part, 
curious to know where the astute impresario has kept 
him this when the many casts 
and the Sunday night programs made up without him. 
rich, to make it 
other artists to often 
and conspicuously? Had the choir, Hin- 
richs, been larger, certain effects of crescendos and phrasing 
could have been secured, then rather lacking, although the 
ladies did remarkably well, considering the short 
time for rehearsal. Around Marchesi all interest centred, 
and one can simply say that it was one of the most won- 
derful examples of vocal painting of what can be done 
with the Gluck music, of securing, holding and 
developing the dramatic situations, of telling the whole 
story in one soft, half hushed note, or a faint little trem- 
olo. What could equal the grief, boisterous and 
theatrical, but poignant and full of anguish, of her sigh, 
“Je Me Meurs,” or the overwhelming misery of her “O, 
Malheureuse, Iphegénie!” The incompar- 
and clearly indicates Marchesi’s future. “Im Trieb 
while probably the most difficult number on the 
well understood, much 


scene. 
assistance of Meux, 


one Grau’s sing- 


one is 


season, one remembers 


voice too 
have him 
under Gustav 


Is Meux too talented, is his 


safe for certain appear 


young 


severe 
not 


scene was 
able, 
haus,” 
program, and one not often less 
well given, will linger long in the memory of those who 
heard it. The opening number, “La Vestale,” and the 
sweet, childish, touching Weber selection, had thoroughly 
prepared the audience for the great Gluck scene 

The most touching song on the program was Dvorak’s 
“Als die alte Mutter.” This song is perfect—the accompani 
with its effective the melody, the 


ment, syncopation; 


unity of words and music, the sonority of the simply con- 
structed phrases, make of it one of those rare creations 
which fall upon the earth once in a generation or more 
seldom. The Brahms selection, beautiful and playful 
though it is, appealed less to the critically disposed; it has 
great outline and form, but a playful Brahms does not 
seem exactly lawful. The Liza Lehmann selection brought 
down the house; it is most truly a child’s song, dainty, 
quaint, with a vein of original humor running through it. 
Madame Marchesi’s children’s songs are celebrated in 
England, for they are incomparable. An entirely different 
element and atmosphere were introduced by the two suc- 
ceeding numbers. The poetry of “La Procession” is as 
delicate as a rose leaf and depicts the height of reverence. 
Few things can excel in beauty the accompaniment of 
this song. There is a bewitching, but very mystical, air 
which seems to radiate from it. This was especially notice- 
able in conjunction with the Paladilke selection, in which 
music and sentiment are all combined. 

much as the 


beautiful words, 

The Godard number did not appeal as 
others, but it is a meritorious and unusually good com- 
position. 

The audience could estimate from the manner in which 
Marchesi handled Nevin’s little song, gleaning so much 
from it and seeming to elucidate the author even to him- 
self, what she has done for the classicists, so butchered, 
murdered or ignored nowadays. 

“The Two Grenadiers,” pre-eminently a man’s 
was given with fire, dramatic effect and passion 


song, 


Saturday’s Aeolian Recital. 


Aeolian Company’s Hall last week at- 
which enjoyed the following pro 


The recital in the 
tracted a large audience, 


gram: 
Tannhauser Overture paper .. Wagner 
Aeolian Grand. 
Faust, Ballet Music 3, 4 and 5............... ..Gounod 
Aeolian Orchestreile 
Ecstasy ..... Séadecbesieesnesigel ..-Mrs. Beach 
Dp bs sGhacaceecreecccusabeadaunsitesereness depen .. Harris 
Miss Crane 
.. Henselt 


Liebeslied 
‘Acclien Pipe Organ 
Rouet d’Omphale........ 


3 Saint-Saéns 
Aeolian Orchestrelle. 


Symphonic poem, 


eececcccee losti 


Mattinata 


Miss 
Wine, Women and Song Waltz.. 
Pianola. 

The soloist was Miss Ethel Crane, soprano, whose sing- 
Her success was un- 


Crane. 
.. Strauss 


ing was intelligent and refined. 
equivocal, 

The popularity of these Aeolian recitals seems to grow 
every week. 

An Energetic Manager. 

During the past week everyone connected 
of Townsend H. Fellows has been exceedingly 
busy. The agency is still looking for one or more harp- 
ists for Easter Sunday, and from the present demand and 
outlook tenors will also be needed. 

Mr. Fellows is now making arrangements for next year’s 
All singers wishing to make ar 
Mr. Fellows at once, 
anyone after 


with the 


offices 


work in the concert line 
rangements for next year should see 
no engagement to 


he will make manage 


the season begins. 














Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 
PROGRAM. 


Wednesday Afternoon, March 22, 1899. 

Overture, Fingal’s Cave............. ‘ .. Mendelssohn 
Concerto for piano, No. 1, op. 23.. , ... 'schaikowsky 
Bourrée Fantastique...... ...... . Chabrier 

(First time at these concerts.) 
NE DOU: Gissins recsunencienenzetsewnencens _ . Brahms 

Soloist, Mme. Teresa Carrejio 

Thursday vabilines March 23, 1899 


Suite in D minor, op. 43. ; ‘ I'schaikowsky 
(First time in New York.) 
Concerto for piano, No. 2, op. 23 MacDowell 


Tone poem, Death and Transfiguration .. Strauss 
(First time at these concerts.) 

Overture, Sakuntala ................ Goldmark 
Soloist, Mme. Teresa Carrefio 


Mariner Recitals. 


AST Thursday afternoon Frederic Mariner, 

nic specialist, presented a talented boy pupil, 
who played the entire program from memory 
Mariner 
His 


nothing short of 


the tech 
Miner 
Gallup, 
This young pianist has been studying with Mr. 
only nine weeks, and never had any other teacher 
playing was, under the 
marvelous, and Mr. Mariner was congratulated and the 
boy was applauded 
four 


circumstances, 


Kohler etudes were played, and four 
Homeman and 


an experienced player. 


As to pieces, 
selections by Bach, Gade, Forster were 
with a dash creditable to 

Two pieces, “The Hunter's Horn” 
Schmoll, were played for the first time on the piano, hav 
ing been memorized and worked up on a practice clavier 
These two last numbers deserve especial mention, exempli- 


is thought in the 


given 
and a polonaise by 


fying as they did how potent a factor 
art of piano playing. 

Master Gallup has a bright future Under Mr. Mari- 
ner’s careful training he is sure very soon to make his 
mark 

Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard, the contralto, who is under 
Townsend H. Fellows’ management, has been doing a 
great deal of work this season. The New York Press of 


recent date says: 

“Mrs. Elizabeth D. Leonard has just accepted a position 
as soloist in the Washington Avenue Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn. Mrs. Leonard studied under Eduardo Marzo 


and has a wide range 
in the medium 


is a pure, rich contralto 
with absolutely 
perfe ct.” 


Her voice 
of two octaves, no break 
Her enunciation is said to be 


Dora Valesca Becker in Buffalo. 


Miss Dora Valesca Becker, who appeared recently in 
Buffalo with the Ladies’ Trio, won new laurels from an 
enthusiastic audience. The Buffalo Enquirer said of her 
playing: 

Miss Becker’s violin solo, the “Faust” “Fantaisie,” by Sarasate 
was played with admirable delicacy and feeling. She brought out 
a clear, sweetly musical tone and handled her instrument with a 
skill and grace that stamps her as a violinist who needs but to 
continue such playing to be counted among the best soloists in 
this or any other country Her double stops, trills and staccato 
passages were appreciated by the select audience She is well 
known in Buffalo, having played here on other occasions 
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BosTON, Mass., March 1%, 1890. 
‘T HE first performance in this city of the comic opera 
“The Fortune Teller” was given at the Boston Thea 


tre on Monday evening last by Alice Nielsen and her com 


pany, an excellent one by the way rhe work made a 
unequivocal popular success. Harry B. Smith’s libretto is 
by no means as good as is Victor Herbert's musi The 
story, such is it is, is not clearly told, and before the 
opera is half over one is completely batiled to keep separate 
in his mind the two heroines, who resemble each other so 
closely that one cannot be distinguished from the other 
rhe difficulty is intensified when one of these heroines 
assumes male attire, and even the author himself does not 
seem to be the « xactly sure which of the twain he has put 
into the disguise [he device of making a woman assume 
male attire, and as a supposed man to pretend to be 
woman, has often been resorted to by dramatists, and in 
variably with the same delightiuly muddling effect. The 
plan seems to be to confuse the audience in order to keep its 
attention riveted on the story, in opposition to the other 
plan, which wisely insists that the audience shall at once be 
taken into the confidence of the dramatist. Perhaps, how 
ever, the former method is not as silly as it appears to be 
at first sight 

I remember having witnessed, some years ago, an ex 
travaganza, in which the rehearsal of a mock melodrama 
was depicted. The characters were one and all troubled 


e plot, and 


to discover what connection they had with tl 


the stage manager found it impossible to enlighten them 
Presently confusion became worse confounded, when, at 
the climax of the tangle, the manager’s face brightened 
suddenly, and laying his finger on the side of his nose, he 
exclaimed, “I see it all, now The author intends that it 
shall be so. On the first night the public will be leit so 
thoroughly in the dark as to the meaning of the piece that 
they will come again to see what it is all about, and if they 
do not succeed then they will keep on coming until they 
lo. Itis a clever scheme to insure a long run!” It is not 
impossible that Mr. Smith worked in a like manner, and 


| 


with a like end in view. Even the name he has given his 


piece would seem to have been chosen on the same princi 
ple, for its heroine is a fortune teller who does not tell 
fortunes, and there is nothing in the plot which hinges in 
any way on fortune telling 

But why discuss the story of a latter-day comic opera? 
Time was when a good score went for nothing when joined 
to a weak book. Now the latter will carry a weak score 
to success, provided the public is given enough of buffoon 
ery of the quality it relishes and an ample allowance of 
horse play. To look backward wistfully toward the day 
that was prolific in such cleverly constructed and interest 
1¢ Grand Duchess,” “Girofle 
The Daughter of Madame An- 
Iolanthe,” ““The Mikado,” “Pa 


tience,”’ and others of Gilbert's librettos, is to subject one 


ing plots as those of “T 
Girofla,” “The Mascot,” 
got,” to say nothing of 


self to the terrible charge of ‘“*Palmy-dayism,” which is not 
to be confronted without remorse and shuddering 

The music jingles pleasingly, at times conventionally, 
but oftener in a genuinely musicianly vein, especially the 
Then, too, Mr. Herbert's knowl 


edge of his art enables him to turn a bit of commonplace 


gypsy airs and choruses 


into something better by a clever resort to orchestral color 


or an unhackneyed modulation 


Miss Nieisen, pretty of face, piquant of manner, and vi 


vacious of style, was wholly charming. She sang with 


HEINRICH MEYN, 


BASS-BARITONE. 
VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Sole Manager: Mr. REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street. 


skill, taste, and tunefulness, and acted with a neat ease and 
quiet distinction that stimulated interest in her and held 


the attention steadily. In Frank Rushworth was seen and 


heard a comic opera tenor, who was without mincing ail 
iectation and languourous seli-consciousness, and who sang 
and acted in a frank, manly way rhe funny business, 
which was provided by Kichard Golden, Joseph Herbert 
and Joseph Cawthorn, was not per se exhilarating in 
its peculiar quality of humor, nor was it startling in its 
originality Nevertheless it was potent in exciting 
audience to a violence of risibility that brighter and wit 


tier provocations to mirth might have failed to stir. It is 
always well not to be humorous above the heads of your 
public Mr. Cawthorn, however, made tun with a dry 


drollery and a ireedom from apparent effort that were 1 
resistible, 
But, oh, for a real and a good comic opera, again 


=. = 


On Wednesday evening Berlioz’s “The Damnation o 


uw Faust” was given by the Cecilia in Music Hall, before a 
arge audience. There was much in the performance that 
ustifies a consideration of it under the title “The Damna 


tion of Berlioz 

The solo singers were Miss Sara Anderson, Evan 
Williams, Gwylim Miles and Frederick Martin Phere 
was a full orchestra, selected from the Symphony players 
and B. J. Lang conducted 


rhis is a score whose proper and effective interpretatior 





alls for the best skill of a thoroughly skilled conductor 
It is closely packed with indications of the dynamic effect 
the composer intended, and on the rvance 

which he relied for the production of the mutations o 








tone color he desired. Changes of tempo, 1 d 
ritcnutos, accellerandos and so on are as Carel d as 
copiously demanded. To conduct such a work requires 
more than the waving of a slender stick with 1 e or les 
iuthority—it requires poetry of feeling, imaginat 
deeply rooted musical instinct of the first orde it has 


mastered the meaning of the music in its every aspect 


and can make that mastery apparent An art expe ce 
in controlling masses of performers, gained chiefly 

drilling and leading choral organizations, is not exactly 
the training that fits a man to give a satisiying reading 


of a work oi this magnitude and singularly complex and 
fervid expressiveness 

Mr. Lang has unquestionably done valuable work here 
in calling attention to and in causing to be presented 


portant new works, and he has been filled with the laud 








able ambition to become an ethcient orchestral 
ductor. He has worked industriously for years rea 
that point, and with manifest Unfortunate 
for some reason or other, his control over at estra 
and his ability to guide it remain essentially where they 
were at the outset. His musical temperame whateve 
else it may enable him to achieve, seems to sto ‘ 
when he takes the baton at the conductor’s stand. He doe 
not appear to have the power of inspiring the players 
with confidence in him, and ii he has studied a score un 
he has mastered its every detail he does not seem to be 
able to exemplify to the orchestra the success of such 
study and to impress the results thereof on it. The con 


sequence on this occasion, as on many another, was a 
tame and colorless reading of a splendid score 


It is true that the orchestra did not come to griei put 





there was little of any color in its playing, except in r¢ 





to plano and forte There was a reckless disregard 
varied effects, with which the ¢ ser so thoug ) 
ind so copiously punctuated his score Crescendos d 


diminuendos were equally rare, sforzandos were utterly 


neglected, and ritenuta were more honored in the breach 
than in the observance The orchestra and the singer 


were frequently at odds, and both were at 
ance with the conductor. In other words, a great work 
was exasperatingly misinterpreted 

I have both heard and read it urged that it is better 


to give an inadequate performance of a masterpiece than 


not to give it at all; but I have not been convinced | 





of the arguments brought forward to establish that 


‘ ' } 


proposition, and I do not believe tha ] an yy any 


singular in this regard 


PUPILS IN DRESDEN. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden, able also 
to instruct in English, French or Germau, will receive a limited 
number of earnest pupils. (Would also chaperone a young lady 
student in Dresden). 

“MUSICAL COURIER,” at Lfittichau Str., 26, 
Pension Unity 
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rhe work of the chorus was the most praiseworthy 


lea 


ture of the evening 


)f the performances of the soloists I shall refrain from 





ey sang were 


not favorable to hearing them with the most desirable 

















results 
“i 
Y esterday ter n R en re ea irewell recital 
Music Ha It ild be t repeat a story that as been 
worn threadbare to discuss again the astounding things 
t marvelous fings ) Ss artist ca accomplish 
he more intelle de of his art was emphasized by a 
der y beautiful yn of the Chopin Sonata 
B nor, and its technical by an amazing performance 
the supremely difficult variations by Brahms on a theme 
by Paganini. In this effort Rosenthal seemed to have em 
phasized the limit beyond which piano technic cannot g 
He ul ge ence ‘ n encore raged 
fie d vel ly 
. > > 
Che progras the neteent ert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Mu H ist ening was 
s N n Dr ; I'schaikowsky 
( r r ar N ) Mac Dowell 
) Ir fig I Strauss 
leresa Carrei was the 
rhe 7 kowsky e€ was on this asion heard { 
e first time thes rts The work is scarcely 
rthy pose tl ost part pretty along 
ent ne ter eap if melody and harmonics, 
ad t inking tO a (triviality whi the clever and 
t I rat s not \\ s § in conceal 
g é i the gue are its most pre 
ents, but th are stiffly academic, and the 
ery rable exemplification of the com 
} this speci writing The divertimento 
e interme re bright and vely after a certain 
pera n, | e not espe y interesting, mu 
y lered hrough the whole suite there is a 
poverty in invention that constantly accented, following 
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but which seen, until we become familiar with her face, 
we begin by enduring, then by pitying and end by em- 
bracing. One’s sole reliance must be that the beautiful in 
art must eventually triumph over the ugly; but then comes 
a disturbing reflection as to what constitutes the beautiful 
and what the ugly, and by what court the final judgment 
shall be Isn’t it a matter of individual 
taste after all? 

Whatever may be the real value of the work, there can 
be no question of the strength and lucidity of Mr. Gericke’s 
reading of it, nor of the splendor and dignity of the or- 


rendered mere 


chestral performance. 

Madame Carrefio’s playing of Mr. MacDowell’s brilliant 
It 
was stirringly virile, vigorous in the artistic intelligence it 
demonstrated, free from trickery and an unalloyed delight 


and interesting concerto was glorious in every way. 


to listen to 


Hugo Heinz gave a song recital in Steinert Hall on 
lhursday afternoon and sang songs by Schubert, Schu- 
Grieg, Brahms, Hans Lucas, Cowen, 
Massenet, Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein. It 


He has a smooth and pleas- 


mann, Herman, 


Henschel, 
was his first appearance here. 
ing baritone voice, decided musical feeling, artistic intelli- 
The impression he 
made on his audience was very favorable. As Mr. Heinz 
is to be heard here again at the last concert of the Handel 


gence and a frank and attractive style. 


and Haydn Society, a fuller estimate of his deservings as 


an artist can then be formed. 


I am distressed to find that I have fallen under the 
censure of my old and esteemed friend, Warren Davenport. 
This would have been sufficiently painful if his fault find- 
ing had been confided to me in private, but it is absolutely 
agonizing that he should have perpetuated his views anent 
my shortcomings in cold and cruel print. If Warren had 
taken me quietly aside and made me acquainted with his 
belief that I was wandering ignorantly in the wrong path 
he would no doubt have worked as speedy a reformation 
in me as he is likely to do by the method he has seen 
proper to adopt. 

Warren is keenly sensitive on the subject of singers 
and singing, and it seems that I, in common with one or 
more of my confréres, have praised artists who, according 
to his opinion of their knowledge and exemplification of 
the art they profess, are no more nor less than “‘duffers.” 
\fter long and conscientious study of his writings on 
singing I have reached the conclusion that there is only 
one method of singing, and that Warren is the fortunate 
possessor of the secret, which for some reason or other, 
doubtless an important one, he has hitherto refrained from 
divulging with a clearness that renders it possible for 
artists misguidedly pronounced great to avail themselves 
of its blessings. If I am not in error, it is his belief that 
there is only one singer that possesses his method, and 
that one is Adelina Patti. This of itself is sufficient to 
stimulate a profound regret that there are not more who 
have stumbled by chance on his invaluable system. 

If I understand him right, his days and his nights must 
be made miserable by thoughts of distended pharynxes, 
the vulgar use of the nose as an organ for the emission 
of sound, the singing through a mask, the false location of 
the column of air, and the thousand and one other un- 
pardonable faults that are committed by every singer, no 
heed how world-wide are the high reputations they en- 
joy, who come hither to exhibit their skill as vocalists. 
This is enough for any man, especially an enthusiast, to 
suffer, and I am overwhelmed by sorrow that I should 
have added to his woes by admiring singing that I should 
not have admired, and by bestowing praises on artists 
whose untoward fate has prevented them from profiting 
by Warren’s instruction. I see no hope for them except in 
the establishing of conservatories here and abroad for the 
promulgation of his method. I cannot but lament that he 
should not have brought before the public pupils who 
have benefited by his knowledge and experience, for they 
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would have carried conviction with them; but he has, of 
course, his own private motives for not having done so. 
The number of so-called eminent artists who have been 
discovered by Warren to be ignorant of the fundamental 
principles of their art, and who display abject poverty of 
technical means, is absolutely appalling. I cannot recall 
one singer who has been heard here in who has 
won the priceless dower of his unqualified praise. Of 
but is it not sad that 


years 


course it is their fault and not his; 
such a low grade oi vocal art should remain unchained 
and be permiited to wander whither it will to work irrep- 
arable injury? li the world were in peril of destruction 
and could be saved only by ten good singers, that is, by 
singers that would meet with my dear Warren's approval, 
I am sorely airaid that this orb would go to the dem- 
nition bow-wows, unless indeed he had as many perfect 
artists of his training up his sleeve to let loose at the 
critical moment. 

This is very sad, but sadder than all is the reflection that 
I have been instrumental in leading the public astray 
through my ignorance of the proper manner in which the 
larynx, the pharynx, the diaphragm, the nose and the 
lower jaw should be used by singers. All I can do to 
show how repentant I really am is to promise to ignore 
for the future beauty of voice, purity of tone, intelligence 
of interpretation and the other things that I have mis- 
takenly admired, and devote myself to learning how to 
condemn vocalists who sing well by any other method 
than Warren’s. 

I have fallen under his displeasure not only for my 
praise of bad singing, but for my commendation of the 
recent reading of the Liszt ‘Faust’ Symphony by Mr 
Under this double load of disapproval I scarcely 
know where I am at. I shall be glad when the bicycle 
season comes around again and Warren is cavorting in and 
out of town on his machine, to the envy of his own sex 
and the admiration of the other. I the 
exercise and is given to morbidity of thought in conse 
quence. In his normal condition he roars at you as gently 
as any sucking dove, if he roars at all, and at such times 
| am sure he would never dream of reproving me or any 
of my confréres, the radiant joy of outdoor exercise, to- 
gether with the blissful consciousness of “knowing it all,” 
sufficing to make him contented with the world and every- 
ihing of beauty in it, including himself. B. E. Woo tr. 


Gericke. 


fear he misses 


New England News. 


The choir of the North Church, of Springfield, Mass., 
for the coming year will be: Organist, Mrs. A. D. Chap 
man; soprano, Miss Bertha Newell; contralto, Mrs. S. M. 
Towne; tenor, A. I. Cushing; bass and director, E. E 
Hamilton. 

The May festival of the Connecticut Music Teachers’ 
Association, of which Prof. A. J. Wilkins, of Bridgeport, 
is president, will be held in New Haven May 15, 16 and 17. 

At the residence of the Misses Spieske, 77 Edwards 
street, Hartford, Conn., their youngest pupils participated 
in a musicale, which was greatly enjoyed by their parents 
and friends. 

The pupils of Miss Eva Macey Fairbanks gave a recital 
in the Town Hall, Saugus, Mass. 

The second concert of the season by the Narragansett 
Choral Society, of Peace Dale, R. I., was held in Hazard 
Memorial Hall. 

C. S. Cornell is director of the Holyoke Oratorio So- 
ciety, and also a baritone soloist. 

The pupils of Mrs. Francis A. Smith gave their fifth re- 
cital at her home on Washington street, Hartford, Conn. 
An excellent program was given by Miss Maud Camp, 
Miss Gertrude A. Schulze, Miss Harriet Fuller, Marc A. 
Schaeffer, Miss M. Louise Allen, Miss Genevra Green, 
Charles H. Miner, Miss Lillian E. Wetmore and Solen E. 
Davis. 

Kingfield, Me., had a musical and literary entertainment 
under the management of Miss Emma J. Hutchins, pianist, 
and Frank H. Forbes, tenor, assisted by Mrs. Mary Elwell 
Stackpole, soprano; Mrs. Roxie French Merchant, alto; 


A AAR 


Accompanist. 


FRANK S. HANNAH, 


Mabelle Crawford, 


Contralto. 


ze” Drake, 


Violinist. 


STEINWAY HALL, 


G. H. Winter, bass; Mrs. A. M. Larson, reader, and 
Dyer’s orchestra. 

The Bowdoin College Glee, Mandolin and Guitar Club 
gave a concert in Thomaston, Me. 

A piano recital was given at the studio of Mrs. E. D 
Schofield, Wakefield, R. I., by her pupils, assisted by Miss 
Agnes Dixon, vocalist. 

Miss Ethel Abbott, of St. Johnsbury; Mrs. Clara Hook- 
er, of Bradford, contralto and accompanist, and Thomas 
Shufelt, of St. Johnsbury, bafitone, assisted in a concert at 
West Concord, Vt. 

The coming year Park Church, Worcester, Mass., will 
have a quartet choir: Mrs. Arthur Colburn, organist; 
Mrs. Jennie S. Blaney, soprano; Miss Josephine Stowell, 
alto; R. L. Hibbord, bass, and Dr. C. H. Davis, tenor and 
director. 

On Sunday evening, March 5, “St 
cantata by Sir John Stainer, was given for the first time 
in Hartford, Conn., the occasion being the regular Sunday 
Asylum Hill Congrega 
and director 


Mary Magdalen,” a 


evening service of song at the 
tional Church. S. Clarke 
of music at this church, and the cantata was most success 
fully rendered. March 3 took the twenty-ninth 
organ recital given by Mr. Lord at the Asylum Hill 
Church, when he was assisted by Frederic H. Kenyon, 
baritone, and Miss Katherine Cressey, organist. Mr. Lord 
and the quartet of his church gave a concert early in 
March in the Union Congregational Church, Rockville, 
In fact, Mr. constantly in 


Lord is organist 


place 


Lord’s are 


services 


Conn. 
demand. 
Jeginning with the first of April the choir of the Broad- 
way Church, Norwich, Conn., will 
augmented to a double quartet. The present quartet con- 
sists of Miss Buckingham, soprano; Mrs. Young, alto; 
Mr. Scott, tenor, and W. F. Lester, bass. The new sing 
ers engaged are John B. Crary, second tenor; Miss Fris 
The 


Congregational be 


bie, second soprano; Miss MacKenzie, second alto 
second bass is yet to be secured 

Mass., under the direction of 
Davis, was participated in by Mr. and Mrs. A. S 
Smith, C. H. Woodward, Miss May 
Davis, Mrs. Anna Colcord 


A musical given at Athol, 
Cc. i 
Belding, Mrs. S. P 
Mann, of Orange; Mrs. C. H 
W. A. Forrester, Athol; Irving G. Waite, Baldwinville 

rhe first of the Meriden (Conn.) Choral Club 
will take place April 18. Mr. Goodale is director, and the 
members Mrs. William A. Hall, Mrs 
lHienry Winter Davis, Mrs. Isaac E. Beach, Mrs. Willis J 
Prouty, Mrs. Alfred P. Wheeler, Mrs. Frank S. Brooks, 
Mrs. Franciss, Mrs. Frank Hall, Mrs. Junius S. Norton, 
Mrs. Charles L. Lyon, Mrs. Floyd Curtis, Mrs. Frank S 
Fay, Mrs. J. Emerson Brown, Mrs. A. J. Betteridge, Mrs 
Charles C. Jump, Mrs. Fred M. Hotchkiss, Mrs. W. W 
Morrell, Miss Cahill, Miss Roeth, Miss 
Indiana M. Thomas, Miss Harriet Miss Dora 
Tracy, Miss Maud Kelsey, Miss Flora Tait, Miss Hirsch- 
field, Miss Clara Scranton, Miss Antoinette Graeber, Miss 
Vibberts, Daniel Duncan, Claude V. Sutliff, John F. Mc- 
Carthy, Christian Silber, H. W. Kibbee, Charles L. Hy 
land, Louis Graeber, J. L. Porter, J. B. Morse, Charles S 
Taylor, H. R. Curtiss, F. Skinner, Thomas H. McGuire, 
A. B. Savage, R. H. Bourne, B. Clark, James H. Hinsdale, 
W. W. Morrell, W. H. Pallett, Burton B. Collyer, Thomas 
A. Holden, Joseph Gerard and Alexander Hart 

The annual convention of the New England glee 
clubs will be held in Worcester, Mass., June 1, 2 and 3 
The association is composed entirely of Swedish vocal 


concert 


are as follows: 


Marie Natalie 


Fales, 


ists, and as a special feature of the occasion there will be a 
display of vocal work by a chorus of over 400 singers, all 
under one leader. Ernest Wann is the director of the 
New Britain (Conn.) Glee Club 

Miss Florence C. Brown gave a musicale at her home, 59 
Earle street, Woonsocket, R. I., for her pupils and their 
invited friends. 

The music 
Worcester, Mass., 
Somerville, as soprano for the coming year 

A piano recital was given at the residence of J. W. 
Perry, in Jefferson avenue, Springfield, Mass., by pupils 
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ILL C. MACFARLANE is an organ genius; anyone 

who knows his playing knows this. Some hun 

dreds of people are ready to swear to this statement after 

his thirty-eighth organ recital of last Thursday evening, at 
All Souls’ Church, when this was the program: 


Sonata, in D minor Merkel! 
Meditation Jackson 
Caprice, in B fict Guilmant 
Song, © Divine Redeemer Gounod 
Organ Symphony, No. 6 Widor 


Song, In Thee, O God Spicker 
Finale in E flat 
Mrs. Josephine Jacoby was the soloist, singing with 


glorious amplitude of voice, and supported by an orgar 


Guilmant 


accompaniment which was simply ideal, both in its sym 
pathy and varied registration 

The canonic imitation of the Jackson piece, in D major 
the agility and tasteful registration in the Guilmant Cap 
rice, the splendid majesty of the opening chords in the 
symphony—these were a few of the features of Macfar 
lane’s playing. Clean cut, rhythmical, with much bravura 
yet never playing for the sake of show, Organist Mac 
farlane made many people realize the power of music, and 
the happiness derivable therefrom, on that evening 

At the thirty-ni 
Perry Averill, baritone, will assist. Mr. Macfarlane has 


recital (the last of the present series) 





been secured for tl Albany meeting of the New Yorl 
State M. T. A., June 26 to 29 


* * * 


W. Legrand Howland gave his third Lenten musicale 
at his studio Thursday afternoon. Mrs. John Flagler sang 


Saint-Saéns’ “Printemps,” Miss Ruth Heymann played 


Brassin’s arrangement of the Magic Flute scene from “Die 


Walkire,” a Chopin Impromptu and a Tarantelle by Wehle 
Mr. Howland sang selections from his opera, “Nita,” and 
several of his latest songs, including his “Angelus,”” a most 
haracteristic composition in the minor key. Howland is 
a most interesting personality, refined and original in his 
compositions, and one is sure of hearing some good vocal 
and instrumental music at these informal studio musicales 
Equally certain is one of a special brew of punch, of which 
Howland is, I verily believe, prouder than of his com 
positions! All of which goes to show the talented young 
man learned not alone music during his European stay! 

Among those present on Thursday were Countess Spot 
tiswood-Malkin, Mrs. Frederick Pearsons, Mrs. Miles 
Standish, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Childs, Miss Emma 
Thursby, Miss Anna Thursby, Miss Bates, Mrs. Day, Mrs 
James Drake, Frederick White and Mr. Huhn 


* * om 


J. Warren Andrews, organist, will give his fourth and 


last Lenten free organ recital at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and Seventy-sixth street, 
on Thursday afternoon, March 23, at 4:30 o’clock. Mr 
Andrews will be assisted by William Russell Squire, tenor 
and Oley Speaks, basso. The following is the program 
Second Organ Concerto, andante maestoso—Allegro—Al- 
legro, ma non presto, Handel; offertory on two Christmas 
Hymns, Guilmant: baritone solo, recitative, “And God 
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Said”; air, “Rolling in Foaming Billows” (‘Creation’) 
Haydn, Mr. Oley Speaks; “Air du Dauy 
Best; “The Seraph’s Strain,” “Le Carillon,’ W. Wolsten 
holme; tenor solo, “Be Thou Faithful Unto Death” (“St 
Paul’), Mendelssohn, William Russell Squire; Grand 
Cheeur in D (new), William Faulkes 

Mr. Andrews’ previous recital was devoted entirely 
the works of Handel. The beautiful white and gold church 


tr ¢ 


was entirely filled, these uptown recitals evidently attract 





> 1 
Roec KCl 


ing quite as much attention as those of Carl downtown 
Jessie Mae Keeler, solo soprano ol the choir, sang ) 
Had I Jubal’s Lyre” with much spirit, and Mrs. Jennie 
King-Morrison created a profound impression by her soul 
ful singing of “He Was Despised.” 

he undoubted popular organ numbers of the progran 
were the Largo (translated by S. B. Whitney) and the 
Hallelujah Chorus.”” These Mr. Andrews played with a 
breadth and an amplitude technic which distinguish h 
interpretations 

If you want to hear an interesting program, with vocal 
solos sure to be well sung, go to the recital Thursday 
alternoon 


* 7 * 


Ralph Dayton Hausrath, whom I first met at The Ear! 
ington, Richfield Springs, several years ago, where he was 
playing at the musicales of that hotel, is busy here 
teacher, organist, &c. He has completed arrangements for 


a students’ recital, to occur on Thursday evening of next 





week, March 30, when he will have the assistance of Miss 
Lily Ott, dramatic soprano; David Bimberg and Master 
\. Hackel, both violinists. The students participating w 
be Misses Florinda Fernandez, Eva Frankel, Laura Sand 
back and Master Herbert Belder, who is one of the most 
alented of all his pupils. This musicale will occur at his 
yomy studio, 53 East 123d street. The next will 

he last week in May, when pupils of all ages will tak 
part 

* > = 

Eleanor Foster, whose activities as a teacher are com 
prised in Yonkers and the metropolis, has reason to be 
proud of her success, in the former suburb especially 
Starting there with one former pupil, her class has grow 
until her days there are pretty nearly filled with-the lesson 


giving As she went there a stranger, with no influenc« 





o assist her, she has reason to be especially happy over 
her experience. Her studio is at the Woman's Institut 
where she has a fine Steinway piano, and where she is 
be found Mondays and Thursdays. Now that this winter 
season is drawing to a close, Miss Foster, who is a solo 
pianist of acknowledged ability, is looking for some sum 
mer engagement, either as a solo pianist, or in ensemble 
and should this chance to be seen by anyone desiring 
services she may be addsesesd at 55 West Ninety-fifth 
street, New York 
* > > 

One whose artistic star is continually on the ascendant 
is the bass baritone Edward Bromberg, known as bass of 
the First Presbyterian Church, of Yonkers, and of the 
West End Synagogue, New York, and known also as a 
man of many languages. I have heard him speak Germar 
French, Russian, Polish and English, the latter more cor 
rectly than most New Yorkers Mr. Bromberg sang 
March 14 at a Lenten concert at Jamaica, L. I., where 
the Brooklyn Times said: “M1 


whose work is a never-failing source of pleasure, was 


sromberg, an artist 


heard in ‘The Two Grenadiers, ‘Infelice, from ‘Er 
nani,’ and other classical gems, which he rendered with 
consummate skill. His method as a vocalist is of the 
highest type of artistic excellence.” 

On April 6 he will sing “In a Persian Garden” in Tarry 
town, N. Y 

> > > 

Leonore Martin, contralto, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio 
has been engaged for the coming year at Bloomingdale 
Reformed Church (Dr. Madison Peters’), Boulevard and 
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Sixty-sixth street. Miss Marti: € posse 4 voice 
of unusual range and sweetnes illied with pleasing per 
sonality 

Miss M. Louise Mundell’s ntralto) recent engage 

ents are as follow March 21 f ( rch o 
the Good Shepherd March 23 Mad n N J concert 
March 24, “In a Persian Gardet ‘ Hildegarde Hoff 
nann and others 

Madame Louise Gage-Courtney ued tation 
for her next pupils’ pr contest, t Saturday ever 
ng, March 25, at her studi t Carnegie Hall These 
affairs are always very enjoyal 


William H. Sherwood. 


William H. Sherwooc ' th the Chicago Or 
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SECOND SECTION 


National Edition. 





THIRD SECTION. 


HE First and Second Sections of THe Muscat 
CourtER, published respectively July 4 and 
December 7, 1898, represent the most impressive 
specimens of music journalism ever produced. The 
success of these editions has been unparalleled and 
offers the best evidence of the permanency of the 
movement to give to the world a correct and com- 
prehensive idea of the extent of the musical move- 
ment in America—a movement introduced and to 
be perpetuated by the representative paper, THE 
MusIcaL CourRIER. 

These editions will be followed early this year by 
the Third Section of the National Edition, which 
will contain great features of permanent literary 
value, such as are found in the First and Second 
Sections. 

Many of the best known musical people of Amer- 
ica not in the first two sections are already enrolled 
for representation in the Third Section, and all 
those who desire to be identified with it should send 
in their applications as soon as possible. 

Sections I., II. and III. will be bound in one 
volume, which can be had for $5. The price of the 
First Section is now $3, and of the Second Sec- 


tion $1. 


A MONTH before the appearance of the Second 

Section of our National Edition we notified 
all the local news companies here and throughout 
the country that their orders should be placed in 
time and a full complement of copies would be 
supplied. Therefore all those news companies that 
failed to place orders large enough need not com- 
plain now that they find themselves short and must 
pay the advance price. We gave ample notice and 
filled all orders promptly, taking care of the news 
companies at most distant points first, much to the 
discomfort of those in proximity and right here in 
the city. The demand for the Second Section is 
now Over 10,000 copies beyond the edition, and we 
are uable to supply anyone. Copies cost $1 each, 
and they are difficult to get at. The Second Section 
was simply absorbed the moment it was seen. 


M ARIE LEHMANN is the sister of Lilli Leh- 
mann, not the daughter. This in answer to a 


correspondent. 


HE Windsor Hotel fire tragedy reminds musical 
people that this was Paderewski’s favorite 
house when he resided in this city. The disaster calls 
to mind the condition of some of our theatres and 
opera houses, many of which are also firetraps as 
was the Windsor. There are a dozen theatres in 
New York from which escape in case of fire is im- 
possible, except for a few persons near and in the 
rear seats. In many of them the people are nightly 
penned in, and women would be trampled to death 
in case of panic long before the smoke could smother 
or the flames burn them. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House a fire some 
years ago destroyed the stage and the interior, but it 
broke out in the forenoon when there was no per- 
formance. It is a much safer place than many of the 
theatres, and yet in a panic many persons would be 
killed, especially those who would make a rush for 


URIER. 


the centre door leading from the auditorium to the 
vestibule. 

This doorway should either be closed entirely and 
not figure in the plan, or from it an aisle should lead 
through the centre of the auditorium to relieve the 
great body of people in that section, for now these 
would be forced toward the side doors, while those 
in the rear could find no outlets through these small 
exits, and would naturally seek the centre door, 
which would not offer the necessary egress, and in 
the tumult hundreds of people would be crushed in 
this one central spot of supposed refuge and escape. 
The general egress of the opera house is choked up 
on account of the staircases which should lead out 
into the street more directly. Many improvements 
are necessary to make the opera house an absolutely 
safe place, so far as fire and panic are concerned, al- 
though it stands far ahead of the firetraps visited 
nightly by thousands of New Yorkers and others 


SINGERS, YOUNG AND OLD. 


- a good singer like wine, a kindly creature that 

improves with age? Can they, by a liberal assim- 
ilation of Shaker Barley, washed down with copious 
libations of Vin Maccheroni. preserve eternal youth ? 
Can they. by a steady consumption of Bugiardo’s 
Anti-Fat, keep off the ahborred approaches of old 
age? Are their voices. their figures, their plastic 
gestures what they were in the days when the world 
was young? 

What do we go to hear opera for? frank 
critic replies: “Not to hear opera. We go to the 
Metropolitan Opera House, not to hear, let us say, 
‘Don Giovanni.’ but to hear three prime donne, two 
bassi, one tenor, all stars of the first magnitude.” 
Poor Mozart, and this is what you starved and strug- 
gled and died for, to be a platform for vocal acro- 
bats! Other critics. God bless them! tell us that such 
performances enable us to make “easy comparison of 
the methods of the artists.” How many frequenters 
of Mr. Grau’s caravansery know or care anything 
They go to be pleased. they 
know not To tell 


them that so-and-so’s “appearance is a lesson in ly- 


One 


about their methods? 
why and care not wherefore 
ric art” is pure clap-trap: they do not want lessons 
in Ivric art. If they did the women would go to 
Paris and have their voices ruined in three months. 
and the men to Berlin where they would be ruined in 
a year. 

We want a return to Wagner’s ideals 
for his music drama that it was a combination of 
dramatic, scenic and vocal art. and he insisted that 
the dramatic part was the most important. “Ttalian 
opera,” he wrote, “made music the end and drama 
the means; I make drama the end. and music and 
scenery the means.” If he had come back, from 
Hela’s frosty realm, or the heer-swilling heights of 
Asgard, to the New York opera house, he would 
have seen a Zerlina whose son is eighteen years old, 
a Donna Anna who has celebrated her fiftieth 
birthday, a Donna Elvira whose hushand went up in 
a balloon fifteen years ago, and a tenor who would 
make a capital Commendatore. Bold as Don Gio- 
vanni was, that intrepid hero of the alcoves, he would 
have trembled at tackling three ladies whose united 
ages are, well, let us say, 150 years. especially at his 
time of life. Then we saw a Romeo whose tenth lustre 
is hurrying to its close,anda Juliette over whose head, 
as we have indicated, at least twice eleven years have 
passed since she could “waddle and stand her high 
lone.” All these parts were sung by great artists, 
who are acceptable in concert, but they do not look 
Their waists are too expansive, their 


He claimed 


their parts. 
joints are too stiff, they lack the glamour and elas- 
ticity of youth, they cannot express the wild fresh- 
ness of morning when heroes could climb balconies 
without too great efforts, and heroines listen at win- 
dows without catching cold. They are all great 
artists, we repeat, and do well enough in the “Nibe- 
lungen Ring” version of the ““Volsungen Saga,” with 
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its unendliche melodie, and its subterhuman deities, 
but to listen to them in ‘Don Giovanni,” “The Bar- 
ber,” “Le Nozze de Figaro,” and the like, is as if 
we were listening to Paderewski playing Chopin on 
a dulcimer. The art would be all there, but the in- 
strument would not respond. 

At any rate, there is a dearth of young singers 
Either the modern methods of cultivating the voice 
are to blame, or else we cannot accept anything un 
less all Europe has for years been telling us that it 
is very wonderful, and it is very high priced. 





THE WAGNER-LUDWIG LETTERS. 


yy an article a week or two ago respecting the ex- 

traordinary correspondence between the mad 
King of Bavaria and Richard Wagner that was pub 
lished in a Vienna newspaper, THE MusicaL Cou- 
KIER, assuming naturally that letters addressed to and 
received by Wagner were under the control of his 
heirs and executors, stated that such a publication 
of such documents by the family of the deceased was 
inexplicable. The family now repudiate all respon 
sibility for the indiscreet publication of this mass of 
degenerate ‘gush, but it does not deny that such a 
correspondence is in existence, and carefully pre 
served at Bayreuth. Herr von Gross, the adminis 
trator plenipotentiary of the Richard Wagner estate, 
has issued the following statement : 

“Some time ago a Vienna paper published a num- 
ber of letters from King Ludwig II. to Richard 
This indiscreet publication must have 
Since on this 


Wagner. 
arisen from a breach of confidence. 
part no step is possible, as the Wagner family does 
no possess the author’s rights to these letters, I ap- 
plied to the Royal Curatorium in Munich with the 
request to intervene legally. From certain valid, but 
to me unknown, grounds, this legal proceeding did 
not take place. Consequently, in the name of the 
Wagner family, I make the following declaration : 

‘The letters of the king are so preserved, and have 
always been so preserved, that every indiscretion 
is excluded. This indiscreet publication then can 
have occurred, solely and only, at some time on the 
way from the Royal Cabinet secretariat to the post 
or to the messenger.’ ”’ 

This seems to exonerate the Wagner heirs from 
any suspicion of giving the correspondence to the 
public for advertising purposes. It may, however, 
be delicately suggested to Mme. Cosima that the 
preservation of such letters is, to say the least, “in- 
discreet.”” What a curious life a king must lead! 
Here the poor Ludwig cannot get a letter sent 
through his own post office, or by his own messen- 
ger, without somebody breaking the seal and keep- 
ing a copy of the rubbish. 

But does the statement of Herr Gross really bring 
conviction to an impartial mind? At the time when 
the letters were written Wagner had ceased to be the 
republican who sang “Wir wollen keinen Konig 
haben,” and the only object of those around the 
king who intercepted the letters must have been to 
prevent the weak minded lad from falling under the 
older man’s influence and wasting his money on the 
latter’s schemes. When these schemes failed, the let 
ters were useless, and there would no longer be any 
state reason for preserving the copies. They may 
have been kept with a view of extorting blackmail 
from the Bavarian Court, which certainly would ob- 
ject to their publication. It is worth while to call 
attention to the period when what Mr. Gross calls 
the “indiscreet” publication took place. It was just 
before Cosima Wagner went to Vienna to make 
some arrangements for the next Bayreuth Festival 
and for the production of Siegfried Wagner’s 
‘Barenhauter” in that city. The publication then 
would call general attention to the Wagner name, 
and consequently to all the Wagner enterprises. 
There is nothing in the history of Cosima Wagner 
that would lead us to suppose that she would decline 
such an opportunity for gratuitous advertisement. 


OPERATIC VANITIES. 

HE Herald recently devoted a page to a 
lot of uninteresting nonsense about the opera 
singers at the Metropolitan. Between the Sun and 
the Herald there will soon be but little in the pri 
vate life of these people that the public is not in 
formed. Behind the scenes is the latest topic for 
exploitation. It is as stale as the story of Patti's 
marriages, but it is retailed at length for a gaping 
populace of shop girls and country cousins. These 
learn with wonder how Nordica receives nobility in 
her dressing room and chats about her patriotism 
In America the American singer is always very 
American. Abroad the American singer 


is not so very American. 


It pays. 
It does not pay. Then a 
touching story of Emma Eames in her dressing 
She is read to during the waits, 
Its attitude to 


room is told 
usually THE MusicaL CouRIER. 
ward foreign artists pleases the fair absentee, for 
Mrs. Eames is anything but an American. Four 
months a year at a good salary is all this country 


means for her. Julian Story, her husband, s 
the Herald relates, goes about the lobbies search 
ing for bits of gossip that will interest his wife 
These he tells her and she laughs voicelessly, for the 
prima donna must not speak. Nordica sings as well 
as speaks, but different superstitions prevail in th 
mystic region back of the footlights. Sembric! 
studies her husband’s nose vide the Herald—if it is 
very long Lady Koschauska knows that she has 
not sung at her imperial best. Dear, old Lilli- 

Lilli Lehmann, thanks to her frugal habits, arrives 
late on a cable car—saves cab fares—and hasn't 
much to say during her waits. M. Pol Plangon is 
so nervous that Mr. Grau has to push him on the 
stage at every performance. Bless him! 


So on ad nauseam. It is this rot in the daily news 


papers that throngs the Metropolitan Opera Hous: 

and not a love for music, for Wagner, for Verdi or 

Meyerbeer and Gounod. Mob-mania is a well-de 

fined mental disease. Giving so much space to the 

opera sets all the town talking, all the town running 
to the opera house. 

Mr. Henderson gives in the Times recently, and 
in cold, sober, earnest bits of conversation he has 
overheard this season. It is very funny, but it is 
also sad, for it reveals the density of musical ignor 
ance and the bulk of affectation. We reproduce 
here are some specimen nuggets: 

Eptisope | 

He (gruffly)—Is that the great Jean de Reszké I've heard 
so much about ? 

She—Yes, that’s the great tenor. 

He—Huh! Well, I like to hear a man sing like a man, not 
with a high, squeaky voice like that! Why doesn’t he 
sing like that other fellow? (Indicating Edouard. ) 

She—Because he’s a tenor. The other one is a bass 

He—A tenor? (Chuckling.) Oh, I see; a tenor is off his 
base 

Episope II 
(Dramatis personae, three real girls. ) 

Gladys—Who is the stupid old man with the cracked voice? 

Madys—Give it up. They ought to buy him a phonograph 
I wish Faust would come in. 

Fadys—Who is this one? I can’t make out which one he is 

Gladys—Oh, what’s the difference? We want to hear Sa 
leza. He’s Faust, the tenor 

{Trouble among the wind instruments. Red fire 
and red calcium lights Enter a tall man with 
arched eyebrows, a black beard, a red cloak and 
red tights 

Madys (ecstatically)—-There! There he is! That’s Saleza! 

cues t —Isn’t he heavenly? 

Fadys ) ‘ 

[During the remainder of the performance they 
continue to wonder who the young man with the 
high voice is, and finally conclude that he is Val 
entine. ] 

Eptsope III. 

King Henry I. (on the stage, singing)—Gott griiss, euch 
liebe Manner von Brabant! 

She—That’s Edouard de Reszké 

He—Which is he! The tenor or the bass? 

[She tells him. They listen to the Voice.] 

Frederick von Telramund (on the stage)—Dank, Konig, 
dir, dass du zu richten kamst! ~* 

He—Is that the other one? 
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Episope [\ 
| Last act of the “Huguenots 
Ma fille! 


1 heard him say “My 


Plancgon on the stage, addressing Nordica) 
S & w 
Mrs. B.—Oh! She’s his daughter 


' 


daughter in French 
Mrs. G.—I don't think the tune is very pretty 
E.PISODE \ 


(Tristan und Isolde,’ Act I 


Marie—Oh, that’s Jean de Reszke He's Tristan i know 
because | saw his picture out in the lobby 

Claire— Well, who's the old one with the gray whiskers and 
the thick voice’ 

Marie—Why, | don't know Let’s look at the program 
| Reads. | King Mark, Edouard de Reszke Why 
that’s Edouard de Reszke, of cours« lhey're -brothers 
you know; they always sing together 

{**King Mark” continues to be Tristan’s faithful 
squire till the end of Act IIl., when enters a tall 
man, who appears to be somewhat disturbed at see 
ing Nordica ding be nd Jean's cloak 


Marie—Who’s that one 
Claire—I don’t know 


[They study the program and finally conclude 








Eptsopve VI 
Ml | eI W tt unny I e see yi r pre 
gra Is : ‘ 
M Ss B c VW Ss Ww I 
Mrs. Pother-—It doesn’t give the list of the incidental music 
Et e VII 
Mrs. Gree Why, M | \ how d y 
gz g to the pera gh 
l Brow No, deat g Xz e “I eng! and 
] € ec it I nev ca i) S¢ 1 
One ys knows jus at Xx x 
Episove VIII 
Mrs. Brat Don't y hink V Rooy is superb a 
Wota 
M Neid O} gnificent! B I do wish someone 
youl ‘ I s | pt ver his eye 
It spe s K 
Eprsope IX 
| Dramatis personae, two men and one woman 
I t Man ( ning a s he woman's shoulder)—Say 
George Gotter’ what do y " the real 
Wagner stuff ? 
Se Man—Yep 
[Sixty-seve ur est 
First Man (same business )—Say, George, does anyone ever 
sing anything in this opera 
Se d M We | know u ibout this opera 
Dut ] ¢ guess Ss ke this 
One ndre« vo bars 
I imm¢ ess pe | nging eterna n 
breast may, George when does the ballet 
Second Man (apologetically)—I gue here isn’t any ballet 
in it 
End of Act I They go out and come back 
lhree hund and ven bars est 
First Man (same business, less hope Say, George, what's 
the next act abo 
Second Man—I—I—don’t quite remember One thing | 
ow, though, in this opera Siegfried gets killed 


First Man—Thank God 


Woman—Why, ain't you just horrid! 


And this is our genuine musical enthusiasts, 
heaven save the mark! Better, far better, the hon 
est, spontaneous enthusiasm of the old Bellini, 
Donizetti, Verdi régime \nything is better than 


hypocrisy! 


THE STAR CONTROL. 


1 


4 is generally known that the control of casts, op 
eras and parts is in the hands of the stars at the 


opera. The public has learned that the monopoly 
by the stars brings about a monopoly of those operas 
which they favor chiefly because they know them 
and this is the true cause that prevents mew operas 
from being mounted \ writer to the Sun has 


brought forward these facts again in the following 
g 


Oy SEA I t 

the Editor of The Sun 

Sik Phe g the p A Me in 
Opera House referred t n to-day Su re by 
means confined to perforn ces of Huguenots.” It 
will cost $5 to hear “Lucia” next M lay, with Sembricl 
Saleza and Camp: nat n the « t, though when the sam« 
singers recently appear¢ the w February 25) the 
price ol seats was only $2.50 i Traviata’ and \ida” are 
two other operas which, having been given at “popular” 
prices, were afterward presented at full rates, and the same 


remark applies to “I! Barbiere,” though in this case M 
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Edouard de Reszké as Basilio replaced M. Devries at the 
expensive performance. “Rigoletto” was first given 
and afterward, with the same singers, at $2.50. 

the Metropolitan Opera nowadays it is far more a 
question of who is to sing than what is to be sung. Even 
and, as an 


more 
at $5 
t 
t 


A 


the Saturday night audiences demand “‘stars,” 
example of this, it may be mentioned that ‘Lohengrin” 
and ‘‘Tannhauser,” operas which formerly could always be 
relied upon to draw full houses, no matter who sang in 
them, were recently heard by two of the smallest audiences 
of the season, simply because certain favorite artists were 
not in the cast, 

The question of prices will no doubt adjust itself in time. 
It certainly does seem absurd to charge as much for “La 
with a single star as for ‘Les 
with five or six 

OperA-GOER 


Traviata” or “Rigoletto” 


Huguenots” or “Die Gétterdammerung” 


New York, March 16, 

Next season one opera will be reproduced which 
has not been heard this season; it is “Le Cid.’’ And 
events of recent occurrence make it possible for M. 
Jean de Reszké to return next season. Lilli Leh- 
mann will, however, not come again under the ré- 
gime of the Grau Company. 


PUDOR AND INVISIBLE OR- 


CHESTRAS. 

UR old ingenious and interesting friend, Dr. 
O Heinrich Pudor, is in England and is agitat- 
ing the question of invisible orchestras. As a check 
on the vanity of some conductors and as an aid to 
the musically imaginative, who are distracted by 
the motions of the men, such a thing would be wel- 
comed. Dr. Pudor has written to the editor of a 
London contemporary the following startling letter: 

Since you reprinted the interesting letter of Ebenezer 
Prout about “Should Periormers Be Invisible?’ I have 
received many others, most of which are in favor of the 
said question. So is, Professor Niecks. 
Principal W. H. Cumings also expressed his interest in 
Franklin Peterson is in favor of the Bay- 
Perhaps | shall send you another time 


lor instance, 
the subject. 
reuth Orchestra. 
some of the most interesting letters; to-day I will only 
quote one which is of special interest in so far as its 
author begins to deal with the practical side of the ques- 
tion. J. Matthews writes as following: ‘Your advocacy of 
an extension of the Bayreuth invisible orchestra to the 
concert very The quotation from 
Goethe is new to me, but in the case of a fine performance, 
ior instance of a Beethoven Symphony, I have often en- 
joyed the music more with closed eyes—it is said to be a 
west country habit during sermon time, but by no means 
imphes that one has gone to sleep! Music certainly gains 
much by a certain sense of mystery attaching to it. An 
organ recital, for instance, would be more curious than 


room 1s interesting. 


pleasing if every detail of the mechanism were fully ex- 
posed to the congregation. But where would you place 
ihe performers? In the centre, as in the smaller concert 
hall of the New Gewandhaus in Leipsic, but sunk beneath 
some ornamental kind of grating, or all in one direction, 
iacing—what? Ii some kind of drop scene be proposed, 
nen, perhaps, something appropriate to each important 
a pastoral scene for the Pas- 
“program music” 


piece would be suggested 
oral Symphony, and so 
would make still further encroachments upon the domain 
of pure “music for music’s sake,” and by logical steps we 


on. Then 


we are led back again to opera.” 

To be led back again to opera, would, indeed, be the 
worst, and we must, Therefore, strictly refuse any sugges- 
tion which will help the eye instead of the ear. I not only 
asked for an invisible orchestra, but at the same time for 
a semi-darkening of the concert room. We can certainly 
not have any kind of “‘scena.”’ 

The above mentioned idea of placing the performers in 
the centre will be by far the best, and the best shape of 
the hall itself would be, therefore, the circular one, pro- 
vided that the sound thus would be good from an acoustic 
point of view. In the centre would be a kind of well in 
which to place the performers. 

But as the thing must be tried, not only studied from 
the theoretical point of view, I am making arrangements 
“invisible concert,” a concert in which the 
performers are invisible, in London this spring. The pro- 
gram will include two pieces for orchestra (one of the 
classic school and one of the modern school), a work of 
chamber music, as well as vocal and instrumental pieces, 
in order to be able to judge thoroughly if the suggestion 
as to invisible performances is practicable for every com- 
bination of musical instruments or not. I trust that the 
English public will regard that trial, not as a mere curi- 
osity, but as a serious attempt to make musical perform- 
ances thoroughly artistic, and to take away from them 


for giving an 
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everything juggling. One often hears it said abroad that 
artists will be the more appreciated in England the more 
they are showers of tricks, the longer their hair, the more 
charming their smile and behavior. But that belief will be 
falsified if England will bring a warm interest to the first 
attempts to adapt the idea of invisible orchestras to the 
concert room. 

An invisible orchestra would sadly test the pa- 
tience of many of our alleged musically cultured. 
Temporarily deprived of the vision of the conven- 
tional concert room they would be forced to listen 
to music, and what a hardship that would prove! 


HOW EAMES STARTED. 
Boston, March 18, 1899. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

In an editorial that appeared in THE MusicaL Courier 
of March 15 entitled ‘How Eames Started” several of the 
statements convey erroneous impressions that, in justice 
to those who taught and befriended her while she was in 
this country, ought to be corrected. 

Emma Eames for three years before she went to Paris 
studied in Boston with Miss Clara E. Munger, whose suc- 
cessful work as a vocal teacher is well known. So it was 
impossible that Madame Marchesi had “quite crude ma- 
terial” to work into shape. 

That Madame Marchesi “literally clothed and fed her, 
mentally as well as physically,” is rather surprising in view 
of the fact that through the generosity of friends Emma 
Eames and her mother were enabled to go to Paris with 
a fund sufficient to support them in comfort. (It is but 
justice to say that this money was long since repaid, every 
penny of it.) 

That Madame Marchesi “kept a careful eye upon the 
surroundings of her pupil” is also rather inexplicable. Mrs 
Eames accompanied her daughter to Europe and it is not 
too much to say that her care, devotion and attention were 
inremitting 

Emma Eames is an American girl, the foundation of her 
musical education was gained in America and her success 
make all proud of their country 
JusTICcE. 


\mericans 
Yours, 


ought to 
woman 
A. this is probably true, and yet when Emma 
Eames married it was against her mother’s 
wishes and in defiance of her orders. Mrs. Eames- 
Story has told the details to all her friends, particu- 


larly since all parties have become reconciled. 


TIPS AT THE OPERA. 

HOSE hard-worked members of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House establishment, whose func- 
tion it is to guide to their places the fashionable vis- 
itors whom a decent regard for the small talk of 
society compels to see and hear the foreign stars that 
Mr. Grau has gathered together regardless of ex- 
pense, are, we are told, receiving due recognition. 
The matinee maids and matrons who have plodded 
painfully along the Via Dolorosa of the “Ring” cy- 
cle, celebrate their safe escape from the Valley of the 
Gétterdammerung, by bestowing on the ushers testi- 
monials of their regard. As these testimonials take 
the form of two dollar bills, the profane will be in- 

clined to call them by the vulgar name of tips. 

The tipping system has evidently come to stay. 
We have long been accustomed to tip the chop house 
waiter, we have learned to tip the barber, and now 
we shall have to tip the ushers. Where are we at 
indeed? If the ushers, why not the conductor? 
Why not the kettledrummer ? Why not the box office 
gentleman who sells us tickets? Why not Mr. Grau 
himself? We all have had to tip in Paris a fearful 
old woman called an ouvreuse, and in London to pay 
sixpence for a playbill, but the tipping system in the 
theatre is new in New York. It is, however, quite in 
keeping with the performances at a house where all 
things are foreign, from the venerable chorus up- 
ward and downward. 

The recipient of tips, it is generally understood, 
either pay for their places or receive no pay, in either 
case making their living out of tips. To which of 
these categories do the Metropolitan Opera ushers 
belong ? 

Mr. Grau farms out his singers; does he let out 
the ushers’ places? Thrift, thrift, Horatio! 

The statement that the two dollar tips were ac- 


companied by a box of candy must be received with 
suspicion. The Metropolitan Opera is not yet an 
athletic club. 


Max Bendix’s Great Success. 

Max Bendix, who is making a tour to the Pacific Coast, 
has caused a tremendous sensation wherever he has been 
and has fairly carried his audiences by storm. The press 
is Unanimous in pronouncing him the greatest of all Amer 
ican violinists, and with only one foreign rival, Ysaye. 

His artistic work has caused unbounded enthusiasm, and 
requests from all points are made for a return engagement 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY AS A CRITIC. 


(Continued from last week.) 


N estimating his contemporaries Tschaikowsky re- 
veals himself to the utmost. Here is what he 
wrote in 1872 of Schumann’s B flat Symphony : 
Schumann’s first symphony was written in 1841, 
and was his earliest attempt in that species of com- 
position. Beginning to compose at twenty, and hav- 
ing produced a number of fine piano works and a 
quantity of songs, Schumann waited until his thirty- 
first year to approach orchestral music. The very 
fact that this master took up symphonic music so late 
seems to prove that he had no strong inclination to- 
ward the orchestra. A great connoisseur of all the 
qualities and most subtle resources of his favorite 
instrument—the piano—he is an inimitable master 
in the art of drawing out the rich, luxuriant sonority 
of this miniature orchestra. But apparently Schu- 
mann could never call forth the inexhaustible treas- 
ures of the modern orchestra. All his later works 
denote that he lacked a sense of color, of genial de- 
sign. He disdained color and preferred the pen and 
pencil to the brush. The most enthusiastic admirers 
of Schumann's music—which is invariably rich in 
invention and pale in coloration—are agreed that his 
orchestral works actually gain in being transcribed 
for the piano. Schumann had not the art of cloth 
ing his wealth of ideas in beautiful sounds; his or- 
chestration is always opaque and heavy and lacks 
brilliance and transparency. This characteristic neg 
ative feature of Schumann’s genius is not often pres- 
ent in his First Symphony. It is said that he wrote 
this work under the strong influence and personal 
guidance of Mendelssohn. The traces of this influ- 
ence are not, however, apparent. Schumann in his 
First Symphony, with all its positive and negative 
qualities, shows more strength and capability and 
greater individuality, as compared with Mendels- 
sohn. On the one hand, wealth of imagination, sim 
plicity of design, the plasticity of a Beethoven in its 
fundamental form; on the other, a lack of color, ob- 
scurity and a disregard of attractive details in or- 
chestration—this is what we find in Schumann’s first 
essay in symphonic writing. 


* * * 


Always a devoted admirer of Italian opera, espe- 
cially Rossini’s, Tschaikowsky in this was like 
Glinka. He liked “The Barber,” he valued Bellini 
and Donizetti, and “refused to exalt Wagner and 
Schumann at the expense of Rossini and Meyerbeer.”’ 
srahms he frankly disliked. November, 1872, he 
heard the beautiful B flat Sextet. This is what he 
wrote of it: 

“All Germany has looked with unction upon this 
composer—who is still young—thinking to find in 
him the man destined to lead his art into unexplored 
paths, and capable, by the power of his creative gift, 
not only of equaling, but even of surpassing, his 
great predecessors. The rumors circulated through- 
out the German musical world on the appearance of 
srahms’ first compositions owed their origin to 
Schumann. It is a well-known fact that great com- 
posers are rarely endowed with infallible critical in- 
stincts, and are generally remarkable for their leni- 
ency to their fellow artists. Schumann is a striking 
example of this critical indulgence. All his life he 
bowed down to Mendelssohn, Chopin and Berlioz, 
and even to such musical nobodies as Henselt, Hiller, 


&c. He went into sincere ecstasies over every fresh 
manifestation of genius, and only depreciated his 
own value. Toward the end of his career, Schu- 
mann, through the medium of his musical journal, 
published in Leipsic, began to prophesy the advent 
of a musical Messiah, who was destined to illumi- 
nate the whole world of music and to fill the place 
left vacant by Beethoven. When Brahms’ first son- 
atas appeared, Schumann, in one laconic phrase, ‘He 
has come,’ announced the advent of the expected 
genius, whom he proclaimed in. the person of young 
Brahms. Time has proved, however, that Schu- 
mann’s unexpected proclamation was a mistake into 
which the indulgent and amiable composer was eas- 
ily led. Brahms has not fulfilled the obligations 
which Schumann laid upon him and upon all musical 
Germany personified in him. He is merely one of 
those routinier composers in which the German 
school has been so rich. He writes fluently, skill- 
fully, correctly, but without a spark of independent 
genius ; contenting himself with endless trifling with 
empty musical ideas, long since become stale, and 
borrowed chiefly from Mendelssohn; while he also 
strives to imitate certain external mannerisms of 
Schumann's. Brahms, however, is not devoid of 
talent ; therefore he stands a whole head above his 
contemporaries. But there is now no question of the 
fulfillment of impossible hopes in his genius.” 

This ought to flood the heart of Brother Finck 
with joy! 

Tschaikowsky first met Brahms in 1888. “I have 
recently made a very interesting acquaintance. Go- 
ing to 1 o'clock dinner at Brodsky’s, I heard sounds 
of a piano, violin and ’cello. They were rehearsing 
Brahms’ new piano trio, which was to be performed 
the next day. The composer himself was at the 
piano. Thus I chanced to see the celebrated German 
master for the first time in my life. Brahms is rather 
short and has a very attractive appearance. His fine 
head—almost that of an old man—recalls the type 
of a handsome, benign, elderly Russian priest. He 
certainly has not the characteristic features of a 
good looking German, and I cannot conceive why 
some learned ethnographer—Brahms himself told 
me this when I spoke of the impression he had pro- 
duced on me—should have chosen to reproduce his 
head on the first page of one of his books or atlases 
as being particularly representative of the German 
type. A certain softness of outline, and pleasing 
curve of facial lines, rather long, slightly grizzled 
hair, kind, gray eyes, and a thick beard, plentifully 
besprinkled with gray. I only respect in Brahms an 
honorable, energetic worker, of strong convictions 
but, in spite of all wishes to the contrary, I never 
could and never shall admire his music. *Brahms- 
ism’ is very widespread in Germany, where there are 
a large number of persons in authority, and an entire 
musical institution specially consecrated to this cult. 
He is considered by them as of the first rank, almost 
equal to Beethoven. Still there are anti-rahmsites 
in Germany, and everywhere beyond the German 
frontiers—with the exception perhaps of London, 
where, thanks to the energetic propaganda of Jo- 
achim, who is very popular with the English, 
Brahms’ greatness is to a certain extent recognized. 
Elsewhere, as I say, reigns complete ignorance—and 
ignoring—of Brahms. But nowhere, perhaps, has 
he made fewer converts than in Russia. There is 
something dry, cold, vagife and nebulous in the mu- 
sic of this master which is almost repellant to the 
Russian heart. From our point of view, Bralims pos- 
sesses no power of melodic invention; his musical 
ideas never speak to the point ; hardly do we hear an 
illusion to a melodic phrase before it is drawn into 
a whirlpool of almost unmeaning harmonic progres- 
sions and modulations, as though the composer's 
special aim was to be incomprehensible and obscure. 
Thus, he excites and irritates our musical emotions, 
as it were, yet seems unwilling to satisfy their de- 
mands. In plain words, he seems ashamed to appeal 
to the heart. Hearing his music one asks: is Brahms 
really deep, or does he wish by this semblance of ob- 
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scurity to mask the poverty of his imagination? This 
question is never satisfactorily or definitely solved. 
Yet it is impossible to say that Brahms’ music is 
weak or altogether unremarkable. His style is al- 
ways elevated ; unlike most contemporary composers, 
he never has recourse to purely external effects; he 
makes no effort to astonish us, to impress us by any 
new brilliant orchestral combinations; it is all very 
serious, very distinguished—apparently even inde- 
pendent—but with all this the chief thing is wanting 
—it lacks beauty! This is my view of Brahms, and 
as far as I know it is shared by all Russian com 
posers and all the musical public of Russia. A few 
years ago, when I| frankly expressed my opinion of 
Brahms to Hans von Biilow, he replied: ‘Wait 
awhile; the time will come when you will enter into 
the depth and beauty of Brahms. Like you, I was 
long before I understood him, but gradually I was 
favored with a revelation of Brahms’ genius. It will 
be the same with you.’ And still I wait, but the reve 
lation tarries.” 

Rather discouraging this to the Brahms lover, if 
he does not stop to consider that it is written by a 


composer of diametrically opposite musical ideals 


* * 


But, Wagner, I hear you cry; what did this most 
intense of Russian composers think of the most in 
tense of German composers? The influence of Wag 
ner in Tschaikowsky’s music is, for me, internal 
Externally, both men love the dramatic, both created 
widely varying dramatic types Wagner sang 
through idealized humans, Tschaikowsky in the 
various instruments of his orchestra. Of “Eine 
Faust Overture,” Tschaikowsky wrote in 1872: 

“At the present moment,” he writes, “Wagner is 
undoubtedly the most striking personality on the 
horizon of the musical world. His works are still 
far from being understood by the general public, 
either in Germany or abroad ; nevertheless, by means 
of his rabid polemic against all constituted authority 
and by the vastness of the problems he has set him 
self to solve, he has succeeded in attracting to him 
self the attention of the whole musical world, and 
even in arousing the interest of those to whom music 
is not a matter of everyday life. Some regard Wag 
ner as a musical light, second only to Beethoven ; to 
others he appears a charlatan in the style of our 
‘Abyssinian maestro; but in any case, if we may be- 
lieve—not without justification—that Wagner de- 
sired to win celebrity at any price, his aim is now 
attained. He has ardent worshippers and equally 
furious enemies who make it their business to write 
about all his utterances, and his words are awaited 
in a spirit of admiration, antagonism, or simple cu 
riosity, by the public of both hemispheres 

“Among those who labor at art or science, we may 
clearly distinguish two types. The one consists of 
those who, in obedience to their vocation, select the 
path which seems best suited to their powers and 
most in conformity with their idosyncracies and lot 
in life. They work out their own problem, and, quit 
ting the arena of life, leave the fruits of their labor 
for the pleasure and profit of future generations. To 
this type of ‘artist-workers’ belong Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Glinka. Others, consumed by unmeasured ambition, 
in order to attain more rapidly to a prominent posi 
tion, push noisily through the crowd, dispersing 
right and left all whom they meet on their road and 
striving to attract universal attention to themselves 
Such artists are ready to pose as the representatives 
of every new—and sometimes false—idea, and strive, 
not for the realization of their genius, but only to 
astonish the world by their Don Quixotism. To this 
type belong Wagner and Serov 

“Wagner’s personal vanity and chauvinistic tactics 
were hateful to the ‘Hermit of Klin.’ Moreover, 
Tschaikowsky—at least during the earlier years of 
his career—sincerely believed that Wagner was a 
symphonist ‘manqué.’ An intimate friend of Wag- 
ner’s once repeated to Tschaikowsky a remark which 
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the composer of ‘Parsifal’ had made to him in a mo- 


ment of friendly conversation : ‘Even if | had desired 
to occupy myself with the composition of chamber 
music and symphonies, it would have been impossi- 
ble, since my duty lies within the limits of opera.’ 
‘Do not these words of Wagner’s-—comments 
Tschaikowsky—'show to what a degree a precon- 
ceived theory prejudiced the mind of this obstinate, 
richly endowed, but narrow minded German ?’ 

“His views were practically unchanged, when, 
four years later, in 1876, he went to hear the ‘Nibe- 
lungen Ring’ at Bayreuth. Laroche, who was also 
there in the capacity of music critic, says that 
Tschaikowsky did not conceal from him the fact that 
the ‘Ring’ did not afford him any pleasure. ‘But,’ 
adds Laroche, ‘the company among which he found 
himself at Bayreuth made it exceedingly difficult to 
say anything against Wagner. He had as an in- 
separable companion one of the professors of the 
Moscow University, Klindworth, who united an 
“adoration” for Tschaikowsky with Wagnerism of 
the first water and of a most rabid description. In 
our hearts we Muscovites were all a little afraid of 
Klindworth, but Peter was particularly in awe of 
him, for he was by nature far more deferential and 
gentle than courageous.’ The result was that before 
others Tschaikowsky was either kept silent about 
Wagner's music or only spoke in praise of those par- 
ticular features which happened to please him. But 
though both in 1863 and 1876 Tschaikowsky passed 
unmoved through these Wagnerian experiences, 
there came a moment when he was carried away by 
a sudden enthusiasm. This was in 1886, when he 
first saw the piano score of ‘Parsifal,’ and was de- 
lighted with the close of the last scene of the first act. 
From that time, Laroche thinks that he began to look 
upon Wagner with different eyes, although he still 
kept to the laws of opera as formulated by Gluck, 
and was never attracted by the innovations of the 
Music Drama.” 

eo” « 

He admired Serov and calls Berlioz “both a brill- 
iant and exceptional phenomenon in the history of 
music.” Saint-Saéns he spoke of warmly. In 1875 
Saint-Saéns visited St. Petersburg and played there. 
Tschaikowsky wrote: 

“Monsieur Saint-Saéns belongs in his own coun- 
try to a small circle which represents the progressive 
element in music. In this advanced set, which con- 
sists of the most talented of contemporary French 
composers—Massenet, Dubois and Paladilhe (also 
Bizet, a composer of extraordinary endowments who 
died last year at thirty years of age)—Monsieur 
Saint-Saéns occupies a very prominent position. All 
the most sympathetic characteristics of his national- 
ity, cordial sincerity, warmth of feeling, intellect, 
make themselves felt in every note of our guest’s 
compositions. They are further illuminated by his 
artistic interpretation of them, which shows such 
distinction, such thoughtful and careful phrasing, 
without a trace of affectation.” Elsewhere he dwells 
upon the union of strictly classical methods with 
modern sentiments which is so characteristic of 
Saint-Saéns. “If I am not mistaken,” he says, “the 
originality of the French master’s creative methods 
lies in the fact that he combines most successfully 
3ach—for whom he has an 
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French ele- 


evident affection—with the national 
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ments, of which characteristically piquant rhythm 
makes itself clearly felt.” 
en 

Of Berlioz he could hardly say enough: 

“In composition we must distinguish two separate 
factors; a purely inventive faculty and imagination. 
‘Lhe history of music furnishes examples of com- 
posers who have possessed astonishing powers of the 
first order ; their minds have been inexhaustibly pro- 
ductive of beautiful melodic ideas and exquisite har- 
monies, which were not the outcome of any effort or 
labor, but of inherent instinct and tendency. But they 
lacked a rich, luminous imagination. In this connec- 
tion we may instance Schubert, Chopin to a certain 
extent, and our Russian composer, Dargomigsky. 
Other composers, endowed with the secona factor of 
the creative mind, but possessing relatively poor in- 
ventive faculties, know how to extract all the con- 
tents of a musical germ; and by variety in the con- 
trasts of color and by special attention to external 
beauty, they make the most of the situation. Such 
are Mendelssohn, Liszt and Balekirew. An equal 
proportion of inventive power in melody, rhythm 
and harmony, joined to wealth of imagination, is 
only to be found in the wake of the very greatest 
masters, such as Mozart and Beethoven. As regards 
Berlioz he belongs undoubtedly to the second cate- 
gory of composers. The preponderance of fiery po- 
etical imagination over absolute musical creative 
power is all the more apparent in him, because he is 
entirely lacking in the art of harmony which is so 
indispensable to the development of leading ideas. 
His harmony is distorted, and sometimes intolerabie 
to a finely organized ear. We hear in it an insane 
incoherence, the absence of any natural feeling, and 
an inconsequence in the management of the parts 
which prevents his works from appealing directly to 
the musical emotions of his audience. Berlioz works 
upon the imagination. He knows how to engage and 
interest ; but he can rarely move us. Poor in melodic 
inspiration, lacking a fine feeling for harmony, but 
endowed with a marvelous gift of exciting the im- 
agination of his hearers, Berlioz applied all his cre- 
ative powers to the externals of musical beauty. The 
results of this tendency are shown in that marvelous 
orchestration, that inimitable beauty of sonority and 
that picturesque musical presentment of the natural 
and fantastic world.” 


* * » 


Mrs. Newmarch promises a supplementary paper 
touching on Tschaikowsky’s opinions of the Neo- 
Russian School. Enough, however, has been given 
now of the great man’s attempts at music criticism, 
attempts sincere, but unquestionably biased by rea- 
son of the writer’s marked predilections for certain 
tendencies in music. He adored the Italians, Wag- 
ner left him cold, so did Brahms and so did Bach. 
Even in Saint-Saéns he found a lack of genuine fire 
and how justly he points out Berlioz’s want of me- 
lodic invention! A man of prejudices, not a trained 
writer and most certainly not catholic in his musical 
sympathies, Tschaikowsky deliberately sought at 
certain sources what he needed for his own artistic 
sustenance. It made him a composer, but it most 
certainly canalized his critical sympathies within 


narrow banks. 
Glicaiiedlionanien re 


Mr. E. Irenaeus Stevenson recently contributed 
to the Saturday review of the Times a sympathetic 
study of the prose and poetical writings of Friedrich 
Hoelderlin. There is a name that is possibly un- 
familiar to you. Like Maurice de Guérin, Hoelder- 
lin was an ardent Hellenist. His prose poem, ‘“Hy- 
perion,” is a German classic. Mr. Stevenson com- 
pares him to Shelley. 

x * *% 

In the Berlin journal Biihne und Welt appears a 
new story of Rubinstein. One day a young pianist 
called on the Russian master, played to him, and 
was dismissed with a few words that said nothing. 
A friend, who was present, inquired why Rubinstein 
expressed no opinion of the visitor's talent, or lack 
of it. The answer was: “When a man suffering 
from an incurable malady consults a doctor, the lat- 
ter holds his tongue, or says little. The patient 
whom you have just heard is among the most incur- 
able I have ever met, for he plays Beethoven with ve 
locity and Czerny with sentiment !” 


- FuSs 


Edward MacDowell’s concert last Friday evening 
at Mendelssohn Hall was an overwhelming success. 
The composer-pianist—a virtuoso in the true sense 
of that much abused word 
own works, and gave us a true MacDowell-ian even- 
ing. The “Eroica’” Sonata, about which I have writ- 


played a number of his 


ten, was delivered in a manner that left no doubts 
as to the composer’s intentions. It was heroic; it 
I liked best the ‘““Wild Rose,” given as 
from “Sea Pieces,” a 


was noble 
an encore; “In Mid-Ocean,” 
genuine symphonic sketch, smelling of the salt, and 
“The Eagle,” with its surpassing realism 

MacDowell as a pianist——! 

As Joseffy said: “What chance does the poor vir- 
tuoso have in comparison with a fellow who com- 
poses and plays as does Eddie MacDowell?” 

New York Ladies’ Trio. 

The New York Ladies’ Trio has appeared with great 
success Philadelphia, Paterson, Cleveland, 
Buffalo and this city. It will be heard here March 
24, and in Peekskill April 4, after which an extended tour 
to the West will be made. The success of this organiza 


tion, under the management of 


recently in 
again 


Remington Squire, has 
been great 
Hans Kronold in Albany. 
Hans Kronold took part in the last 
N. Y. S. M. T. A., Albany County section 


some of the press notices: 


the 
Annexed are 


concert ot! 


was essentially the most effective factor 
Each 


encore. In encore to the 
that surpassingly 


Mr. Kronold’s playing 


the concert "cellist 


appearance of the 
first 


success of 
and 


in the 
brought ovation number he 
gave a Hungarian Caprice was his popular 


effort of the evening, a composition of 
ossibilities in 
“Etude 


lighter classical calibre, but 
The 
magnificently 


exploiting all the ‘cello’s | brilliant effects 


final program number, the Caprice,” was 


played, and to this also he gave an encore Argus 
The main attraction was Hans Kronold, who succeeded in capti 
The man is easily master of the violoncello. One 


vating everybody 
He interprets the com 


forgets all about technic in listening to him 
posers with poetic and sympathetic insight and the strings of his 
instrument have human voices in them. The most exquisite num 
ber was Goltermann’s “Etude Caprice,”” which 
-Journal. 


was beyond criti 
cism 


Kronold is a favorite in Albany, and his solos elicited great 


Mr. 
The Adagio brought forth such applause that he responded 


applause 
with a Hungarian Caprice, in which the ‘cellist played with great 
included “The Swan,” “Etude Caprice” 
“Romance,” in which the beautiful tones of the ‘cello were 
exploited with brilliant effect. The so enthusiastic 
that Mr. Kronold was obliged to encore again and again.—Times 


Union. 


brilliancy. The program 
and 


audience was 
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Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, March 18, 1809 


EINRICH SCHUECKER appeared during the 
month of February as soloist in the following con- 
certs: February 2, Mr. Pillsbury’s concert, Oxford Club, 
Lynn; 12th, Boston Athletic Club; 14th, charity concert 
for Chelsea Hospital; 17th, New Bedford Women’s Club. 
March 1 Mr. Schiiecker played at Newton Centre and on 
the 2d at a musical at Mrs. Oliver Ditson’s. 

Miss Sara Anderson was the guest of Mr. and Mrs 
Norman McLeod during her stay in Boston this week. 

William Dietrich Strong will give a recital in Faelten 
Hall, Steinert Building, on Thursday evening, March 30 

The following pupils of the Faelten Piano School will 
give a concert in Steinert Hall on the afternoon of March 
25: George F. White, Franklin Park; William Daly, Cres 
cent Beach; John Harold Locke, Chelsea; Charles Barry, 
Gloucester; Grace Field, Somerville; Louella Witherill 
Dewing, Somerville (accompanied by Carl Faelten); Alice 
Mildred Constable, Milton; Margaret Taylor, Brookline; 
Joseph Hegerty, Somerville; Basil Burrows, Boston 

Miss Pauline Russell will give a recital in Steinert Hall 
on the evening of March 30, when she will present Marie 
Corelli's story of ‘“Barabbas,” with appropriate music 
U. S. Kerr will sing, and there will be a string orchestra 
from the Daudelin School of Music. 

F. W. Griffin, of Malden, gave two soirée musicales at 
his studio, on Ashland street, on Thursday and Monday 
evenings, March 9 and 13 respectively 

Handel’s “Creation” will be given by the Handel and 
Haydn Society, at Music Hall, to-morrow (Sunday) 
evening 

Rafael Joseffy will give a piano recital in Steinert Hall 
in April. Mr. Joseffy has not been heard here in recital 
for over fifteen years 

Madame Carrefio will return to Boston for a piano re 
cital on March 30, to be given in Music Hall 

“The Crucifixion,” a cantata by Sir John Stainer, will 
be given at St. Stephen’s Church, Florence street, Boston, 
to-morrow (Sunday) evening, at 7:30 o'clock. The 
work includes a number of chorals, to be sung by the 
choir and congregation An organ recital of twenty min 
utes will precede the cantata 

The musical service at the First Baptist Church, Com 
monwealth avenue, to-morrow (Sunday) evening will be 
from Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” Arthur Beresford will sing 
the role of the Prophet, Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker the 
part of the Widow, and the other solos will be given by 
Miss Helen Wright, Miss Gertrude Edmunds, D. Crosby 
Greene, Jr., and Loyal L. Buffum. This is one of the 
most popular works given at this church, and is sure to 
attract a large audience 

The recital given in Steinert Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing by Carl Shepard Oakman was attended by an audi- 
ence which thoroughly appreciated the work of the tal- 
ented young violinist and the assisting artists. Mr. Oak- 
man, who is a member of the Harvard Class of 1goo, 
played Beethoven's Sonata in A minor, with the assistance 
of Mrs. Adah B. Cook at the piano, Vieuxtemps’ ballade 
and polonaise, Godard’s duet for two violins (with Charl- 
ton B. Murphy), Svendsen’s Romanze and Popper-Sauret’s 
Elfentanz. The assisting artists were the Haydn String 
Quartet of Harvard College (Mr. Oakman, Mr. Murphy, 
H. R. Johnson and Ernest Sachs), Mrs. E. M. Water- 
house, soprano; Mrs. Adah B. Cook, E. M. Waterhouse, 
tenor, and Delbert Webster, accompanist Mr. Oakman 
is a violinist of the Pierian Sodality, and the founder and 
leader of the Haydn String Quartet 

A concert was given Friday evening at the Bartol before 
a large audience, under the direction of Mrs. Pauline Ham- 
mond-Clark, contralto, assisted by George J. Parker, 
tenor: Mr. Kerr, baritone; Mr. Mingels, ’cello, and Miss 
Low, accompanist. Mrs. Clark sang MacDowell’s “De 
serted,” “Ich Liebe Dich,” by Schultz; Robandl’s “Alla 
Stella Confidente,” with ‘cello obligato, and sang in Ros 


KATHRIN HILKE, 


SOPRANO. 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


TENOR. 


CARL E. DUFFT, 


BASSO. 


sini’s trio, “Gratias Agimus Tibi,” with Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Kerr. Mr. Parker sang Allitsen’s “Song of Thanks 
giving,” “Absence,” by Little, and Denza’s “May Morn- 
ing.” Mr. Kerr sang “Murmuring Zephyrs,” by Jensen, 
and Bullard’s “Nottingham Hunt.” Mr. Mingels’ selec- 
tions were Berceuse, by Godard; “Danse Hollandaise,” 
by Dunkler; “Le Cygne,” by Saint-Saéns, and Scherzo 
by Daniel v. Goens. 

The concerts in Boston o fthe British Guards Band, 
under the leadership of Lieutenant Dan Godfrey, have been 
arranged as follows: Afternoon and evening, Easter Sun 
day, April 2, at the Park Theatre; Monday night, April 3 
at Music Hall, under the patronage of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery, and afternoon and evening, April 9, 
at the Boston Theatre. A different program is arranged 
for each of the five performances 

The third concert of the season by the Apollo Club will 
be given in Music Hall next Wednesday evening Whit 
ney Mockridge, tenor, will assist 

Emil Sauer plays in Music Hall next Friday afternoon 

A ballad concert will be given in Sanders Theatre next 
Saturday evening by Plunket Greene and the Radcliffe and 
Harvard Glee Club, for the benefit of the Cantabrigia Rad- 
cliffe scholarship fund 

Miss Maude C. Blackmer gives a song recital at Chick- 
ering Hall Monday evening 

Edward MacDowell will play the following program at 
his recital in Steinert Hall next Tuesday afternoon: Fan 
tasia in D, Mozart; “Les Trois Mains,” Rameau; “Im- 
promptu,” Schubert; “Amourette, op. 1, Edgar Thorn 
“Midsummer Night's Dream,” op. 36, No. 4, Templeton 
Strong; and the following compositions of his own: Largo 
con Maesta, from “Sonata Tragica”; “March Wind,” op 
46, No. 6; Second Sonata (Eroica), op. 50; “From an 
Indian Lodge,” op. 51, No. 4 (“Woodland Sketches”); “To 
a Water Lily,” op. 51, No. 6; “Elfin Dance,” op. 46, No. 5; 
‘In Mid-Ocean,” op. 55, No. 8 (“Sea Pieces’); “Shadow 
Dance,’ op. 39, No. 7; “The Eagle,” op. 32, No. 1; 
“Poem,” op. 31, No. 1; “Concert Study,” op. 36 

The Pierian Sodality Orchestra of Harvard University, 
under the direction of Everit B. Terhune, will give the 
second subscription concert in Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, next Tuesday evening 

The Park Street Church has effected a complete re- 
organization of its choir, which now consists of Mrs 
Valetta Parish Thelen, soprano; Miss Adelaide J. Griggs 
contralto; G. R. C. Deane, tenor; and E. A. Studley, Jr., 
bass. Henry S. Wilder, the present head of the Virgil 
Clavier School of Boston, has been secured as organist 
No expense will be spared to make the music a feature 
of the church service. On Easter Sunday a string quartet 
from the Boston Women’s Symphony Orchestra will assist 
at the morning service, and in the evening Gounod’s “Re 
demption” will be given by a choir of twelve voices and a 
selection from the “Messiah,” sung by Myron W. Whit 
ney 

Boston will have another chance to hear Mme. Blanche 
Marchesi on Saturday afternoon, March 25, in Music Hall 

The anthem in the current number of theChoir Journal 
is “O, How Amiable,” by Walter Goold. Some of the 
new music for March published by the B. F. Wood 
Music Company is in Edition Wood 
Schultz. Op. 214. 8 Easy Piano Duets 
Chaminade. Album No For piano 
Giese, Th Op. joo Eight Easy and Instructive Characteristic 

Duets for piano 
Sieber, F. Op. 92. 36 Vocalises for Soprano 
Op. 93. 36 Vocalises for Mezzo Soprano 
Op. 94. 36 Vocalises for Alto 
In Edition Cranz: 


Strauss, Jos. Dance Album. (Piano.) 
Album de Salon, No. 2. (Piano.) 
Album de Concert, No. 2. (Piano.) 
Hellmesberger. Op. 219. Scale Studies for Violin 
Op. 217. Modern Preparatory Etudes for the Violin 
Op. 220, Book I. Etudes de Perfection for the Violin 
Op. 1&4, Book I. Etudes for two violins in the different 


MARY LOUISE CLARY, 
LILIAN CARLLSMITH, 


In Bosworth Edition the following piano solos 


Germer. Op. 33. 20 Melodious Studies 
Chopin. Etudes, complete (Biehl) 
Ballads and Impromptus, complete (Biehl) 
Scherzos, complete (Biehl) 
Rondos and Preludes, complete (Biehl) 
Clementi. Gradus ad Parnassum (Lebert) 
Beethoven. Sonatas, complete (Liszt) 
Sonatas in two volumes (Liszt) 
Sonata Album. 13 Popular Sonatas (Liszt) 
Sullivan, Arthur Mascarade Suite 
March 16 there was a recital by the pupils of the 
Faelten Pianoforte School, at Faelten Hall 

The next meeting of the Cambridge Art Circle will 
occur Tuesday evening, March 21, in Faelten Hall, Stein 
ert Hall Annex 

rhe program will be given by the Faelten 
School, and Mrs. Reinhold Faelten will give a talk on 


Pianoforte 


The Problem of Music Teaching.” 

Louisa K. Gunn is the corresponding secretary for the 
department of music of this club 

At the New England Conservatory of Music there will 
be an organ recital on Monday evening by Harry D. Jack 
son, assisted by Mrs. Alice Maude Jackson. On the 22d 
the students of the advanced classes will give a recital, 
Miss Helen L. Hurd, Brookline, Mass.; Miss Margaret 
Upcraft, Oswego, N. Y.; Miss Violette Michelson, Austin 
Tex.; Albert Wier, Roxbury; Miss Alice Gossner, Lynn, 
Mass. ; Alfred Di Pesa Boston, and Miss Zetta Edeth 
Wetmore, Sioux City, la., taking part 

The Newton Club gave its last in the series of after 
noon entertainments Tuesday, when a concert was 


given by Alfred de Seve, Miss Corea and H. P. Ryan 


Carl's Success. 


Wm. C. Carl gave an organ recital in the First Baptist 


Church at Corning, N. Y., March 13, which was an artistic 
success. His playing was marked by fine expression and 
wonderful execution, which prove the true artist that 
he is 

He was assisted by Joseph A. Phillips, baritone, who 
was in good voice and interpreted his selections in a very 


pleasing manner. Both were warmly applauded 


The Kaltenborn Quartet Busy. 


Last Wednesday afternoon the Kaltenborn Quartet gav« 
the first of its series chamber concerts at Englewood 
N. J., where a large and representative audience of women 
filled the hall despite the inclement weather. It was a very 
enthusiastic audience, which repeatedly recalled the four 
artists. This afternoon Mr. Kaltenborn will be the violin 
soloist at the concert given by Lillie D’Angelo Bergh at 
the Astoria to Mme. Marie Brema. To-morrow afternoon 
the quartet will play in the Heinrich Meyn recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall, and in the evening Mr. Kaltenborn is 
the soloist at a Morristown concert. Friday afternoon the 
quartet will give its second concert at Englewood, and 


Saturday its third concert at Elizabeth 
Charlotte Maconda. 


Mrs. Charlotte Maconda will be exceedingly busy the 
spring season, judging by the number and character of the 
bookings she has made. Few of the sopranos now before 
the public are so popular as is this highly gifted and cul 
tivated singer Her services are always in request, and 
she is a prime favorite in music festivals. Mrs. Maconda’s 
reputation rests upon the most substantial of all bases 
actual merit. She is just now in the very zenith of her 
glorious powers 

The more important of Mrs. Maconda’s engagements are 
as follows: In Minneapolis, April 5; with the New York 
Banks’ Glee Club, April 18; with the Brooklyn Heights 
Choral Society, April 19; with the St. Cecilia Club, Detroit 
May 2; in the Albany (N. Y.) Music Festival, May 3; in 
the Springfield Music Festival, May 5; tour in Maine, and 
with W. H. Chapman in the New Hampshire Music Fes 


tival 
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EDNESDAY evening of last week, “Les Hugue- 
F “Siegfried”; Friday 


nots 
“Le Prophete”; 


afternoon, 
evening, Saturday matinee, “Ero e Lean- 
evening, “Don Giovanni’; Monday afternoon “Die 
Gétterdimmerung.” At the Sunday evening concert, Van 
Dyck, Campanari and Anton Van Rooy appeared. This 
the Seidl benefit to-morrow even- 
Faust” at the mat- 


Thursday 


dri ys 


evening “Tannhauser’”: 
ing; Friday, “Tristan and Isolde”; 
inee, and “Les Huguenots” at the popular performance in 


This closes the silliest operatic season New 


the evening 
York has yet had the misfortune to encounter 


Miss Lewis’ Concert. 

Miss Bessie Lewis’ concert, at the Carnegie Lyceum on 
Tuesday evening, March 14, was attended by a large audi- 
ence. 

Miss Lewis played the first movement of Beethoven's 
C minor Concerto (cadence by Mr. Benham), and Weber’s 
Concertstiick, with the orchestral accompaniment played 
upon a second piano by Mr. Benham, her teacher. 

For solo numbers she played Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in 
E minor, and the etude, op. 25, in F minor and Tarantelle 
by Chopin, and displayed excellent technic and a brilliant 
With the proper advantages she 
She was assisted by 


musical temperament 
will become a pianist of distinction 


Miss Rena Fabrise and Hans Kronold 


Mrs. Marshall Pease. 
the contralto, who is under 
management, is touring the 


We quote some clippings 


Mrs. Marshall Pease, 
Townsend H. Fellows’ 
country with the Banda Rossa 
from the papers along the route: 

Mrs. Marshall Pease has a fine contralto 
singer of unusual ability.-Philadelphia Times 


very voice, and is a 


The vocalist was Mrs. Marshali Pease, a tall, well formed lady, 
with a dramatic contralto voice of grand quality and power. Her 
lower tones were marvelous in their depth and roundness, and the 
upper register is very musical. Mrs. Pease has a pleasing style, 
fine expression and was deservedly encored after each appearance.— 





Toronto World 


Mrs. Marshall Pease, the contralto, has a rich voice and an ef- 
fective method. She was heard with genuine pleasure, and received 


an enthusiastic encore.—Bangor, Me 


Mrs. Marshall Pease is the fortunate possessor of that very rare 
article, a genuine contralto voice. The lower notes are satisfyingly 
deep and rich, and what is rarely the case with these powerful low 
She sings 
as one who has unusual intelligence schooled. 
The songs of this fine artist were a conspicuously attractive feature 


voices there is an extended upper register of fine quality. 
and has been well 


Providence Journal 


of the concert 


Marshall Pease was very cordially received, response to two 
Roches- 


Mrs 
encores being insisted upon by the enthusiastic audience. 


ter Herald 





Lady Halle. 


ADY HALLE, who stands pre-eminent among women 
violinists? has coming to the United States 
abundantly sustained the high reputation which preceded 
her. In no sense has she proved a disappointment, but 
in every respect has more than fulfilled the high expec- 
tations raised by her exalted trans-Atlantic reputation. 
Since her arrival in this country Lady Hallé has made 
only a comparatively few appearances, yet her praises are 
on everybody’s lips and she is the toast in musical circles. 
Undeniably she has achieved a most brilliant success 
here. Critics have bestowed upon her glowing eulogiums, 
while audiences have testified their appreciation in a most 


since 


demonstrative way. 

The New York and Boston music critics are unanimous 
verdict—that Lady Hallé is one of the great 
violinists heard in the United States and is 


in their 


woman ex- 
celled by very few men. 

Lady Hallé’s admirers will be glad to hear that she will 
give a recital in New York Wednesday afternoon, April 
5, in Mendelssohn Hall. 

Lady Hallé inherits her talents from a generation of 
musical ancestors, of whom the earliest known was Jacob 
Neruda, a native of Rossiez, near Prague, who died in 
1732. The subject of this sketch was born March 29, 1839. 
As a little child she gave evidence of exceptional musical 
talents. She would listen for hours to the playing of her 
brother, Franz Neruda, and when left alone would take his 
violin from its case and attempt to pick with her fingers the 
airs she had heard him play. From the first she had a 
predilection for the violin; the piano possessed no at 
tractions for her. Her father, who was a musician of no 
mean attainments, resolved that her talents should be cul- 
tivated, and began teaching her regularly. She ascribes 
much of her success to the solid musical education she 
acquired under the loving training of her father. When 
only eight years of age little “Wilma” played before the 


the great Jansa, who proclaimed her a phenomenon 
Soon afterward she played in one of his concerts in 
Vienna, to the delight and applause of a large and 


critical audience. One of the numbers she played was a 
difficult sonata of Bach 

In speaking of her first appearance in public Edouard 
Hanslick said: “She is wonderful, indeed, in bravura 
music, in musical intelligence, and finally in her remark- 
able accuracy.”” He quotes Goethe’s famous dictum, too: 
“If we develop proportionately when grown up as in child- 
hood, we must all be geniuses.” 

The bright promise given by the girl was fulfilled in a 
remarkable way by the woman. Lady Hallé developed 
as she grew up. 

In 1864, then only fourteen years of age, she played in 
one of Pasdeloup’s concerts in Paris. Joachim was among 
those who went to listen, to admire And it is 
strange coincidence that to Charles Hallé he came, after 
hearing her for the first time, and uttered these words: 
“T strongly advise you to hear the child violinist, Wilhel 
mine Neruda, without delay, and to engage her for a con 
cert if the occasion offers itself. Mark me, when people 
hear her play they will not think so much of me.” 

The same year the young violinist was married to Nor- 
mann, a conductor from Stockholm, where she went to re- 
side, and where in 1869 she became professor of the violin 
at the Royal Academy. This did not prevent her continu 
ing her concert tours, and in 1870 she became a favorite 
in London, not only as a soloist, but as one of the Popular 
Concerts Quartet. 

After the death of Normann Madame Neruda was mar- 
ried to Sir Charles Hallé, one of the most distinguished 
musicians of England. The two made extended concert 
tours, going as far as South Africa. Lady Hallé has for 
years enjoyed the highest social and professional position, 
and her popularity with concertgoers has never waned. 
Whenever she plays in Paris, London, Vienna, Berlin or 
any of the other large cities she attracts large audiences 
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The British Guards Band. 

gee the arrival in our country of Lieutenant Dan 
Godirey and England's famous British Guards 
Band, less than three weeks ago, the success attending this 
military organization has been in the nature of a series of 

ovations everywhere the band has appeared. 
At Stanton, Va., the Stonewall Brigade Band turned out 
in force to welcome the British Guards Band and enrolled 
the visitors honorary members of their old and historic 


organization. 
\t Spartanburg, S. C., the band opened the new Con 
verse Music Festival Hall before an audience of 2,000, 


while upon their arrival at Atlanta the Guards Band were 
met by the Fifth Regiment Band, the Second Regiment 
Sand, and a concourse of people in the streets, estimated 
by the Atlanta local papers at 10,000, the sight being on a 


par with President Cleveland’s arrival in that city, three 


years ago 
At Charleston, S. C., the British Guards’ Band played 
the new Isle of Palms pleasure 


at ihe ol 


resort, and although the auditorium seats 3,500 people, it 


inauguration 


was filled at both performances. 

For the band’s appearance in New York next Saturday 
night everything points to a success. Over $6,000 advance 
sale has been made up to to-day. It will be a great per- 
formance, and the sight of the Seventh Regiment Armory 
filled to overflowing with the élite of the society element 
of New York will be one more feather in the caps of the 
English bandsmen and a noteworthy triumph fq@r Lieu 
tenant Dan Godfrey. 

The Highland pipers of Her Majesty’s Fifth Royal Scots 
The Brit 


early the 


of Canada will arrive early Saturday morning 


ish Guards’ Band will arrive from Trenton, N. J 
same day 


The 


have handsomely decorated their fine building for 


Regiment 


this pet 


officers and committee of the Seventh 
formance 


BE. C. Towne. 


E. C. Towne sang the tenor role in Verdi's “Requiem 
with the Choral Society, Washington, D. C., on less than 
twenty-four hours’ notice, and received an ovation for his 
work on this occasion, which was his fourth consecutive 
season’s appearance in the above city. Mr. Towne has 
also been re-engaged for another performance of “The 
Messiah” in Montreal, where his appearance in that work 
last year met with such approva He has already been 


engaged for half a dozen May music festival appearances 


To His Post. 





Our Mexican representative, Isidoro W. Teschner, re 
turns to the field of his labors on the 25th inst. He sails 
on the new flagship of the New York and Cuba Mail 
Steamship Company, Havana, and stops for a week in 
the city of Havana, to look after the music trade interests 
Letters addressed to him care of Hotel Passaje will receive 
his attention 

We are glad to hear of his father’s recovery, which 
caused him to come to New York at this time, and infer 


that his departure for Mexico is an omen of Mr. Tesch 
ner, Sr ’s convalescence 
Ferdinand Dunkley Accompanist. 


Ferdinand Dunkley played Hans Kronold’s accompani 


ments at the concert of the N. Y. S. M. T. A., Albany 
County section, last Wednesday. The press was unani 
mous in its praise of his efficient work: 

Mr. Kronold, however, shared honors with Ferdinand Dunkley 
who, in the role of piano accompanist, contributed materially to 
the perfection of the ‘cello number with an admirable musical 
discretion and much delicacy and feeling in the playing.—Argus 


Ferdinand Dunkley, who 


Mr. Kronold was admirably supported by 
accompanied him with his usual esprit and understanding.—Journal 
Ferdinand Dunkley shared the honors with Mr. Kronold, accom 
panying on the piano with much delicacy and efficiency, phrasing 


the notes of the piano to the subtle tones of the ‘cello.—Times 


Union 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer Term at POINT CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


ELOISE... 


MORGAN, 


SOPRANO. 
Sole Direction . . . 


VICTOR THRANE, 


33 Union Sq., NEW YORK. 
Decker Balidiag. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


affairs in the week Frank Downey received his friends Institut Populai 














to the musical world is the announcement that on April3 The Virgil Practice Clavier Company, at 


Im portant York, will open a school to be known as The Clavier Company Piano School and School of Pu 


A. K. Virgil, the eminent teacher and author of the Virgil Method, having returned from Eu 


rector in person of the new Clavier School, and will teach and lecture on the Method. Thus, at the Clavier School professional | 
students who desire to acquire an authoritative knowledge of this now celebrated Method will enjoy the inestimable privilege o 


¢ 
io 


t 


of the Practice Clavier and the originator and author of the Clavier Method of Instruction. That this will be a rare opportunity g¢ 


SPECIAL.—™©:. E. M. Bowman. late Professor and Director of Music at Vassar College, Editor of the Weitzmann System of 
mony and Chairman of the Board of Theory Examiners of the American College of Musicians, has prepared and will } 





Special Course for pianists in Harmony, Counterpoint and Musical Form 


The School will be open for free examinations and enrollment Friday, March 31, and April 1, and will commence Monday, April 3. 


School will be in the Clavier Building, at No. 26 West 15th St., between Fifth and Sixth Aves 
A descriptive circular, giving interesting info i6n, terms of tuition, etc., can be had upon application. Address 
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at his studio on Monday evening, when he was assisted yi 
‘ ; have he ogus colleges of music 
by Miss Wallenhaupt, soprano; Miss Shay, contralto, and W , 
“ WW S ‘ S t< 
Alexis Maurocordato, tenor. Mr. and Mrs. Barclay Dun 
: , ‘ a I p is, de 
ham gave their second and last recital on Tuesday mourn ‘ 
. <2 , . c J « ey 
ing at the Pierrepont Assembly Rooms, being aided by 
; . A iit i ( I 1 given 
Mrs. Carrington, pianist, and Miss Mary H. Mansficld i ; 
c ‘ I w! ‘ es 
companist The program was made up of modern { , 
1 ‘ ’ . 1115 I et ane f \ in¢ ol 
music, largely of the lyric school, and the pleasant music , - : 
- om 2 . enezucla ) \ " nows what 
was well filied by an audience in which there wert H ' 
els ks g y y y lar 
any amateur musicians r) re 
. i/t } il I y u you 
ain thursday evening held three musicals. Mrs. Henry . ; - 
3 Z e Det < £ y < e ins u 
M » 180 ock Boice and her pupus gave a recital at the studio, 
ARCH 20,[1800 ropuilaire de f ‘ LOW Fe er 
, -PIN > No. 764 Greene avenue, which was in every way succes - 
RS. KATHERINE FISK, contralto, and Firangcon pill teniagar asin emerge danse dite which yé e rendered to poj educa by music 
, lui, ¢ ari ol gor selections being sented LISS 
Davies, baritone, gave the chief concert of the week » & VER good select oS: Gren - . d the f 
' ‘ Marion K. Camp, contralto; Miss Carrie Teale, violinist 
which was the fourth in the Institute series of *Midwinte : ee me | , According Pp I the 
. *” 1 “ ” ; , 1 \ I Andrews, baritone and Silas G rat pianist 
Concerts Why “midwinter,” and given on March 16 : , “9 M ; 8 Prefect ted Mar 20, 1888 g ‘ edal 1 
. ' , , Ve those who assist Miss Susanne Sd. box i d as 
is a puzzler to those who go by the modern calendar, and nS CSS We See , " eee ee a noting ne - 
, , iccompanist, and her sister, Miss Lucy Boice, contributed F : . 
have experience dthe April-like weather of the week pw, = — 4 , Abs . : 
. ; , : the opening duet. The pupils were Miss McVougal, Miss . 
Soth artists have earned favor in their previous appeal! Vl ama =. : : \ n of 10 
, ; , 1 »cnNnam, iss lis, .VLiss s and littic Marguerit 
ances here They added laurels to their reputation o1 : ae ——— oa: oe — rat rat rt plon 
ay - 8 . perceive . iv bey inc 3 il I itp | I ma 
Thursday evening by their delightful reading oi a pro ; R M ( H \ W i] 
é “ Wal A Jolan Master hal ull rt awiey, s 
gram that, while it held no novelties, was none the less wees Agdhy y si : mee st , a t have sen 
. . > pranos; Liss sTace larding fiail, soprano; Miss Kul 
enjoyed. Mrs. Fisk sang Beethoven’s “Creation Hymn, . 7 - 7 “ ; p y 1) ( { birth on 
ps . . Dostwick Farsiow, contralto; Lis Molle Field gw VV hit 
and followed it by “Meine Lieb Ist Grun,” one of the most - instamt pal to 
SOF : , - pian Royal Stetson Keynolds ello; Miss Ellen May . vy dried afi : 
frivolous of Brahms’ songs, and the difference really gave : ; . ogg PI ss gray ¥ | { rip 
' 1 > 1 , Winslow, violin, and Wiillam b larvey, tenor, we! hie ‘ 
one a mental shock. Both were beautifully sung. In this sslicten in tiles einen: Cimeniind menianienl “ath tats Manan * n, 6 fran 1 3 for insigt pre ‘ e ex 
7 1 ‘ 1 ” , , * >t at cant > LUI : a; : >i ai at ‘i ; ' Vi aval 
number were also the ‘Feldeinsamkeit” and the lovely litu Mon eres A Alieen on Lolewetts orem Mi ses al { per] I es of the in 
a’ > aive 111564 U waid c \ ay ut P’ : 
Sandmannchen,” of Brahms; and the old Italian “Lungi artis. : ’ 
” 1 ‘ , i) in gave a preliminary iecture on the composers 
dal Caro Bene,” Lecchi, which have been written i Ma Receive & - e hope 
| numbers 
for Mrs. Fisk, as it brings out the N we! . P vane whole 
A iaSt Ol Ui eries 4 ie fine cw & 
ones reer.” 
ee» i 4 l vas a by a 4 e that j = . 
Her next group included “Invocation a Vesta,’ Gounod 
s ‘i 1e¢ C x ull iz 1 1 y } E 
Si mes vers Avaient des Ailes,” Hahn The Lass with ‘ yg Besar : ( ( g 
. Na RiVCl Ys alicii HNUuricws, PBGiiOS ass 
the Delicate Air,” Arne; and “The Silver Ring,” Cham . t as ) ( n 
: , , ' he Divine Paternity, Manhattan; H. Oscar Seas 
nade. Her last group was composed of “Leezie Lindsay nd M cane Bian I r ee & ' irnal is 
Vl ai 4 o iD >>I - a ecici ‘ Jigdtii 
an old Scotch song; “The Rosary,” Nevin; “My Fait u © eheiiataie aaa aniledl row! , 603, so there 
: y Ns : ildegare ofimann’s ig recital has b | 
Neighbor's Window Curtain Robert, and ‘“Rockaby« ‘ pe j ; : P in in New 
ned irom night to the evening ol ucsday \p 
Dearie,” Brewer. ; - : : ’ 
; i villi f n 1 at the ame piace v1 H 
Mr. Davies sang four old English ballads, of which the : : Be ; S pa 
hn fyatt srewer, the we g 
first two were the best, “Love Leads to Battle” and “Three - : Si ntliantats. e Fr ‘ 
i y { \ Ciuc itCov Cilidi 
Ages ol Love nougn aii were il I nga 1 wel N ( 2] es \ C ety | e . 
ten in the simple directness of tl both as vords : ( : ( 1 tee 
I , . >6 2 
ind musi The second named w sung with a touching ; : 
a 2 . z py‘ 4 ‘ mu 4 c } 
sympathy. Von Feilitz’s “I ind ng cycle of nine ; ; a . H 
‘ < lang Inti 1c in tie Ween ric ‘ 
numbers, telling of the love of a young monk for a young The Kansas Musical Jubilee. 
nun, and of the Abbot’s anger and reproof, was given with p :  . ( Aan on 7 > Prepar , e the May ; H n go 
J » Cin S cy 4 i ii J SU ecu Aa . 
ir ati musica eg ‘ ree of t ‘our S us : , 
oa “ and musical elegance Chre i the i ir o¢ 1 Distie t as te o hh pl s Ave ( y < y be ga 
Songs,” by ._Brams, consisting sentences from I esi Chines ge attendar I ( uses 
” . 4 ai biui&as 
soe and fra he thirteent} Lentas of a , 
astes and from the tl nth apter ] } ; a Ealbaale Cewek 1 siaies dace & , Re in 
#]} e composed his s and number. Ti . t "6 > ae 
hians, composed é : 3 5° play at the April er the Apollo Club, « —- é A e of an in 
at all, but a series of monotonous recitatiy sombre in ' LD ; , tel res ! ry nature 
sees HE tee Ph _ ing of the 11th. By general request the club will repeat é y 
ry ‘ 1 ¢ } ryt f rl ¢ ‘ niiem bl 
one, and not er yabit excep « ips ‘ 1 n ed » D ) _— ‘ . - 
Brat In defe ‘flit eas logs Bucks “I Revere’s Ride Probably s “ Blauvelt’'s Continued Successes. 
,rahmsite n deference t the religiou r ter of the a ‘ > : J 
rant . dD Mrs lirzah Hamlen Ruland, contralto, wh is ex " ‘. 
, : > _ , 5 engag \ ncert 
words the audience was “Respectfully requested to refrain 
eu ; : : pected to return from England the first week \p Se ¢ C . a Che will 
from applause The concluding songs were Schuman: , EB ; . - 
beautiful Die Lotusblume” and Schubert’ Die All , . y, by 
. 
6 , ; QO I ! i n the 
macht which was truly magnificent in its rendering, and ~ , . 
eee apie eto rte Anton Hegner. O; D: z ae MI “Rear 
which impressed the audience into absolute ence An “El ” op. 4, by Anton H rf l * 
n “Elegie,” « ,b nton Hegner, for vi ; ' | - 
The “ Persian Garden” is to be repeated at Associatior , , Roe , ns 5 or be ; 
fall Tuesd With ¢ ft has just been published, together with his Cello Lon- preg Hamburg ( d Leipsi« 
ll on Tuesday evening Vith the exception of the s : | g { 
: . : a> depress: rto, op. 17, in Leipsi« Schirmer, in New York, has wy Se Bow thalscr ties 
prano who is to be Miss M irtha Miner n place t Miss : : “: F 2 7 ve & a 
"1% 2 ’ ‘ re e « pos ns \merica , T 4 Ones Hi: Mu a] 
Donavin—the quartet will be the same as that which ap ics."” ns | : 
. . . ** Acoustics. estival 
peared last month: Miss Zara Horlocker mtralto: Mac Festiva 
kenzie Gordon, tenor, Gwylim Miles, baritone. Franz Dr. Hugh Clarke delivered the fourth in a series of lec Emilio Belari. 
Wilczek «has quite recovered and will ntribute violin tures especially prepared for the students of the Broad WI i Relar : , —_ :. 
solos to the preliminary miscellaneous progran Street Conservatory of Music in their concert hall at 1331 ‘ ' heen - 
The “Garden” is Iso to be sung before the Urbar South Broad street, Philadelphia it T ry ving to tl g d he had te 
Club on the evening of March 24 by a quartet consisting rhe subject, \coustics,”” was treated in the doctor's work w Or t his country 
of Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano; Miss M. Louise ' scholarly manner The points dwelt on the most is said to be that of Harry Hu Was 9 sot 
Mundell, contralto; Joseph McCarthy, tenor, and W were the nature of sound, the measurement of vibration etire \ Hug y He studying 
Stanley Grinstead, bass. Robert A. Gaylor will pres de_ the difference between noise and musical sound. The prin vit Selari, preparing r gt é Ar er | 
at the piano and Miss Mundell will direct cipal part of the lecture was devoted to the art of musi Mrs. Arrigl es a be rano voice and 
There have been a number of interesting small musical treating of the harmonic scale and the chord combina‘ions s been et ged at the Harlem Presbyte n Church 
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sa The following Books will be furnished to the public by The Clavier Co.: The Virgil Practice 


** Foundation Exercises in Piano- “The Berlin Test Class; or Forty- “Physical and Gymnastic Exer- | “The Value of the Knowledge of Clavier Co 
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forte Playing,” eight Lessons in the Art of cises Specially Acapted Harmony.” 
By A. K. Virgil. Piano Playing.” to Piano Playing.” By E. M. Bowman 


Price, $2.50. Price, $1.50. Price, 2% cents. Price, 10 cents. 26 West 15th a NEW YORK. 
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Powers-Arnold Lenten Musicale. 


i ie was the program for the second Lenten musi- 
cale: 


ult Ge POGRR ie ccc ccesnccnsstasowessecepecerconees Schumann- Liszt 
Harry Arnold. 
Wid ce cvedecccccccccesecctosncteresecvesedeesecsevoesces Schumann 


Sapphische Ode Brahms 





Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin. 

ROUSE 6:0 ccdvavaccevccnccunecedisauns cevsdteaneveretess‘ens Svendsen 
Fatrodection SE GOvOttRi cc cccccccncccescevecsopccecorecnssscesobe Ries 
Clarence de Vaux-Royer. 

Where’er You Walk (Semele)... ccocccccccccescccosccccesccsccs Handel 
Spanigh Bolas occsecccccoccccccssccccccsceseesecesspesesoseves Henrion 
Francis Fischer Powers. 

Air de Salome (Hérodiade)..........sccceccecceccccceeeeeess Massenet 


Miss Salome Bixby. 


Andante, 
nents l. Wik iti cisd daecsanedineteansoueuapeuseoreer ion Mendelssohn 


Allegro. OP. O4-ececececceeeeecees 
(Arranged from violin concerto for piano by Rive-King.) 
Mr. Arnold. 

Légende du Petit Navire....ccccsscossscveseveose eunsnenenl 
John Anderson ....ccccccccccccesccccccccsceccovcccscocvcecs Old Scotch 
Mrs. Baldwin. 

Be VIGGO is cd victcccsccccces Repeated ( ***** .. Swain 
SOMONE cccccccvccccsses hp | tettesenrnaenrweenenes ( )slet 
AAMORIIOR c0.0sscccccceves Sede ae Trrrrrr rir TTT Ct Felix 
TMMOCENEE 6.00 cccccccscoes NE Be ents svcdocnsrens Lecocq 
Jane oecoeseesece ) request. Sasiockoushpeneepeaeeeeen 
George Seymour Lenox. 

ROGNNNEE .occccsccoscecesevcsdssecescenesoce .Hillé 

..Hillé 


Mazurka 


. de Vaux-Royer. 

The popularity of these musicales is attested by the fact 
that there was standing room only at the last, and the 
interest felt is evidently on the increase. Mr. Arnold 
began, playing the “Frihlingsnacht” transcription with the 
utmost grace and abandon. For encore he played one of 
the Strauss-Rivé-King valses; truly delightiul playing 

Mrs. Baldwin was a Rembrandtesque picture, in 
light costume and big hat, and above all, was her perfect 
familiarity with the three languages sung—English, French 
and German—evident to the discriminative listener. She 
sang all her numbers with beautiful tone quality and artis- 


her 


tic repose; the low A in “John Anderson” was ’cello-like, 
the high G in the ‘“Legende”’ of crystal-like purity. 

So good an artist as Mr. De Vaux-Roger should dis- 
pense with such spasmodic jerkings of the head; now his 
chin, now his cheek, and anon his ear lay 'gainst his violin; 
all most disturbing. The Ries was his best work. 

Miss Salome Bixby is a slight, sweet girl with a sin- 
gularly sweet voice, of great sympathetic power. Her 
French diction will improve with study, and the voice will 
gain in power; lovelier, or more appealing, it cannot be- 
She sang the beautiful Massenet music with much 
As she is evidently a young 


come. 
taste, and was a distinct hit. 
woman of ambition, good sense, and an earnest student, 
this success and the chronicling of it cannot harm her. 
George Seymour Lenox sang his tenor solos with de- 
lightful grace and finish; on the program we read “re- 
peated by request,” and small wonder, if this man can sing 
thus always! More enjoyable singing has not been heard 
here this season; it was fresh, spontaneous, with beauitful 
tone emission and clear enunciation; and, best of all, mod- 
Lenox has a future! 
sensible a 
he long ago 
His classic Handel air was sung with utmost re- 


esty of bearing. 
Francis Fischer Powers is 
spoiled by flattery, else would 


man to be 


suc- 


too 
have 
cumbed. 
pose and smoothness, the incomparable mezzo voce thrill- 
Nevin’s “Rosary” became a very prayer 


Horace H. 


ing all hearers. 
as sung by him, and a stormy recall was his. 
Kinney played the accompaniments. 

At the final musicale, this morning, Messrs. Powers and 
Arnold will be assisted by Miss Martha Stark, contralto; 
Miss Madeline Mannes, at the piano; David Mannes, vio- 
linist; Harvey Loomis, Edwin Star Belknap, Mrs. Albert 
E. Chandler, soprano; Van Rensselaer Bunn, tenor, and, 
by request Alfred Barrington, baritone, and Ear! Gulick. 


Mrs. Jacoby at the Symphony. 
RS. JOSEPHINE JACOBY, the contralto, sang at 
the last Paur Symphony Concert at Carnegie Music 
Hall. At both public rehearsal and concert she received 
numerous recalls and on each occasion was obliged to 
sing an encore. Mrs, Jacoby has been singing during the 
season with all the important organizations and symphony 
orchestras east of Chicago. Last night she sang at 
Montreal, with the Philharmonic Society of that city. 
She appears only at the most important events of each 
locality. 
The press notices on the Paur Symphony concert read 
as follows: 
Mrs. Jacoby sang in a broad style and with a rich and agreeable 


voice, “Che faro.”-—Evening Post, March 11, 1899. 


Madame Jacoby exhibited her rich contralto voice in Gluck’s 
“Che faro,” from “Orfeo.”—World, March 11, 1899. 


Josephine Jacoby sang the contralto aria from Gluck’s “Orpheus” 
and earned a tumultuous encore.—Evening Sun, March 11, 189. 

Mrs. Josephine Jacoby sang with broad and dramatic effect the 
“Che faro”’ from Gluck’s “‘Orfeo.’”-—Herald, March 11, 1899. 

Mrs. Josephine Jacoby was soloist and sang Gluck’s “Che faro” 
most acceptably.—Press, March 12, 1899 


handsome air of 


Orpheus, “‘die Trauer.” 
She 


The Josephine Jacoby sang the familiar 
The singer has never sung here more im- 
has a brilliant voice at all times, but yesterday 
was an extra sweetness, a melting away, a harmony in her 
had a warming effect. Her throat poured forth 


there was not a sign of a laborious or tor- 


pressively. 
there 
rendition, which 
the notes so naturally 
menting studying. 
Mrs. Jacoby sang 

should never be sang different at any concert. 
stronger contrasts 


the celebrated air, easily but pathetically; it 
Perhaps on the stage 
more dramatic accent and might be in order. 


fhe singer received a tremendous ovation, which, indeed, may have 


been disagreeable to the dyspeptics. After many encores she was 
finally induced to reappear and she sang Van der Stucken’s 
‘Seeligkeil.’”” —Staats-Zeitung, March 11, 1899. 


Willis E. Bacheller. 

Willis E. Bacheller is quickly making a name for him- 
self. He has been engaged by R. Huntington Woodman 
for his church, in Brooklyn, from the 1st of May for the 
ensuing year, and will be heard at the College Women’s 
Club musicale, to be given at the Waldorf-Astoria to-day, 
and in “Stabat Mater,” in Brooklyn, Easter Sunday night 
He will himself give a song recital in the near future. 


Mrs. Grenvi.le Snelling. 


Mrs. Grenville Snelling’s work in Boston is causing 
favorable comment in musical circles. Mr. Loeffler’s 
songs, which she sang, are still in manuscript, and have 
never been heard New York. She is preparing for 
another musicale in the near future. Mrs. Snelling will 
be heard at the musicale to be given by the College 
Women’s Club, at the Waldorf-Astoria, this afternobdn. 

Bendix to Form a Quartet. 

New York will be the home next season of one of the 
best quartets in the country, headed by Max Bendix, and 
it will be known as the “Bendix String Quartet.” The 
names of the three artists who will be associated with the 
eminent violinist cannot now be made public, but they are 
very well known in the musical world. The fact that Ben- 
dix will be the leader is sufficient assurance that artistic 
In addition to the quartet, a trio has 
been formed, which has seldom been surpassed. It con- 
sists of Emil Paur, Max Bendix and Leo Schulz. Ar 
rangements have already been made by one of the most 
competent managers to represent both the quartet and trio 
for the next season. Success is assured. New York is for- 
tunate to be the headquarters of such promising and much 
needed organizations. 


in 


work will be done. 


HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. $ 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. z 
THREE YEARS IN ENGLAND. 2 


Engaged for “ Elijah,” Pittsburg ; “‘ Creation,” Apollo Club, Chicago 


; Mendelssohn Club, Chicago. 


Address: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, NEW YORK. 
Available after February 18. 
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Ww. WwW. THOMAS, 
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MABELLE LOUISE 
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Concert, Recitals and Musicales. 
CONCER1 DIRECTION: 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
501 & 502 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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HUNTINGTON 
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KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Fine Arts Building, Chicage. 
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FRANZ KALTENBORN, Violin Soloist. 
Address 78 West 85th Street, New York. 
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The Kaltenborn Quartet. 


N attentive, even enthusiastic, audience heard the Kal 
tenborn Quartet’s third and last concert of the pres- 
in Carnegie 


A 


ent season Tuesday evening of last 
Chamber Music Hall. The program was made up mainly 
It comprised a quartet by F. X. Arens, the 


week 


of novelties. 
distinguished singing teacher, which is his op. 12; a so- 
nata for violin and piano by Bruno Oscar Klein, which is 
his op. 10; Schumann’s Quartet, op. 41, No. 3 

Mr. Arens’ composition proved an agreeable surprise 
first movements 


It is both strong and original, the two 


being the most pleasing part of the work. The composer 


has not departed from the conventional form. The de 
velopments, too, are normal and worked out simply but 
with great carefulness as to detail Mr. Arens has dis- 


closed in this quartet ripe musicianship as well as unusual 


skill in the distribution of his polyphony. There is no 


amateurish flavor about the work. It was played with care 
by the Kaltenborn Quartet 
A decidedly pleasing work is Mr The 


with fire, ac 


Kiein’s sonata. 


composer played the piano part excellently 


curacy and a delicious abandon. Mr. Kaltenborn, who 
played the violin part, was at his best 

The Schumann number, with which the concert was 
brought to a close, was not quite so smoothly played as it 


might have been 
The the 
with their work, and are 


love 


Kaltenborn 


imbued with an ambition to reach 


members of Quartet are in 


a high point of excellence. Diligent work and frequent 


rehearsals can accomplish wonders 


The Musical Art Society. 


HE Musical Art 
ship of Frank Damrosch, gave th« 
Hall, on 


Society, under the director 


second and last 
concert of the season at Carnegic March 16 The 


audience was large and enthusiastic. The most important 
work on the program was Professor Horatio W. Parker's 
motet, “Adsunt Angelorum Chori,” which received the 
prize offered by this society for the best American choral 
work. The work is strong in construction, is musicianly 
and ingeniously developed. It is very difficult. The bal 


ance of the program was made up of three responses by 
by Lotti, and a 


D’Orbessau 


Crucifixus” in eight parts 
Haydn. Dr 


Palestrina, a 
Passion song by Michael in 
toned the chants. 

The third part of the program was made up of Brahms 
With the Brahms 


songs, everything was sung a capella 


selections. exception of the Gypsy 


Boston Symphony Orchestra— March Itinerary. 


Matinee at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday, March 22, at 2 

Concert at Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, March 23, 
it SP. M. 

Matinee at Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday, March 
24, at 3:30 

Concert at Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Saturday, 


March 25, at 8 p. M 


Emil F. Hofmann. 


[his talented and hard-working American baritone has 
ust made a successful first appearance as the Herald in 
Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” thereby gaining a permanent 
engagement at the Altenburg Court Opera Hofmann 


studied in New York with Dr. Carl Dufft, and in Leipsic 


with Goldberg, and excellent voice and 


method. This, coupled with 
a quantity of dramatic force, gives him abundant material 
He will 
opportunity 


possesses an 


a good stage presenct and 


soon 
to 


career 


from which to develop his future 
sing larger roles, and then there will be 


judge his real status, as his talents as an opera singer seem 


to imply 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


> 


[ 7hts Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver, 
Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.) 


NASHUA, N. H., February 22, 1899 

Editors The Musical Courier: 

DEAR Sirs—Your “Public School Music Department” is 
a welcome departure. I think it will prove beneficial—it 
is certainly interesting 

3y devoting so much space to such a phase of music, I 
sincerely believe that it will make for musical righteous- 
ness. It ought also to attract supervisors to subscribe to 
your paper, thereby manifesting an interest in the cause 
and cultivating broader musicianship in school supervisors 

With wishes of further success, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 


E. G. Hoop 


Music IN THE SCHOOLROOM 
It is evident that to teach music successfully in the 
schoolroom the scholars should gradually and systemati- 
cally surmount the many problems of tune and time. 


t 


Our ways of doing this, of course, differ greatly, and it is 
with the hope that we may see other ideas of developing 


these various problems in these columns that I am con- 
strained to add my litile mite to your interesting and very 
able articles 
TuNI 

According to Grove’s Dictionary tune’ appears to be 
really the same word as “tone,” but “has come to have a 
conventional meaning quite different.” Now, we all agree 
that the simplest method of bringing tonal relation to the 
child mind is the best. Our way of doing has been to 
exhibit the representation of a ladder upon the board, 


putting it in a permanent place, so that the teacher may at 


any time turn to it \fter carefully drawing out of the 
child the various uses of the ladder, its steps ascending and 


descending, until the child’s interest is aroused, we are all 


ready to use our ladder to establish the relations of the 
various tones of the scale to one and also to each other 
This work can be made one of intense interest to the 


little people by the ous devices always at the fingers’ 


end of a thinking teacher, and very soon, much sooner 
than you would naturally think, you have your little folk 
singing the first tetrachord and the uniting tone (4 to 5), 


and practically having the whole scale, for what is the 


second tetrachord but a repetition of the first? Or teach 
the two tetrachords separately upon our musical ladder 
at d then the connecting tone Some te ache rs pre fer this 


method 
To my mind this method of teaching the scale in tetra 


hords is infinitely in every way to the old 





method of singing scale to the children and 
having them imitate the imperfect tones of the teacher 
The children in this way are gradually led from one to 
two. and so on, doing the work, making their own tone 
(not imitating another's), and can with littlhe work on the 


» gradually carried on 


part of the regular teacher be s 
ind on that the scholars will take great pleasure in doing 
over and over again the task that would sometimes seem 


to pall even upon the teacher herself, she who is so used 
to repetition 

With the use of two pointers numberless two-part ex- 
ercises can be given, even upon the first tetrachord, the 
little folk enjoying this work very much All this time 
they are forming the habit of thinking the various tonal 


Opera, 


- Song Recitals 


relations and making a solid foundation for all future 
sight-reading work. And by no means should this tonal 
work be done entirely with the numerals 4, 0, 00; later 
prefixed consonants can and should be used, thus afford 
ing still more pleasure to the children, stimulating the 
work, and at the same time making an agreeable quality 


of tone. Such tone work cannot fail to be of the utmos 


benefit thus early, and finally formation of correct ton 
becomes a habit. I discard the syllables entirely 

They are meaningless as names, and, as used, represent 
names and not the things themselves. The numerals, one, 
two, three, &c., should be used on the ladder, at first, to 
establish tonal relation, but it is not necessary to use them 
afterward. Scale relations once firmly established, sight 


work should be carried on with the aid of the vowels or 
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do” if that does not? After all 


is 1 fidence in self the thing that makes our children 
ready readers In later articles I shall be glad to touch 

upon tit dividual work and other topics 
I write s with a feeling of compassion for the editor 
I ar iy | the effect of driving 
away good les upon these same subjects, but “the more 
the merrier et th ll come Also let the subscription 
fee e, and we w ke “somebody” feel that the 
chool music t ers have some “go” in them at 

; » teen yday 


Frep. B. Bower 


The Spiering Quartet. 


e I spiering Wua has played 1 several cities east 
a, O, 00, the numerals being used as a mental pro f ¢ du g t week and received the follow 
only. This to my mind is the true foundation of sight . 
singing, and only as well as the foundation has been made PS 
| - 11 1 ‘ nat he t neert ever given in Ithaca was the 
> etruc z ing is t of founc . 
will the structure stand. During all this tin unda ne : Meee test eventan @her heerlar the 
tion work the pupils should be taught to think. Too much g5 O et ‘ ther equally unqualified words 
mental work upon this line can hardly be done Never of t the audience fully persuaded the weak- 
‘ ‘ t he i rd mething of the ry best in the 
allow a tone to be sung without its first being thought out, ” 
eee a . ‘ r eve f he not e to the r n 
This will, at first, be rather slow work, but the results ob wy a "en ast wits’ te. sea Same 
tained will surely justify the means P f culture and refinement, it was com- 
Encourage individual work. Do it as much as is possible 1 of the erior t I 
1 | e aff ed e Snierings from the conservati hear 
A lesson of twenty minutes, well thought out and given ; . 

. 1 } 1 1 er ntane ig ely ent astic After each move 
with snap, ovght to enable the teacher to do much indi- ; ? sestiful sitions played there was a hearty burst 
vidual work. (More on this subject later.) f Een this noticeable after the scherzo of the 

A child should never be allowed to sing loudly The Schumann, wt ne of the most spirited and dash 
. 4 er > ne seemed eag ) press himse! 
tone at all times should be kept pure and soft Remem I . ager to express himself 
Xa * there r loubtful t e ent} usm was in the air, and the 
ber, that it is in our hands to either ruin or preserve these 
beautiful little instruments placed in our care, and we can The f ed ng of these artists is a matter of wonder to one 
ruin them in no easier way than to keep our ildren t used daily to the high achievements of music. Mr. Spiering 
y . ° ‘ f the r n t} leading oli should be, 
screaming. Use the Italian 4 much in all exercises. Be , a . : 
. , t ¢ < ted with him are artists and worthy 
very careful about the range that you oblige the children | ee 
to use S c O tet perior t any like organization in 
To my mind, one great advantage of learning the scale ¢ re heir fire and spirit, accent and phrasing, 
° . ° et ‘ ¢ } emble work that ie ar tic 
in tetrachords is the keeping of the voice where it belongs , we 
Soe : : f that mod f P ' the Joachim Ouartet of Berlin.— 
A child can sing an almost limitless scale. In fact, do not ,,, rm , : ter 
kindergarten songs oblige them to do so? But is it right 
° , t \ on Ml } + _ lac "hursdayv veni ; 
to ask them to do so, because they can? We grown up e . Thursday evening, again 
é | : ' 14 ¢ the te f } needed t be one of the best musical 
children can eat arsenic, but, because we can, should we, if , get od it estes oh on ian 
we are useful members of society in general? I should say , S « St oO et. of Chicag 
not, if we know enough to keep our children’s voices The Spice when the re here last season, created such en 
. ® hen femand for thei vag , 
where they belong. If we want to have our little folk their re-engagement 
9 nd ear ed ¢ r former iccess 
make a noise,” as I had the misfortune of hearing on cal in aalansial aiesaminiiiie 
misguided supervisor tell his pupils, perhaps it would be : become famous, and has 
well to try the arsenic upon ourselves first to no string quartet on this 
The regular teacher should be very careful with her tones I ter 
. ° . s ° . 2s he ned with a uniquely interesting num 
in giving out rote songs. Rote singing is a matter of imi- , " . salen wade Reems agg ir 8 tages 
tation, and the children will copy the tone as well as the ' f the name Belaieff. It was 
tune. Sing softly, use correct intonation, correct pronun R ! ling in peculiar harmonies, which 
° . * . + rd het wt h r 1 
ciation, and the giving of good rote songs will help on the ¢ 5 1 which have a peculiar 
good cause much. If your voice has an “edge,”’ better by sl ic alla iaee eal 
far put the numbers on the board, and let the children read , i, wees ahidh ete oe @ 
them themselves, using their own pure tones, imitating no Adolph Weidig, who 
J ser. and } ‘ , 
one. If you cannot do this, point out the melody upon the 1 his work was 
° . r ed that } bow his ack wledgments to the 
musical ladder. adding the words later : 
ones 
Most of our rote songs are learned from the board in this The eminently classic number on the program was the Heyda 
manner and we find it quite satisfactory. This means some tet in D major. This beautiful work received a wonderful read 
* , od r ‘ } & the theawtic neeuit a 
preparation on the regular teacher’s part, but I have always iar ¢ 
— th heer t ention 
found them very willing to meet me half way “9 <a itn tend fer thn nes thn Gitte “he 
There are many more things that could be said upon this _ He adedtulie enctiow end cons 
subject of tone relation, but, no matter what the so-called t t i} ng was marked by such 
‘“ ” . ‘ Renae & enthusiasti nm ani 
method,” or who the teacher, it must be acknowledged t M D i 
° ° ° °9 99 ele For n ef re r estel gave 
that the desired end is to establish in the child’s mind, as ; Sata a 
: . nt from Bizet’s te L’ Arlesienne 
early as possible, the true tonal relation, ¢. ¢., relationship Theod Ccieten tie € niet. « two delightful con 
f one to all other tones and relation of all tones to each t ' - he ealed his artistic temperament, and 
re . e . ’ ; lvantace e , 
other. The more we draw tonal relation out of our chil I endid “0 His encore 
. . . 1 n ed H tr i “Zey t 
dren, and the quicker we get our child to think this relation eee iar hin: Sia ‘aul’ and pai sha 
the better will our school work succeed, for when we do ,. 1 by Ot Roehr nd_ violinist.—Press-Post, 
this do we not establish in our children self-confidence? and ( Mar 129 
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New York College of Music. 
CONCERT of unusual interest was given last Wednes 
afternoon in the music hall of the New York 
under the direction of Alexander Lam- 
an audience 

And those 


A day 


College of Music, 
bert. Notwithstanding the execrable weather, 
was attracted which comfortably filled the hall. 
who subjected themselves to the discomforts attending a 
drenching cold rain were amply repaid for the sacrifice. 
Many entertainments of merit have been given in this hall, 
but it is doubtful if any one more excellent than this has 
ever taken place there. 
This was the program presented: 


Piano solo, Variations and Fugue.. Nicodé 
Miss Jessie Shay 

Violin solo, Légende é ‘ Wieniawski 
Miss Emma Pilat 

Berceuse ..Godard 

La Vie i .. Nevin 

Allelulia d’A Ir . itis .Fauré 
Emilio de Gogorza. 

Prelude ..Chopin 
Erotican ; ; ; jabiateeted . Sjoegren 
Miss Shay 
Ballade and Polonaise : sonoma’ Vieuxtemps 
Miss Pilat 
Prologue from Pagliacci sncetiniewaies Leoncavallo 
Mr. de Gogorza 

Emilio de Gogorza, the baritone, whose singing has on 
many occasions been adverted to in laudatory terms in 
Tue Musicat Courter, sustained his reputation. The 


audience testified its appreciation of his voice and his art 
by sincere applause. Alexander Lambert, who played his 
and it should be added played them with 
rare intelligence and taste—was so impressed by the sing- 
ing of Mr. Gogorza that he shook and con- 
gratulated him in the presence of the audience. 

It is not an unpleasant duty to criticise such an artist as 
Here is a singer possessing all the attributes 
vibrant and sym- 


accompaniments 


his hands 


Gogorza 
of the artist. His voice, which is warm, 
pathetic, of exceptional compass and adequate power. has 
cultivated to a point which enables him to express 


been 
So sensi- 


every emotion and to move his audience at will. 
tive is his ear that purity of intonation is a matter of course 

nd so intelligent a musician is Gogorza that he gives a 
true interpretation of every variety of song he essays 
And superadded to these qualities is his artist tempera- 
His best effort Wednesday afternoon was the Pro- 


ment 
logue from “Pagliacci.” which was delivered with a 
dramatic fervor which aroused the audience. His other 


was sung delight- 
gave one of 


“Alleluia d’Amour,” 
recall he 


number, however, 
fully. In 
Tosti’s ballads 
Miss Jessie Shay 
of the 
developed 
gance and 
intelligence bright. 


response to an insistent 
of the best equipped 
younger pianists of this city. Her technic is highly 
and her playing is characterized by both ele- 
Her style is fluent and her musical 
There is a certain joyousness in her 
Miss Shay was given several 
shared the the 


is certainly one 


power 


manner which is winning 


and in a measure honors with 


encores 
singer. 

Miss Emma Pilat is a young violinist of considerable 
Her bowing is graceful and her intonation gen- 


promise 
a favorable impression upon 


erally accurate. She made 


the audience. 


Madame Roderick’s Song Recital. 
Madame Roderick gave a song recital with her pupils 
last Saturday afternoon, before an ap- 
preciative audience. An interesting program, consisting 
quartets and trios, was admirably presented by 
Whicher, Miss Ernestine Orton, Miss 
Dorothy Parkhurst, Mrs. Rachel Wertheimer, Miss Bessie 
Barden and Mrs. Amy Faulkner. Mr. Harry Hughes, 
pupil of Emilio B sang, and pleased everyone 


with his fine bass voice 


at her residence 


of solos. 


Miss Margaret 
also 


elari, 


FOURTEENTH SEMI-ANNUAL AND 


Ah TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
SOUSA 


BAND 


y January 
to June, | 


Minn. ; Sunday, April 2, St. 





Saturday. Apri 1, Minneapolis 


Paul, Mion : Monday, April 3, Chicago, IL; Tuesday, April 4, 
Chicago. il. 3 Wednesday, April 5, Chicago, Ml: Thuped ‘y, 
April 6, Duewagciac, Mich. Thuars‘ay, April 6, Kalamazoo, 


Mich. ; Friday, April 7, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GENERAL OFFICE: ASTOR COURT, NEW YORK. 





Bach at the Gamut Club. 
OHANN SEBASTIAN BACH was the subject at the 
meeting of the Gamut Club last Saturday evening, 
under Mr. Carl’s direction, at the “Old First’? Church, and 
a representative program was given to illustrate the 
works of the “father of organ music,” as Bach has so often 
been called. 

Mrs. Jennie King-Morrison sang in excellent style the 
“Prepare Thyself, Zion,” from the “Christmas Ora- 
and “My Heart Ever Faithful,” “Pfingst 
Miss Jessie Shay played the Chromatic Fantasia 
and the Ga- 


air 
torio,” 
Cantata.” 
and Fugue in a thoroughly artistic manner, 
votte in B minor, so z arouse the enthusiasm of the 
audience. An air from the “Passion Music” 
by Francis Rogers, and was as fine an example of the bel 
canto as we have heard for some time. Mr. Rogers sings 
exceedingly well, and his phrasing is very finished 
Mr. Carl’s selections included the symphony to 
“Actus Tragicus,” two chorales, played with great poetic 
Toccata in D minor, Prelude and Fugue in E 
“Pastoral” symphony. from the “Christmas Ora- 
It is seldom that Mr 


from the 


is to 


was delivered 


the 


feeling; 
minor; 


torio” and the Fugue in D majer 
Carl has been heard to better adv. ntage, and his work was 
marked by a masterly conception of the works which he 


performed. 


Charles Rice. 


Charles Rice, the tenor, who scored such a success at 
the recent Norwich Festival, was engaged for the last con- 
cert of the Binghamton Choral Club in consequence. “St 


Paul” was the work given in this concert, which occurred 
March 14, and he again made a very favorable impression 
Mr. Rice has been booked for other important 


events later this spring. 


several 


Lillle d’Angelo Bergh. 


The concert to be given by Miss Lillie d’ 
Waldorf-Astoria will occur to-day at 3:30 
The delectable program offered by Miss 
“Frauenliebe und 


3ergh 
instead 


Angelo 
at the 
of as announced 


Bergh includes vocal solos by herself, the 
and 


Leben” cycle of Schumann, by Miss Marie Brema, 
instrumental solos by Mrs. Hadden Alexander and Franz 
Kaltenborn. Amherst Webber plays the accompaniments 
for Miss Brema, and Miss Bertha O’Reilly for the rest of 
the participants. 

After the concert a reception will be given to Miss 
Brema \ large number of society men and women rep 
resent the ushers and the patronesses 

Clarence Eddy at Chippewa Falls. 
In Clarence Eddy’s program at Chippewa Falls, on 


March 6, a rather unique number appeared. It was the 


Andante and Variations of Schumann, op. 46, arranged for 
two pianos, but upon this occasion played by Mr. Eddy 
at the organ, with Miss Jennie Caesar at the piano. 

The effect of the work used in this way was particularly 
pleasing and effective. Miss Caesar, one of Wisconsin’s 
coming pianists, played the first piano part 
breadth and evidenced a splendid conception of the work 
This was the program: 


with great 


Wolstenholme 


Concert Overture (new) 
Written for and dedicated to Clarence Eddy 
Ave Maria (new) sossi 
Scherzo in G minor (new) 30ssi 
Benediction Nuptiale (new) Hollins 
Fifth Sonata, op. 80 Guilmant 
Dedicated to C Clesenee ‘Eddy 
Andante and Variations, op. 46 Schumann 
For organ and piano 
Mr. Eddy and Miss Caesar 
ONES: cciiiceccocteninnes phen eeers F Schubert 
poscaanar by E. H. Lemare 
The Great Fugue in G minor Bach 
Romance in D flat........ Lemare 
vunea Bartlett 


Toccata in E, op. 149 (new). 


| (CLEMENTINE) 


DE VERE, 


SOPRANO. —— 
Concert, Opera, oes ahg 





Address: Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, | 


131 East 17th Street, City, 
or HOTEL SAVOY, NEW YORK. 


CHARLOTTE 





MACONDA 


SOPRANO. 
Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Street, New York. 
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Seventh Philharmonic Concert. 

| T was not a violently interesting concert, that of the 

Philharmonic, last Saturday evening, at Carnegie 
Hall. The third Bach Suite, with the familiar air for the 
G string—not beautifully played by the violin—is 
novelty, and the Berlioz Symphony—the Fan 
-while being novelty enough, was hardly worth 
trouble. Mr Frenchman, 
consider with exactitude 
“Witches’ Sabbath” 
its performance? 


solo 
hardly a 
tastic in C- 
Paur is an admirer of the 
this work; what is there be 
“Marche au Supplice” 
historically it is a 


the 
but, 
sides the 
to warrant 


and 
Even 


bore. It was particularly well played—that is if you leave 
out the peculiarities of several solo instruments. The gen- 
eral body of tone was good and there was fire in Mr 
Paur’s beat. 

Lady Hallé was in good form Friday afternoon, and 


Saturday evening delighted her hearers with a remarkably 
lucid performance of the Brahms D major Violin Con 
One was puzzled which to admire this 
conception 
and her success was 


certo the most, 
admirable or charm of 


the artist, 


artist’s tone, technic, 


delivery. She was wholly 


enormous. 


Miss Maude Francis. 


Miss Maude Francis, soprano, who has sung in both 
Europe and America, appeared at Miss Florence Traub’s 
recital at the Virgil Piano School last week. She will also 


sing at Frederic Mariner’s May recitals 


C. P. Morrison’s New Compositions. 
Mass., 


C. P. Morrison, of Worcester, has just completed 


1 new work for the piano, “Supplemental Etudes and 
Technical Studies,” to be issued uniform with his “Piano 
Method” and to comprise Volume II. of that work 

Mr. Morrison’s latest church composition, “Appear, 


is written 
English hymn 
” by Dkyes, 
organist 


Thou Light Divine” (Oliver Ditson Company), 
setting to the popular 
Lord, God Almighty, 
J. Warren Andrews, 
of the Paternity, 


in the form of a 
tune, “Holy, 
and is dedicated to his friend, 

Church 


holy, holy, 


and choirmaster of the Divine 


this city 


Who Was First? 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa 1890 


March 13 


The following letter is self explanatory 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
THe Musical 


In your last issue of Courter I noticed a 


statement which gives Miss Burt the credit of introducing 
in New York city the Galin-Paris Chevé method of sight 
singing. As date was given, I would like to say that 
in the year 1801 I received instruction in this method in 
the Natior Conservatory of Music in New York city 
from Prof. John Zobanaky, who was understood to 
be the original exponent in this country and the only 
teacher of this system at that time. Yours truly, 
H. E. Casset 
1340 Westmoreland street 
Heinrich Meyn's Recital. 
The second Lenten musical by Heinrich Meyn will be 


given in Mendelssohn Hal! to-morrow afternoon, when the 


following program will be presented 


Min Modersprak Benoit 
Sung in Low German 
Accompaniment of Kaltenborn String Quartet 
Morire : Papir 
Violin obligato, Mr. Kaltenborn 
Pour mieux t’aimer Vieu 
Soupir ° ° Jemberg 
Aria from La Coupe du R de Thule Diaz 
Am Traunsee Phieriot 
With female chorus and string quartet 
Time’s Garden Thoma 
Cell bligat Beyer-Hané 
Adieu, Marie Adams 
The Spirit of Wine Waller 
Love Me if I Live Foote 


FIRST ANNUAL TOUR. 
Paur Symphony Orchestra 


OF NEW YORK. 
April and May. 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST, 


MIL PAUK 


For terms and dates apply to 
GEORGE W. COLBY, Manager, 
10 East 14th St., New York. 


WISSNER PIANO USED 
EXCLUSIVELY. 
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“‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” 
A New Work or MusiIcav INTEREST. 


NGLISH music journals have been drawing attention 
E of late to the quite exceptional gifts of the composer 
\. Coleridge-Taylor. The originality and strength of his 
music, the absence of commonplaces and cheap effects and 
the beauty of theme and workmanship in his best works 
have been pointed out and dilated upon until an interest 
has been awakened even on this side of the ocean. Now 
that music lovers in Brooklyn are to have an opportunity 
to hear this best, so far, of Mr. Taylor’s works, readers 
of THe Musicat Courier will be glad to be informed 
with regard to its character and principal themes 

The large choir of the Baptist Temple, assisted by Evan 
Willianis and an orchestra, will give the first performance 
of the work in America at the Baptist Temple, Third ave 
nue and Brooklyn, this coming 


Thursday evening, the occasion being the choir’s annual 


Schermerhorn street, 


public concert. E. M. Bowman, who will be the con- 
ductor, is to be thanked for his enterprise in giving New 
York this first hearing. Mr. Bowman’s choir numbers 
is well drilled and is therefore likely to 
Williams would seem 
as to voice, certainly, 


over I50 voices, 
give the work in good style. Mr 
to be almost an ideal Hiawatha 
and other conditions appear to be favorable to an enjoy- 
able premiére, 

The chief critic of a leading London journal of music 
speaks in the following enthusiastic terms of the new 
work: 

“We may make bold to say that since that evening in St 
James’ Hall, fifteen ago, when the Bohemian 
master’s wonderful ‘Stabat Mater’ came to us like a new 
and beautiful revelation, no work has so impressed us 
with the feeling of being in the presence of a fresh in- 


years 


dividuality, a Mew power in music, as has this cantata of 
Mr. Taylor's. We do not mean to suggest that ‘Hia- 
Wedding Feast’ is a work of the calibre of 
Dvorak’s opus summum; it is only a modest effort by the 
But, having in mind the fact 


watha’s 


side of that masterpiece 
that our composer was only twenty-two when he wrote 
this cantata, we are forced to the conclusion that every- 
thing, almost, will be possible to the musician who, at this 
early age, could produce a work so fresh, so strong, so 
It is a distinct creation, and as such we hail 


beautiful 
it with the rarest delight and the warmest welcome.” 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast” may almost be said to be 
constructed upon a few simple themes, which are rhyth- 
mically the direct musical expression of the words. But 
such is the art of the young composer that in spite of al- 
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And the love - ly, iaugh-ing wa ter. 
no feeling of monotony is allowed to mar our enjoyment 
of the music. 

These and other phrases are so spontaneous, and they 
are subjected to so many clever metamorphoses that the 
ear never grows tired of them. 

The whole work is in fact not only full of interest 
throughout, but cumulative in this respect, as well as in 
power and beauty, till, from the charmingly naive phrase 
commencing 
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and leading via this tender, expressive passage for voices 
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into Hiawatha’s lovely tenor solo, “Onaway, Awake, Be- 
loved,” we have a display of vigor and tenderness com- 
bined, of which any living composer might be proud. A 
born musician, a young master, rejoicing in his youth and 
strength, speaks to us here in a beautiful language, more- 
over, that, while delighting musicians and connoisseurs, 
can also be understood by the ordinary music lovers, so 
direct is it in utterance, so forceful in expression, so deep 
and true in feeling. 

Few composers would have ventured on a musical set- 
ing of a long selection from Longfellow’s poem, for it 
cannot be said that the lengthy passages descriptive of 
Indian customs and costumes are exactly the kind of verse 
that as Wagner says, “yearns for musical expression.” But 
the poem appealed to Mr. Taylor’s imagination, and he 
has set it in the only way it seems possible to have accom 
plished it without a monotony that would have been fatal 
One of the most cleverly apt themes is set to the lines re 
lating to the boasting of the story-teller, Iagoo. Nothing 
could more graphically delineate the ceaseless round of 
boastful repetition of the stories which Iagoo tells about 
his skill and prowess 
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None could run so fast as he could, 

None could swim as far as he could, 

None could shoot as straight as he could, 

None could dive as deep as he could, etc , 
No more beautiful or haunting strain is to be found in 
the entire world than the last, which is set to the poet’s 
simple but masterly description of the departure of the 
guests, “Leaving Hiawatha happy with the night and 
Minnehaha.” 

The cantata received its first performance in England a 
very short time ago, and scored a great popular success 
Mr. Bowman is confident that it possesses the character- 
istics which will make it equally popular in America 


Frederic Maxson, Organist. 


This Philadelphia organist, instructor and composer is 
having an unusually busy season. He is in frequent de- 
mand for organ recitals, not alone in Philadelphia, but all 
the country surrounding. Before us lie several journals 
which sing Mr. Maxson’s praises, and pleasant reference 
is made of him as appended: 

Frederick Maxson is to be the welcome executant at the Drexel 


Institute organ recital this evening. Mr. Maxson is a performer 


of fine attainment, as the many who have heard him well know, 
and his playing is marked by artistic sympathy and a high type of 


technic. His program for to-night includes the No. 1, D minor, 
Sonata by Guilmant, and many other numbers.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Kate Dewey Hanford. 

At the recent “Stabat Mater” performance at Utica, under 
Conductor A. L. Barnes, Kate Dewey Hanford, the con- 
tralto, particularly distinguished herself, as the following 
excerpt, from the Utica Observer, will show: 


In both concert and 
Dewey Hanford, of Rochester, made an admirer of every listener 
Her contributions to the concert program were dainty vocal refec- 
tions, but it was not until] the “Quis Est Homo” duo and the 
difficult “Fac Ut Partem” solo in the oratorio were reached that 
the full breadth and beauty of her voice were displayed. The voice 
is one of exceptional compass and purity, the lower tones being 
well rounded and the upper those of a soprano without the disturb 
ing break in the middle register common to many contraltos. Mrs 
Hanford’s singing further displayed an artistic regard for lights and 
shades and correctness of enunciation that added not a little to 
made upon the 


oratorio programs the contralto, Kate 


the distinctly favorable impression which she 


audience. 
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Sauer’s Success. 
HE financial success of Emil Sauer’s piano recitals is 
the present talk of the contemporaneous musical life 
All over the country large audiences flock to hear this re- 
markable virtuoso, and the interest in his playing is con 
stantly on the increase. 

At Providence on Thursday week his evening recital 
drew several thousand people. On Thursday and Friday, 
in Baltimore and Washington, the recital receipts were 
over $3,000. The attendance here yesterday was very 
large (criticism in next week’s Courier), and the recital 
to-day in Philadelphia is virtually a sold house. He will 


3oston again this week 


also play in 
The bookings are all closed for March and the early 
part of April, and the Pacific Coast trip is sure to be a 
great success 
The Providence Journal publishes the following analyti 
cal criticism of Sauer’s playing there: 


The recital given at Infantry Hall last evening by Emil Sauer, 
pianist, called out one of the largest audiences of the season. At 
the beginning of the recital there was a manifest r of expectan 
and polite applause. A little later expectancy became merged into 
dempnstrations of pleasure 


certainty, marked by corresponding 





and cordial approval. At the program's « there was wild en 
thusiasm. If any came with the idea of listening critically they 
were soon swept off their feet by one of the most marvelous per 
formances ever heard in Infantry Hall. In a word, it may be said 


that, with the sole exception of Paderewski, no pianist of tt 





generation has so captivated and swayed his audience, or given 
such an astounding exhibition of combined technical facility, con 
rol of tone color and nuance, and poetic interpretation 

Sauer’s program was.of the traditional recital pattern—Be en 


to begin with, Liszt to end with, Chopin in the middle, with a few 














ther representative piano cx ers and a morceaux or two’ of 
the performer’s duly scattered between But it was a solid, pleas 
ng and well-balanced one 

There are players and players. There are grades even among tl 
few who are termed “great” by reason fa r { artist 
attainment conspicuously above that f their fe A Or, rather 
there are differences of personalit of taste f temy f 
sentiment In art as in most things else the per ul factor 

he unknown quantity in the equation which determines the result 
The only living pianist who can be classed with Sauer or wh« 
entitled to dispute with him for pre-eminence is Paderewsk 
Many things, and most admirable t gs, they have in common 
In the possession tone mpe Q ick er that never de 
generates into varseness, clarity of utterance, de acy of shading 
und an indefinable poetic style f interpretation, the tand t 
gether—and alone It is of little consequence, even were it possible 
to weigh them in a balance. The gifts whict ich artists bring are 
to be thankfully accepted, not measured and counted 

Sauer has a wonderful technical « pment. Yet, while br 


and powerful in bravura passages, the most attractive 
his playing upon the technical side is the beautiful 

e produces at all times and his wonderful control of dynamics 
Here he revels in the faintest shades of nuance, and displays the 
most remarkable ability in grading the different degrees of power 


His scales 


cascades of sound 


diatonic or chromatic sparkle and glitter, veritable 


A large part of his program was well calculated 
if 


to set off these peculiar excellencies f his technic, joined to his 


sympathetic and always tasteful interpretations. Anything more 


bert Impromptu, more melodious! 





laintily ethercal than the Sch 








sung than Schumann’s “Nachsté ” could scarcely be accomplished 
upon a piano. But another side to Sauer’s genius was shown in 
his wonderful playing of Liszt’s tremendous setting of Schubert 
“Erlking.” Here was power 1 to spare hile es 

the child, the father and the Erlking were set fort clearly as 
y the accomplished singer This was a remarkable number 
Chopin’s A flat Ballade, tox wa nother that received a truly 
admirable interpretation And, for at matter ne might go down 
the list and say something superlative f every number on the 
program. The two compositions |} the player were received wit! 
great favor, the Etude being repeated to an insistent encore. Enthu 
siasm fairly broke loose at the end of the recital, after the in 


pressive performances of the “FEriking,”’ and Sauer finally returned 


to the piano and dashed off with great fire a brilliant concert galop 
of his own 


Sauer is devoid of the mannerisr that afflict many player He 





sits at the piano and performs musical miracles with apparent ease 
and without contortions of bod r gestures made for effect. A 
truly great and unpretentious artist. The musical public are in 


Mann & Eccle is local managers, for an even 
ing of unalloyed pleasure It i also agreeable to record that. un 


like some other artists of high reputation who have visited this cit 


debted to Messrs 


in recent years, Sauer was not obliged to play to empty benches 


but received the deserved compliment of a full house 

The Philadelphia Ledger publishes the following com 
munication regarding Sauer 
Editor Public Ledger 


Str—As a constant reader of your paper extending er a period 


of years, I observe with great ple ure ar innouncement in th 
morning’s issue that the great pianist Emil Sauer was to give a 
recital here in the near future 

I am prompted, owing to the few lines which the notice contained 
to write you a personal letter, with a request that you either publish 
it, or give the facts it contains some other prominence, in order 
that your readers may fully appreciate the greatness of this won 
derful player’s art. Particularly as, for one reason and another, the 
city of Philadelphia has acquired a reputation of being unmusical 
in that it does not always support as it should artists of renown 
who submit their talents for patronage and recognition here I 
always claim that this is owing principally to the fact that the pub 
lic is not made sufficiently familiar with the ability of those 
strangers which, at rare intervals, visit here, and it is only mecessary 


to recall the sensation which Emil Sauer’s playing excited here a 
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short time ago with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in order that 
his unusual and almost unequaled ability as a pianist may be un 
derstood. I have known Mr. Sauer for fifteen years, and have 
watched his steady advance during that period, and can speak for 
him, therefore, with a full knowledge of his reputation in Europe 
There is no man among the younger class of pianists who has re 
ceived the honors and distinction which have been volunteered to 
him, and these he has earned with a conservative policy of gen 
tility, combined with his wonderful talent, and has never, during 
his career, debased his art with that cheap notoriety which has 
brought many other less deserving musicians fame The visit of 
Sauer to this city and his concert here, if it is patronized according 
to its great merit, should do much to re-establish the reputation of 
this city as a musical centre, and I sincerely trust that the Ledger, 
assist in having this great artist 
known as he should be known, and as he is known throughout the 
Maurits Legrson 


through its valuable columns, wil 


European continent. Yours truly, 


PHILADELPHIA, March 4, 1899 
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SAUER IN BALTIMORE. 


The appearance of Emil Sauer in Baltimore some time 
ago as a soloist at one of the Boston Symphony concerts 
was the occasion of considerable discussion as to the 
powers of attraction exercised by a great artist upon the 
Baltimore public. Several letters from musicians treating 
this question were printed in the Sun 

One oi the local pianists, in a letter that was more 
acrimonious than just in its prophecies, ventured the asser 
tion that the recital that was already at that time projected 
would probably show that without the Boston Orchestra 
Sauer would by no means be a strong drawing card, and 
that the success of such a recital was doubtiul 

The Sauer recital has come and gone The audience 
was, if anything, larger than on the night of his first ap 
pearance I he prophecy as to the local public was a fail 
ure. Last night it was shown beyond peradventure that, 
when properly presented to the public at large, any great 
virtuoso is sure of a hearty and enthusiastic welcome The 
only things demanded by music lovers in this city are that 
the performer shall be really eminent and that they have 
an opportunity to know something about him beiore he 
ippears baltimore is by no means aS UNMUSICa! aS SOIC 
persons declare 

Apart from the brilliant success of the Sauer recital from 
a business point of view, artistically it must be regarded 
as one of the great events of an interesting musical season 


lt is now possible to appreciats the extent of the artist's 


powers The Henselt Concerto, which he played at his 
first appearance, showed only one phase of his art Last 
night the program was as varied as it was interesting, and 
served to exhibit extraordinary versatility on the part of 
the concert giver. 

\s the climax of the whole recital the Brahms Sonata in 
F minor must be mentioned. It was an achievement that 
illustrated piano playing in a state of perfection that seems 
almost incredible Ihe composition is one that admits of 
no juggling for effects, but imperatively demands serious 
ness of the most conscientious kind, on the part of the in 
terpreter. Mere technic means nothing with such a work 
fo make the eloquent effects produced by Sauer there must 
be a thinker of a very high order, and one who is also able 
to convey the results of his study 


Starting with the well-known ‘Rameau Variations,” 


Sauer immediately illustrated his extraordinary powers as 


a pianissimo player. This has been mentioned as his great 





specialty, and although its purity and brilliancy were noth 
ing less than marvelous, he later showed himself to be much 
more than a specialist 

It might be objected that the variations were played in a 
manner somewhat contrary to the strict conservative form 
1 


n which they are written, but what they lacked in rever 
ence was more than made up for by the increase in interest 

Some more pianissimo, this time the popular ‘Nacht 
stiick,” of Schumann, which, in spite of its small propor 
tions, is considered one of Sauer’s piéces de résistance, and 
then another contrast, this being furnished by a Mendels 
The Chopin pieces were three in number 
Ballade, 


was hardly recognizable in its brilliant new garb 


sohn Prelude 
The first was the threadbare which last night 
It pleased 
the immense audience probably more than any other num 
ber on the program, and deserved all the applause it evoked 
he other Chopin numbers were a Nocturne, from op. 15 
and one of the studies from op. 25, No. 11 


\ “Rigaudon,” by Raff; the Liszt 
which had to be repeated, and a Galop de Concert, by Sauer 


“Reve d'Amour,” 


himself, concluded the recital. The audience, however, re 
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fused to leave the hall until he had given another encore 
number, and this time a study by himself was played. 
Sauer’s playing is almost unparalleled. For him diffi- 
culties of technic seemingly do not exist. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary feature of his work lies in his remark- 
able delacacy of shading. When one fancies that he is really 
producing his softest piano effects he suddenly drops into a 
still softer tone, as if to show that his limit has not been 
reached. Moreover, his reading and interpretation of the 
different masters are artistic in the extreme. It has been said 
of him that he knows his Beethoven, if anyone does; and 
this might well be said of him as regards all the composers 
Although 


‘sine qua non,” his mechanism pos 


whose works he expounded yesterday evening. 
technic with him is a * 
sesses a certain energy and force that are peculiar to him 


self, and render him unlike any other pianist 


Mary Louise Clary. 


Mary Louise Clary will sing with the New Haven Sym 
phony Orchestra March 23, and with the Baltimore Sym 
phony Orchestra March 24, and in “The Messiah” in Mor 


treal March 31 
Miss Amy Fay Will Lecture. 

Miss Amy Fay has been cordially invited to give one of 
her piano conversations at Staten Island on Thursday ai 
ternoon, April 6, by the Public Education Association, ot 
which Mrs. George William Curtis is the president 


Some Bendheim Pupils. 


Max Bendheim, who is the teacher of some of the best 
singers in this country, has had an exceedingly busy sea 
son, and his pupils are receiving recognition everywhere 
not only in church, but in concert work 
Miss Bussing, the soprano, who is at present singing in 
beautifully 


York 


St. Ignatius Church, has one of the most 


trained voices that is heard in any of our New 


churches 
Another of his pupils, Miss Zetti Kennedy, sang with 
the Lafayette Oratorio Society in Jersey City last week 
Of her work the Evening Journal says: 
Miss Zetti 
ustic manner, and fully deserved the applause giver 
\ anelle,”” Eva Dell’ Acqu 


extent, and greatly pleased 


Kennedy, soprano, was welcomed in the most enthu 


her voice was displayed ts tullest 





the audience. Her high notes were 


y 
= 


ear and distinct; her trills were run easily and harmoniou 


her song. She was heartily encored 
IMlustrated Musical Taiks. 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, the composer, announces six “il 
lustrated musical talks,” to be given every Tuesday after 
noon at different private residences in New York. Mr 
Kelley will be assisted by his wife and the Morgan String 
(Juartet 

rhe first of these talks occurred yesterday afternoon at 


tl of Mrs. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 850 Madison 


the residence 
avenue—too late for a notice in this week's paper rhe 
subject was “The Peoples of the Orient 

The entertainment next Tuesday afternoon will take place 
Charles Judson Gould, 150 West 


subject will be 


at the residence of Mrs 
Fifty-ninth street. On this occasion the 
‘The Greek and Latin Races,” the subdivisions being 
rhe Indebtedness of Greece to Asia and Egypt, the Dorian 
Scale of Olympus, Ancient Greek Conception of Harmony 
Early Christian Music, the Greek Church, Russian Ec 
clesiastical Music of the Present Day, the Roman Church, 
the Modern Mass Writers, the 


Songs and Dances of Italy, Sacred and Secular Dances of 


Italian Climate, Typica 


Spain, Moorish Musical Ruins. The program will have a 
copious musical illustration, in various forms, vocal and 
instrumental. 

Mr. Kelley has given these subjects much study, and is 
thoroughly furnished for the work he has undertaken 


Leontine Gaertner. 
Leontine Gaertner, the violoncello virtuosa, continues 
to win praise wherever she appears. Below are some of 


the late press notices she received: 





Leontine Gaertner rendered a concerto for the ‘cello by Popper 
with much technical skill and expression. Fraulein Gaertner’s se« 
nd appearance was for two solos, an Andante by S imant nd 
1 Polor by Piatti, both delightfully executed, t I 
a Becket’s able piano accompaniment She also gave tw encore 
with much spirit Evening Telegrap! Philadelphia 


Fraulein Gaertner won generous and well deserved applause 


e soloist of the evening She played the andante 1 ve nt 
e Popper Concerto for violoncello with great feeling The S$ 
mann Andante, too, was an excellent piece of work on her part 
e the little Berceuse she rendered as an encore as charming 
t s tender simplicity The Record, Philadelp! 
Miss Gaertner is apparently oblivious of her audience after sh« 


begins playing. She never looks up, but with head bent slightly 
forward, she never raises her eyes, even during the intervals when 
the orchestra plays an interlude. She seems quite “devote” to her 


instrument, as though her soul was speaking to the imprison 
spirit within; for surely it is there 

It followed naturally that the musician was recalled, but after re 
ceiving a large cluster of roses tied with the Yale colors she bowed 
her thanks, as she was to play again later. Miss Gaertner’s last 
number was a Cantilena and Finale by Goltermann. This gave her even 
a better opportunity than before to display her wonderful technic 
She plays with a splendid style, both in bowing and fingering, which 
would fascinate the spectator whose musical faculties themselves 


were not greatly developed.—_New Haven (Conn.) Evening Leader. 
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Celebration of Haydn’s ‘‘Crea- 
tion.” 


Centennial 


HE German Liederkranz, under the most capable 


baton of Dr. Paul Klengel, celebrated the 1ooth an 


niversary of Haydn's “Creation” by giving a momentous 


periormance [ this great orator at Carnegie fiall, on 
Sunday evening, March 19 The assisting soloists were 
Mme. Clementine de Vers pran Evan, Williams 
tenor, and John C. Dempsey I 


rhe musical benefit to a community accruing from per 
formances like these, and from the tact that such num 
bers of persons are interesting themselves in this high 


art, is im ible here is a seriousness and 





ambition in the work of Dr ngel and his chorus, which 


are gratifying to those really interested in art. 


The overture impressed one anew with the delicacy and 


peculiar beauties of Haydn’s melodies, which are quite un- 














like those of any other composer. Here and there is a 
touch which might be analogous to that of Mozart, and in 
deed, considering the character of the themes, construc 
tion and ethereal atmosphere which permeates the work 
of both of these composers, the resemblance is understood 
and accounted for. The ever living freshness, the charming 
choral arrangements, the ricl ut sensiti rchestral set 
ting which has endured a century, and w although 
new schools of mposition have dawned and waned, re 
mains supre ewpoints, cause 
ie thoughtiu ucl t ct ° 
he choru id abl 1 so tl criticism is 
quite unnecessary ! view the periect attack, good 
hythm, clear n tone and enunciation, fine tone qual 
y, one may be excused fro1 uarreling with the tempi 
which one es were taken. Every 
be \ J y which seem 
reside in tl I 1st 1 remarkable extent. The 
ists were quite as sa y c uses. Madame 
de Vere made her fi é since her return from 
the Wes ind w gre 1 ¢ i y She was in 
splendid v« ‘ ‘ ( yell thre zh the 
ge iditor The qu ety and e-like 
I € eleb W Verdure Clad and “On 
Mighty Pens,” the artistic phrasing and voice manage 
ent were most imp! sive \\ e carrying quality o 
her voice was demonstrated tl great horuses The 
M Vit W b Be d's At zed Phe Heaven s Are 
relling nd “The Lord Is Great when the one voice 
ed clear and sweet above chorus and orchestra. Evan 
Williams v xcellent v e. His singing of the tenor 
prec by the beautiful recitative, “In Native Worth,” 
was Ss br idly p rased and the nger voice was s0 
won hit enthusiastic applause 
he baritone, John C. Dempsey ild better be called a 
so, from the ivy quality voice and richness of 
the lowest tor Save for a tendency to wander from the 
pitch, especially noticeable in the duets and trios, the 
ger 1 y rited e appla which greeted him 
€ of Q tative v ry effective, while the recita 
e and aria, “Straight Opening,” was sung with a musi 
y ap] | c eligious sentiment 
It is always a temptation to exagg e this number, and it 
uld, wrongly treated, be e ba and almost vulgar 
account of the very « ptive mp nt. Mr 
Yempsey sang this excellently; his rich voice was quite 
Che beautiful “Adam and Eve” duet, in the second part, 
so well sung that th eners W emember it for 
y years Such blending of the voices and graceful 
ng are seldom encountered 
Altogether, t thoroughly enjoyable concert, served 
press one w with t dtl Haydn's ruses 
he purity « s 1 dic the gentle nature of the 
poser wl tamped through the worl The 
ectort _— d ‘ } ‘ ked and cor 
Gita 
Mrs. Mina Schilling. 
Mina Scl ng, the prat yesterday appeared 
th the Philharmonic S$ ty, of Montreal, in “Samson.’ 
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[The late hour at which this letter was received for 
last week's paper necessitated holding the following 
until this issue. | 
ps YNG the dates booked by Mrs. George B. Carpen- 

ter are the following: 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, March 9, Rockford, III; 
Boston; March 23, 
May 3 and 4, 
‘lijah,” Aurora, 


March 19, Handel and Haydn Society, 
Milwaukee; April 21, Plattville, Wis.; 
Tarkio festival, Tarkio, Mo.; May 23, “I 
Ili.; April 27, Rock Island, IIl. 





Frank King Clark, April 4, Waukegan, IIll.; April 14, 
Minneapolis; May 3 and 4, Tarkio, Mo.; May 23, “Eli 
jah,” Aurora. 

Tuxedo Trio, March 7, Woodlawn Club, Chicago; 
March &, Chicago Athletic Club; March 18, Kenwood 


Club, Chicago. 

Mrs. Christine Nielson Dreier, April 18, Musical: Club, 
May 3 and 4, Tarkio festival, Tarkio, Mo 
Culture Club, Chicago, 


Milwaukee; 

Holmes 
March 13 

Allen Spencer, March 21, Art Institute, Chicago; April 
4, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis.; May 16, 17, 18 and 19, 
Hutchinson, Kan. 

Day Williams, April 4, Waukegan, IIl., 

William Middelschulte, April 4, 

Whitney Mockridge, March 27, 

Glenn Hall, April 4, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis.; April 
21, Plattville, Wis.; May 3 and 4, Tarkio festival, Tarkio, 
Mo.; May 23, “Elijah,” Aurora, III. 

Miss Marie Carter, March 21, Art Institute, Chicago 

Ben Davies, April Mendelssohn Club, Chicago; 
April 28, Apollo Club, Minneapolis 

Plunket Greene, March 14, recital, Minneapolis; 
16, private recital, Chicago. 


Cowper, Chicago 


Waukegan, IIl 


Chicago. 


20, 


March 


Mrs. GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON. 
The accomplished Chicago soprano is as great a favorite 


in St. Louis as in every city where she has sung. The 


Globe-Democrat of St. Louis says: 


Genevieve Clark Wilson was fortunate 


The engagement of Mrs. 
it will be remembered that during the latter part of 
Hall as one of the soloists of the 
With all due 


in his oratorio is far 


in many ways. 
December she appeared in Music 
performance of Handel’s “Messiah.” 
respect tc Handel’s genius, the 
from being the most grateful music in the world, from the singer's 
standpoint. Mrs. Wilson's selections: Tuesday evening were Mi 
caela’s aria, from “‘Carmen,” by Bizet, and songs by Moir, Parker 
and Henschel. They afforded the singer a much better opportunity 
to display her powers, both and interpretative, and she 
scored a success which secured for what was little short of an 


Philharmonic 
soprano part 


technical 
her 


ovation. 


Central Music Hall, the paradise of the pianist, the Mecca 
ot the preacher and the home of the lecturer, and renowned 
for its acoustic qualities, which visiting artists have de- 
clared to be unsurpassed anywhere, is enjoying an unprece- 
dented popularity for the month of March. F. Wight 
Neumann has booked all his attractions, including Ian 
Maclaren, at Central Music Hall. There have been many 
rumors as to the rebuilding of the entire structure, but all 


such have emanated from unreliable sources, and Central 
Music Hall and the charming little Apollo 


Hall, newly fur 





SELMA KRONOLD. 


Dramatic Soprano, 


WILL REMAIN IN AMERICA DURING 
THE SEASON 1899, 
And will accept engagements for Grand 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., 
address . +. 0 9 
HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
181 East 17th Street, New York. 








nished and decorated and admirably suited for musical 
meetings, clubs and rehearsals, will remain as they are. 
The location is unsurpassed, and no better could be the 
management, which has remained the same for a long pe 


riod of years. 


Mme. Ragna Linné will give her annual public song re 
cital Wednesday evening, March 29. 

Chr. Rodenkirchen, first cornetist of the Chicago Orches 
tra, has been added to the faculty of the American Con 
servatory. 

I am in receipt of two charming songs by the one-time 
little Gussie, now the grown-up Augusta Cottlow. With 
both German and English words exceedingly well set, 
both “Der Alte Muhlbursch” and “An den Sonnenschein 
should considerably enhance Miss Cottlow’s reputation 

Mr. Savage, the proprietor of the Castle Square Opera 
Company. who has been in Chicago ior the past week, per- 
fecting arrangements for the season of opera in English, 
to be inaugurated by that organization at the Studebaker 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, on Easter Monday, April 3, in 
speaking of the different factors contributing to the suc- 
cess of the plan in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
Says: 

“In Chicago it seems to me that the outlook is still 
more roseate than in any other town. The musical atmos- 
phere, which has been fostered and developed in the many 
conservatories and musical colleges, has developed an ap- 
preciation and eagerness unequaled even in Boston. This 
has been evidenced by the many letters received from peo- 
ple entirely unknown to me, but who know of the reputa- 
tion of the company in other cities. 

“For over two years I have been desirous of opening in 
Chicago, but until this alliance was formed with the Stude- 
baker people, we could see no opportunity of establishing 
a company which might have the permanency attained in 
the other cities. We are now in our second year at the 
American, in New York, and have had less then ten re- 
peats of operas previously given. In several cases, notice- 
ably of “Aida,” “Lohengrin” and ‘“‘La Bohéme,” of which 
by special arrangement with the composers we made the 
first production in English. The run was extended to two 
weeks, at the universal request of our patrons, but our 
general policy is to change the operas every week, alter- 
nating the light and grand. At first sight it would appear 
impossible to continue this season after season, but with 
the repertory of over 100 operas, which we have actually 
presented during the last four years, and with the record 
of over twenty-five performances given, and never an 
audience dismissed, we are confident that we shall give 
you opera in English, with a well balanced company—a 
competent staff of principals, appropriate costumes, and 
fine scenic equipment—and a well balanced chorus of 
young, well schooled American voices.” 


* * od 


Among the young singers who will at no distant day be 
heard from is Miss Laura Harney. She is a very talented 
girl, with a beautiful voice, expressive face, and to all this 
combines a charming personality, the kind of girl who 
would do well in light opera. Miss Harney has already 
sung at several concerts, both in Chicago and Milwaukee, 
and has always gained much favor. 


Miss Laura Harney then sang d’Hardelot’s “Invocation.” Her 
stage presence is charming and the audience was prepared to hear 
a treat before she began to sing, but the beauties of her voice soon 
made themselves felt and her listeners were completely captivated. 
Her first number was as the bud to the full-blown rose—it gave 
promise of the added beauties to come. Her remaining solos were 
“Ich liebe dich” (Grieg), “The Little Silver Ring’ (Chaminade), 
“Faith in Spring” (Schubert), “Rose Buds” (Arditi), aria Rossini, 
“Bel Raggio,” from “Semiramide,” and “Roberto, tu che Adoro,” 
from “Roberto il Diavolo” It would be hard to say which was 
her masterpiece, but the last was given with wonderful sweetness 
and power. Although many have not studied Itaiian, Miss Harney 
sings her solos in that language with so much expression that one 
almost knows just what she is saying. Her voice was as fresh and 


ER. 





clear on the last solo as on the opening one, and this argues well 
for her endurance and the careful training her voice has undergone. 
The lights and shades of feeling in “The Little Silver Ring’’ were 
beautiful. She does well cither in sad or gay selections, and sings 
with an ease that is charm:ng.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 





[he audience was agreeably surprised at the excellence of Miss 
Harney’s singing. She has a sweet voice, highly cultivated, full and 
powerful or soft and low, as she wills. She sings apparently with- 
out effort, and her interpretations and voice shadings are very fine. 
All who heard her speak in the highest her work. If 
we mistake not, she will find a high place among the vocalists of 
the land.—Wiscoasin Journal, January 13, 1899 


praise of 


Miss Laura Harney has a rich, pure mezzo soprano voice of great 
and with well 


Ocean, Sepember 25, 1898. 


which she uses unaffectedly 


The Inter 


range, 
schooled judgment. 


power and 


Miss Laura Harney has a high mezzo soprano voice of great com 


pass and rich in the middle register. It is artistically cultivated, 
of skill. She 


and is used by its possessor with a positive degree 
phrases ,well, has good taste in expression and is a singer of 
remarkable merit. She was at her best in her encores, of which 


she had several. A French song or two, an English ballad, a Wag- 


ner selection and an Italian aria testified to the versatility of her 
art.—Wisconsin Journal, February 19, 1898. 
Quincy Music Notes 
Messrs. Spry and Schulze gave a very successful concert 


in Kirksville, Mo., the evening of March 3. Many of the 
large and enthusiastic audience congratulated the gentle- 


men after the program was rendered, and the desire was 


expressed that another concert would be given in_ the 
spring. 
An elaborate program has been arranged by Director 


Hayden for the concert Tuesday evening on the occasion of 
the nineteenth session of the Royal Arcanum. 

The convention of the Illinois Music Teachers, to be held 
during June 27 to 30, in Quincy, promises to be one of the 
Mr. Spry, 
chairman of the program committee, has succeeded in inter 
esting the best musicians of the State and securing the serv 
ices of many of them during the coming convention.. This 
is a step in the right direction, as the Illinois State Music 


most successful in the history of the association. 


Teachers’ last meeting was not calculated to maintain the 
dignity of either the state or the teachers. Badly man- 
aged, badly attended and in most cases bad performances 
was the order of the convention. 

An entertainment was given recently under the direction 
of Lillian Woodward Gunckel by pupils of the department 


of elocution, oratory and physical culture of the Chicago 


Musical College, in the Recital Hall of the College build- 
ing. Following was the program: 
Overture, Anna Bolena , Donizetti 
Orchestra. 
4 Colonial Courting....... , : .. Wilson 
(Adapted from the Courtship of Miles Standish.) 
Ivah M. Wills 
Sure and Steadfast.. . . Russel 
Sylvena Stone 
Preliminaries to a Little Informal Tea Wilson 
Characters— 
Mrs. vor Twiller de Smyth, a young hostess with social 
aspiration; Mr. Frederic de Smyth, her husband; 


Hulda, a new domestic 


Amelia Barleon 
Old Mother Goose.. ; pwakta Phelps 
Lillian May Ullrich 
Soliloquy ° ° 
Mrs. Gertrude A. Heitman 
Festival Masch ..cccccccccccsccscccsscoes Mendelssohn 
Orchestra. 
Picture Poems. 
Poetry of Motion 
Amelia Barleon, Lucile Talbot, Frances June Swarts, Lillian 
M. Ullrich, Sylvena Stone, Ivah M. Wills, 


Florence Bolander 


Apropos of this entertainment the Jnter-Ocean had the 


following to say: 


presented here 


One of the most enjoyable entertainments ever 
by a school of elocution was given in the recital hall of the Chi 
cago Musical College Building last evening. It was arranged by 


Lillian Woodard Gunckel, director of the elocution department of 
that institution. The hall held a fashionable audience, so large that 
many were obliged to The remarkable 
not only for the universal excellence of the numbers, in its orig 
inality, the loveliness of the talented young ladies who took part, 
and the beauty of the costumes. The first half of the evening was 
devoted to readings and numbers by the fine college orchestra, un 
der the baton of S. E. Jacobsohn. “A Colonial Courting,” adapted 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” by Bertha M. Wilson 
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MANAGEMENT OF 


Victor Thrane, 


33 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


Pacific Coast Tour, April and May. 
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was read by Miss Irah M. Wills, a demure anfl charming Priscilla. 
Miss Sylvena Stone gave a pathetic story, “Sure and Steadfast,” by 
James Russell; Miss Amelia Barlson, a laughable bit, “Preliminaries 
to a Little Informal Tea,” by Bertha M. Wilson; Miss Lillian May 
Ullrich, “Old Mother Goose,” an effective piece, by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, ard Mrs. Gertrude Heitman, an anonymous “‘Solilo- 
quy.” The novel and really pretty part came last in the “Picture 
Poems,” by the Misses Barlson, Wills, Ullrich, Swarts, Stone, Tal- 
bot and little Florence Bolander. The young ladies gave many 
original poses and reproduced some well-known pictures. Calcium 
lights were used to aid the effect, and the orchestra played the fol- 
lowing inciden'al music: “Chantilly Waltz” (Waldteufel), “Fes- 
tival March” (Mendelssohn), “North Star Waltz” (Waldteufel) and 
“Coronation March” (Kretschmer).—Inter Ocean. 


Jenny Osporn’s Bic Success with THE Detroir Sym 
PHONY ORCHESTRA 


No young soprano ever better deserved success than 
Miss Jenny Osborn, who is winning laurels at all appear- 
ances. One need only quote the following notices to 
show the appreciation she received and the enthusiasm 
excited over her performance: 

Miss Jenny Osborn, the soloist of the evening, made her first 
appearance in Detroit an unqualified success. Her first number was 
an exacting one, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” by Weber. 

The dramatic power required by this great descriptive piece was 
fully in her possession; her voice was sweet and true in all regis- 
ters, and her intelligence supreme throughout. The audience 
showed the greatest enthusiasm at its close, and she sang Schu- 
mann’s “Frilingsnacht” as an encore. Other programed numbers 
by the charming soloist were “There’s a Bower of Roses,” Stan 
ford, and “Song of Sunshine,” Goring Thomas.—Detroit Evening 
News. 





Miss Jenny Osborn, of Chicago, sang triumphantly. The Weber 
aria, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” with orchestral accompani- 
ments, displayed in its sombre way the power of her beautiful so- 
prano voice, which filled the great armory auditorium. The ex- 
quisite delicacy of that voice, and the refined and almost faultless 
art with wfhich she used it, were heard in C. Villiers Stanford's 
“There’s a Bower of Roses,” A. Goring Thomas's “Song of Sun- 
shine” and the two encores which the delighted audience insisted 
upon. Her presence was attractive and assuring. Her singing was 
always musical and finished and full of artistic discrimination and 
feeling. The concert promises much for the orchestra's succeeding 
appearances.—Detroit Journal. 

** * 

The Fine Arts Building is the home of art in every 
sense of the word, and the latest recruit is W. H. Sher- 
wood, who has taken a suite for his school on the seventh 
floor and is extending the scope of his school. I hear that 
Neidlinger has joined the faculty as director of the vocal 
department, and an important addition to the school is that 
clever artist-teacher, Julia Carruthers, who in her branch 
of the work stands without a peer. As an instructor of 
-hildren, she has held an unrivaled position for the past 
seven years, and the sound business foresight which re- 
sulted in the engagement of Miss Carruthers cannot be too 
highly commended 

Without doubt hers has been the largest class both for 
normal and children in the city, as in addition to her 
powers of imparting to children and at the same time 
awakening a keen interest she is essentially a teacher of 
teachers, many of whom make annual trips from the coun- 
try on purpose to study with her. Congratulations to Miss 
Carruthers on joining such a prominent school, and con- 
gratulations to the Sherwood School upon obtaining so 


valuable a member 


Floersheim Music in Aachen. 

Under the direction of Music Director Schwickerath, 
at the last subscription Symphony concert in Aachen, Ger- 
many (the birthplace of Otto Floersheim), his last min- 
iature suite, “Liebesnovelle,” was produced for the first 
time with great success. The local critics gave it a care- 
ful analysis, and consider it a work of unusual merit 

D’Aibert in Italy. 

The concert tour of Eugen d’Albert, which began on 
Friday last, March 17, in the Mediterranean cities at Milan, 
is under the sole management of the concert and theatrical 
direction of Joseph Smith, of Florence. D’Albert is to play 
at Nice, Cannes, San Remo, Mentone, Florence, Rome, 


Naples and a few other cities 
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Cornelie Meysenheym Sings. : 


Madame Meysenheym sings to-night at Hoboken, N. J., 
as soloist in the society conducted by Johannes Wir 
schinger, and will also appear in the opera “Czar and 
Carpenter,” by Lortzing, to be conducted by Gustav Hin 
richs, on April 2 

Baffalo People Here. 

Miss Clara Graebe, of Niagara Falls, an excellent solo 
pianist and former pupil of F. W. Riesberg; Miss Bessie 
Bixby, the contralto singer, and N. Biesenthal, bass and 
director of Asbury M. E. Church quartet, are all in the 
city on musical matters intent 

Norwich Babcocks. 

Mrs. Linn and Miss Lena Babcock, of the family of Dr 
Linn Babcock, of Norwich, N. Y., have been in town for 
a week past. Adrian P. Babcock, who runs the annual 
festivals at Norwich, is of this family, and the younger 
Linn Babcock is a singer of no small merit. The latter 
is to marry Miss Whitmore, of Sherburne, in June 





State Teachers’ Plans. 


Ihe executive committee of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association met at Albany, recently, the fol 
lowing being present: President J. de Zielinski, Secretary- 
Treasurer F. W. Riesberg, Chairman Ferdinand Dunkley 
and Thomas Impett, of the program committee. Plans 
were formulated for opening the meeting on Monday 
evening, June 26, part of the program being a grand re 
ception at Harmanus Bleecker Hall. The Governor's 
secretary was also seen, and there is ground for belief 
that Governor Roosevelt will give the association a re- 
ception. The following soloists have already been secured 
for the annual meeting, at Albany, June 26 to 29 

Piano—W. H. Sherwood, Chicago; W. H. Barber, New 
York; Miss Harriette Brower, Albany; Harvey Wickham, 
Middletown; W. Berwald, Syracuse. Organ—Ex-Pres 
ident Sumner Salter, New York; Will C. MacFarlane 
New York. Violin—Miss Elsa von Moltke, New York; 
Charles Ehricke, Albany. ‘Cello—Hans Kronold, New 
York. Sopranos—Miss Edith Cushney, Fonda; Mrs 
Harvey Wickham, Middletown; Kathrin Hilke, New 
York. Contralto—Miss Marie Parcello, New York 
Tenors—Dr. Ion A. Jackson, New York; Harry Thomas, 
Rochester. Baritone—Louis Stremple, Albany. Essay- 
ists—Miss H. Estelle Woodruff, New York; Miss Kate 
Chittenden, New York; Ex-President Charles Landon, 
Lynchburg, Va.; S. G. Pratt, New York. Engagements 
with many prominent artists are pending, and will be an- 
nounced. Enough is known to be assured that the list 
will be especially brilliant this year 

Scherhey-Passaic Concert. 

The concert which Professor Scherhey, the able and 
popular vocal teacher, has in charge for the benefit of the 
Passaic General Hospital occurs on Friday evening, 
March 24. A large part of the program will be in the 
hands of the Scherhey pupils, and an enjoyable evening is 
anticipated. The program will contain vocal solos by 
Misses Martha Wettengel and Joella Holdsworth, Mrs 
Louise Scherhey, Mrs. Daisy von Ramdohr-Nimis, Mrs 
Mary Hart-Pattison, Dr. Otto Jacob; vocal duets by Miss 
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Hoidsworth and Mrs. Scherhey, Mrs. Nimis and Mrs 
Scherhey; a trio by Mrs. Pattison, Miss Wettengel and Dr 
Jacob; violin solos by Miss Emma von Pilat, and piano 
solos by Ralf de Brandt-Rantzau 

Two Scherhey Pupils. 

Mrs. Edward de Lima sang at the Women’s League 
Club rooms on Monday last. She possesses a beautiful 
mezzo soprano voice and was a distinct success. Mrs 
Mary Hart-Pattison sings to-day at the Eclectic Club, at 
Delmonico’s. She has a good coloratura soprano and is 
sure to please. 

Harry Thomas, of Rochester. 

Mr. Thomas, the well-known tenor, sings in concert at 
Danville, N. Y., early in April, and with the Brick Church 
quartet (of Rochester) the “Persian Garden” at Geneseo 
Mr. Thomas has added unto himself several inches of 
height of late—a small Thomas has arrived, who promises 
to excel his father as a vocalist 

Gale Gives ‘‘ Redemption.’ 

At Calvary Church, on Sunday evening, March 26, the 
thirty-third special musical service will be given, and will 
consist of Part First of Gounod’s “Redemption.” The 
soloists will be Herbert Smock, Albert George and Per 
cival Sessions, the whole under the direction of Clement 
R. Gale, organist and choirmaster 

Shannah Cumming. 

Miss Shannah Cumming sang in a performance of the 
“Persian Garden” and “Stabat Mater” in this city, March 
2, and again in the former work March 10. She will be 
heard in “The Messiah” in Montreal March 31, and Scran- 
ton April 3, Dansville April 4, in this city April 6, and in 
Ottawa, in the “Hymn of Praise,” April 13, together with a 
number of other engagements for recitals 


Kathrin Hiltke. 


Miss Kathrin Hilke has been very busy with Lenten 
musical engagements, having sung the “Stabat Mater” 
seven times during the last six weeks, including two per 
formances of this work in Brooklyn and two engagements 
also for the “Stabat Mater” in Utica, where the first per 
formance was such a success that a repetition was de 
manded. Miss Hilke was also heard in Washington in 
Verdi's “Requiem” on February 28, and in a number of 
Lenten musicales in this city 

Madame Marchesi to Leave New York. 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi has decided to sail from New 
York on or about April 15, which will prevent her revisiting 
several cities. It is necessary for Madame Marchesi to be 
in London in order to fill many important engagements 
In the early fall she will sing in Manchester and Liverpool, 
Hans Richter conducting 

Madame Marchesi is now finishing her tour, appearing 
some time next week again in Boston in the Music Hall 

It is to be hoped that Madame Marchesi will again visit 
America as soon as her European engagements admit 


The New York String Quartet. 

The first subscription recital of the New York String 
Quartet will take place next Sunday afternoon, at 3:30 
o'clock, in the Berkeley Lyceum. On this occasion a choice 
program will be presented. Works by Haydn, Affanissieff 
and Beethoven will be presented 

The personnel of this organization is as follows: Bernard 
Sinsheimer, violin; J. Spargur, violin; J. Altschuler, 
viola, and M. Altschuler, violoncello. For many weeks 
these excellent musicians, who have enjoyed large experi 
ence in ensemble work, have been practicing assiduously 
and acquired a finish and precision which give their per 
formance the character of completeness 

Pappeaheim Annual Concert. 

Madame Eugenie Pappenheim announces that her an 
nual concert, with professional and advanced pupils, will 
take place in Chickering Hall, April 27. These concerts 
of the celebrated teacher never fail to create a widespread 
interest in musical circles, and theatrical managers, teach- 
ers and other people interested in art always assemble 
in numbers on these occasions. Madame Pappenheim is 
justly famous as a voice builder, and it is really a pleasure 
to listen to the ringing, fresh voices that are heard at the 
concerts 

Madame Pappenheim promises a number of débutantes 
that give great promise for the future. Several instru 
mentalists have consented to assist, and F. W. Riesberg, 
the well-known accompanist, wiil again preside at the 


EDDY. 


Organ Concerts and Recitals. 


American Tour, 
January i to May |, (899. 


Addvess: KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








A STEINERTONE. 


—————.—__ — 


Successful in Concert. 


T was at a Harvard concert at Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on Tuesday, March 14, that a Steiner- 
tone Grand was played for the first time before a general 
audience, the instrument having had numerous special 
hearings before professional musicians previously with the 
most unqualified success. 

The Steinertone is the invention of Mr. Morris Steinert, 
of New Haven. Before discussing it we prefer to repro- 
duce two articles from the Boston Courier by Howard 
Malcolm Ticknor, both on this subject. 

The first is dated March 12—before the 
reads: 


concert. It 


THE STEINERTONE. 


We have been vastly interested and impressed within 
the last few days by an invention to which M. Steinert 
has been devoting incalculable time, thought and labor 
during some twenty years, which has been shown to pro- 
fessional and other friends at Steinert Hall, and which is 
to be put to a public test at the Harvard concert in San- 
ders Theatre on Tuesday evening next. One great defect 
has until now existed, even in the perfected piano of to- 
day, and has appeared irremediable—namely, the sense of 
the blow of the hammer upon the string. This is felt un- 
der almost the lightest pressure, while under a strange 
hand the jar of the rude impact often actually dominates 
the musical tone. At the same time there is apt to be 
something elusive in the action, so that in rapid playing 
or under an awkward finger the key may descend without 
sending the hammer to the string. Unless all signs fail, 
Mr. Steinert has found at last the way to insure the opera- 
tion of the hammer under the lightest or most irregular 
touch, and then so to deliver the blow by a simple, indi- 
rect acting mechanism, that nothing but its musical voice 
can be wakened in the string and the provocation of a 

“dull thud” will be virtually impossible. What the in- 
strument gains in beauty, fullness and equability, cannot 
be described, nor how that blending of tones, which has 
been hitherto considered an impossibility on the piano, is 
likely to become easily practicable. The Messrs. Steinert 
have not committed themselves to the production of this 
truly notable invention until it has been proved in every 
detail and adapted to some instruments of the highest 
rank. They now mean to devote a part of their enterprise 
and energy to the introduction of it into pianos of high 
quality, which will be known by the special title, derived 
from the inventor’s name, of the Steinertone, and will be 
welcomed alike to the hall and the home. 


The second is dated one week later, March 19, after the 
concert, where the Steinertone Grand had been used, and it 
reads as follows: 

On Tuesday evening many Boston people joined the 


Cambridge folk at the Sanders Theatre concert, there hav- 
ing been an especial attraction in the appearance of Mrs. 


H. H. A. Beach to take the piano part in her own violin 
sonata, which had the advantage, as on previous occa- 
sions, of Mr. Kneisel’s art. The other works were the 


Tschaikowsky Quartet in E flat minor, op. 30, and the 
Schumann F major Quartet, op. 41, No. 2, which were 
unexceptionably rendered by the Kneisels. Mrs. Beach’s 
music and her artistry were beautified and strengthened by 
her use of a Steinertone, which more than justified all the 
expectation mentioned by us a week ago, giving fine deli- 
cacy without tinkle or thinness, force without harshness, 
resonance without roughness, and volume without jar or 
clangor. The test of public use was thus so well met as 
to give all encouragement for the early development and 
production of the instrument in a mercantile way. 


Louis C. Elson, one of Boston’s chief music critics, uses 
the following language in the Boston Advertiser of March 
18: 


A Great PIaANo INVENTION. 


Morris Steinert, founder of the house of Steinert & 
Sons, has always been known as a collector of the rare 
clavichords and harpsichords of the last century, and has 
performed upon those instruments in a manner that has 
brought forth music of a character unobtainable from the 
modern piano. 

Beethoven himself held the clavichord to be a more ex- 
pressive instrument than the piano, and sought to repro- 
duce some of its effects by manipulating the soft pedal in 
different ways. Bach much preferred the clavichord of 
his day to the pianos then made. 

The piano has been wonderfully improved since that 
time, yet it has never, until now, been able to reproduce 
the clavichord expression, or to put the hammer directly 
under the control of the performer. 

Mr. Steinert, after much experience with the older, ex- 
pressive instrument, has managed to bring to the full re- 
sources of the modern piano something of the clavichord 
beauty of shading and directness of control. 

The new instrument, the result of his research, is called 
the Steinertone, and it is the most important invention in 
the field of piano action. The “throw” of the hammer, 
consequent upon the action of the escapement in the mod- 
ern piano action, is here replaced by a push very like that 
of the expressive clavichord; the player “feels” the ham- 
mer at each stage of its progress to and from the wire, 
and the result jis a shading that is almost phenomenal; ali 
clicking and "tapping” of the key is avoided, and the 
pianist feels almost as entirely in control of his wire as 
the violinist of his string. 

Many pianists have already played upon the new Stein- 
ertone, and are enthusiastic about the results. Mrs. Beach 
has written a letter full of utmost laudation, and the new 
instrument is sure to be heard in our greatest concerts 


immediately. The invention is one which must exert an 
enormous effect upon the chief musical instrument of this 
piano playing age. 

Mr. Steinert has succeeded in creating a revolu- 
tionary movement in piano construction with his 
Steinertone, if the invention succeeds in maintaining 
its artistic functions with time and usage, and there 
is every reason to believe that such will be the case. 
Every day adds to the army of admirers the Steiner- 
tane is securing, just as every day with hard usage 
and severe tests is proving the final and ultimate, 
practical success of the novelty, which is better, more 
satisfactory, and more benign in its effects to-day 
than it was three months or a year ago. No artist 
who has ever tested it has been able to escape won- 
derment at its marvelous qualities of touch and nec- 
essarily and imperatively of tone, as a consequence. 
The Steinertone has the great capacity of direct con- 
tact from brain through finger to hammer and string, 
free from a system of cumbersome leverage, which, 
if the Steinertone proves successful, must have been 
developed on a false theory, for the Steinertone and 
the present action piano cannot both be correct, can- 
not both live simultaneously. One must inevitably 
go, to use present day parlance. 

Under the manipulation of the piano keyboard, a 
pianist is enabled with no palpable effort to produce 
delicate as well as powerful effects with such ease as 
to confound the whole cognoscenti and defy the 
very theories upon which the traditional piano sys- 
tem has been erected. 

The Steinertone is not merely a matter of im- 
proved touch through the action, but the latter is 
constructed so as to affect the tone quality of the in- 
strument through the nature and character of the 
blow which gives life to the string by impigning upon 
it instead of creating an atomic irritation through 
harsh contact, unavoidably irritating the strings 
instead of bringing forth their best tonal effects. It 
is, in fact, a gentle method substituted for a harsh 
one; a pliant for a rigid one, and such delightful re- 
sults are obtained that the artistic temperament glad- 
ly yields to the fascinating process. 

The first public performance of the Steinertone 
was an immediate success, and it is probable that the 
musical world will now learn more of this remark- 
able invention, which is destined to attract the uni- 
versal attention of pianists and piano manufacturers. 


Mme. Melba Injured. 


A telegram from San Francisco announces that Madame 
Melba met with what might have been a serious accident. 
On Sunday evening Madame Melba dined with Mr. and 
Mrs. M. H. De Young. After dinner, through some un- 
known cause, a large bronze statue fell from a pedestal, 
striking her on the head, inflicting a slight scalp wound 
She was, however, able to sing on Monday evening. 


Elizabeth Northrop. 


This well-known soprano gave her annual concert for 
Mizpah Mission for Seamen last Monday evening, assisted 
by Martina Johnstone, violinist; Mattie Ferguson, reader; 
Stanley Forde, reader, and Kate Stella Burr, accompanist 
On Friday she will leave for Old Point Comfort, where 
she will remain over Easter. She sings in Richmond, Va., 
March 27. Other of her engagements are: Manuscript 
Society, April 8; Hotel Netherlands, concert, April 10; 
Fortnightly Club, Hotel Savoy, April 11; Amicita Orches- 
tra, Carnegie Hall, April 14. This is but a sample week of 
this winter’s engagements. 

Natalie Duan Praised. 

When Miss Dunn sang at Middletown, Pa., the local 
papers were most enthusiastic in commendation. One of 
them enlarges especially on her fine artistic temperament, 
which makes her singing a living personality, and says the 
whole treatment of her songs was firm, strong and sincere, 
fine in feeling and clear in expression, and with much 


vitality. It continues: 
The great musical climaxes were splendidly impressive. All her 
singing had lyric grace and dramatic power. Her voice is of the 


luscious quality—strong, clear, sympathetic and full of coler. She 
sings with commending certainty and power and her very presence 
imbues the aué‘ence with sincere pleasure. In her rendition of 
“La Perle du Brezil” she deserves especial mention. It was sung 
in the most artistic manner and showed a range of voice from low 
B to high E natural, which is a most remarkable one. Her high 
notes were clear and distinct, pure and bird-like. All her other 
numbers were rendered with the same expression, purity of tone 
and richness of color.—Middletown, Pa., Journal. 


Castle Square Opera Company. 


“La GIACONDA.” 


ONCHIELLI’S “La Giaconda,” which has not been 

heard here in many years, drew an immense audience 

at the American Theatre Monday night, and the indica- 

tions are that the opera will keep that theatre filled during 

the week. The production is very satisfactory as given 
by this company. 

The increased orchestra, especially in the strings, was a 
notable improvement, and assisted materially in making 
the performance interesting, as there is excellent orchestral 
scoring in this work. The artists were recalled many times, 
and great enthusiasm prevailed. The musical director, 
Adolf Liesegang, and the stage director, Ed. Temple, were 
called before the curtain, as also was Mr. Savage, the 
enterprising manager, who made some very appropriate 
remarks, among which was the prediction that within a 
very few years this country will have grand opera in the 
leading cities, given in the vernacular, judging by the con 
tinued crowded house at the American Theatre during the 
past two seasons. His prediction is well founded. 

The cast on Monday night was as follows: 


waeeuabeae Yvonne de Treville 
in Mary Linck 
iompan aad Lizzie Macnichol 


La Giaconda, a ballad singer........ 
La Cieca, ber blind mother........... 
Laura, wife of Alvise....... 


Enzo, a Genoese noble..........cccesvess deste vanean Jos. F. Sheehan 
Alvise Badoerv, one of the heads of the state 
PIII. ec ccevvsecscecevccenss .-Harold L. Butler 
Barnaba, a spy of the laeuichtisa. . ‘ .....W. G, Stewart 
Zuane, a boatman.......... - ..Will H. Hatter 
Isepo, a public letter-writer... pekeuade ; Roland Paul 
BD GED ccvevadancocpsenececisesbcceasoovcosceseensocsosees W. H. Brown 
Monks, Senators, sailors, shipwrights, ladies, gentlemen, 


populace, masquers, etc. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Segara niges ARCHER, sprained his ankle re- 
cently, has not sufficiently recovered to resume the 
weekly organ recitals at Carnegie Hall. 

Carrefio took Pittsburg by storm when she played there, 
and it is hoped by all music lovers that she will be heard 
there again before the close of the season 

At a recital which took place at Ad. M. Foerster’s studio 
the numbers played were by Tschaikowsky and Mr. Foers- 
ter, those by the latter gentleman being heard for the first 
time. Amanda Vierheller, Julia Gibansky, Nettie Purdy, 
Cora M. White and Louise Minick were those taking part 


New Books on Music. 


Mezzotints in Modern Music. 


By James Hunexker, of 7he Musical Courter 
12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Huneker is so well known as ‘‘ The Raconteur” to 
the readers of 7he Musical Courier that it would be 
superfluous to dwell upon the altogether exceptiona} 
qualities of his work. The papers in his book treat of the 
modern masters of music—Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, 
Richard Strauss, Liszt and Wagner. These essays are 
analytical and critical, as well as biographical and descrip- 
tive, and are addressed to the amateur as well as to the 
professional musician. 


who 








The Music Lover’s Library. 
The Orchestra and Orchestral Music. 


By W. J. Henperson. With Portraits. 
12mo, $1.25 net. 


The first volume in The Music Lover's Library, a series 
designed for the amateur. The book is broad in scope and 
popular in character, dealing with the historical, biographi- 
cal, anecdotal and descriptive aspects of the subject as well 
as with its purely musical and zsthetic features. 


*,* Other volumes in The Music Lover's Library in preparation 
by Messrs. Krehbiel, Finck, Apthor~ and Mees. 





Music and Manners. 


In the Classical Period. By H. E. Krensiz.. 
Third Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 

‘* Haydn's diary throws much light on the character of 
the great composer. There are also excellent chapters on 
Thayer, the biographer of Beethoven, the Beethoven 
Museum at Bonn, and the influence of Goethe and Liszt 
as traced in a visit to Weimar. Taking it all in all, this is 
an uncommonly valuable book,”—New York Times 


For a Catalogue of other Musical 
Books, address the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


RICHMOND. 





RICHMOND, Va., February 28, 1899. 

HE Wednesday Club is hard at work upon its pro- 

gram for the annual music festival, to come off this 

year about the end of April. The chief work in hand is 

“God Is Our Hope and Strength,” by C. Villiers Stanford. 

The club is under the direction of Arthur Scrivenor The 

rest of the festival program, with solo artists engaged, will 
be given in the next letter from Richmond. 

Rosenthal playeé here last Saturday night to a full house 
and a warm audience. The program was as light as pos- 
sible—no Beethoven, only a little Chopin, less of Bach, 
and the rest—well, as light as respectability could have 
allowed; but if you ever sat down to dinner hungry, and, 
after it was over, got up almost as hungry still, you know 
how those of us fared who had gone expecting to hear the 
best that a famous concert pianist could give. 

H. G. STOcKDELL 


PEORIA, 


PEORIA, Ill, February 22, 1890 
HIS afternoon, at the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
the orchestra connected with the institution gave an 
excellent reading of Mendelssohn’s “War March” from 
‘Athalia” and the Andante from the Haydn “Surprise” 
symphony—a reading which betokened the verve and fin- 
esse of the master hand—a matter of no surprise and of 
small moment, perhaps, under vaunted circumstances of 
generations of hereditary talent, training, environment and 
a general musical atmosphere. 

Now, it strikes me as a matter for thought, not to mem- 
ion congratulation and encouragement, that, here, in Pe- 
oria, a place which seems to have been dubbed “How Mu- 
sical,” such music could be given in such a manner by 
an amateur orchestra, organized no earlier than Novem- 
ber, 1898, and composed of members, most, if not all, of 
whom have received their entire education here, and sel- 
dom, if ever, breathed other then this so-called “How Mu- 
sical” atmosphere. 

Away with the opprobrious sobriquet! From observa- 
tion and inquiry I have come to the conclusion that music 
is not dead in this, the second city of Illinois, but that the 
general public sleepeth in regard to its present condition 





SALT LAKE CITY. 


SALT LAKE City, March 7, 1899 

HE second concert of the Orpheus Club was given 

February 16 to a brilliant audience. Katherine Blood- 

good, the soloist, was caught in the snow blockade, and 

the program commenced about an hour and half late. The 

audience accorded her a generous welcome when she final- 

ly did appear. She sang the aria from “Jean d’Arc,” and 
two groups of songs—one German and one English. 

A Schumann trio was played by Willard Weihe, violin; 
Jas. P. Olsen, ’cello, and Arthur Shepherd, piano. Mr 
Shepherd was also heard in a solo number His accom- 
panying was a feature of the concert, especially as, owing 
to Mrs. Bloodgood’s late arrival, he had had no previous 
preparation 

The club was heard in three numbers—“The Lost 
Chord,” “The Phantom Band” and “Hard Times.” The 
next concert, for which the Kneisel Quartet has been en- 
gaged, will be given’in May. 

Sousa’s Band played at the Salt Lake Theatre for a short 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


engagement. This organization never fails to win the 
highest enthusiasm. The soloists were Maude Reese- 
Davies, soprano; Dorothy Hoyle, violinist; Arthur Pryor, 
trombonist, and Herbert Clarke, cornetist. 

The Salt Lake Opera Company played an engagement 
of four nights and a matinee in their latest production, “A 
Trip to Africa.” The leading parts were taken by Louise 
Savage, Lottie Levy, Mabel Cooper, Messrs. Spencer, 
Goddard and Pyper 

There is some thought of producing “Fatinitza” this 
spring. 

The last recital of the Euterpe Club was devoted to 
Beethoven. 

There was a trio by Miss Flanders, piano, and Messrs 
Clive and Christensen, violin and ‘cello, and a duet by 
Mr. Weihe, violin, and Mrs. Gemmel, piano. 

The piano soloists were Miss Ellerbeck and Mr. Rad- 
cliffe. Two groups of songs were given in German by Mr 
Vollmer. An interesting paper on Beethoven's life was 
given by Mrs. Vollmer 

The Flanders Amateurs continue to give their monthly 
recitals at the Literary Club. 

A new factor in musical affairs is a ladies’ quartet from 
the Chaminade Chorus >»  % 


Charles W. Clark. 

Few baritones have obtained the success that has come 
to Charles W. Clark, the Chicago baritone. His many im 
portant engagements have resulted everywhere in excellent 
notices from the critics, who are unanimous in praising his 
voice, method and interpretation 

Some few are given here: 

To say that Charles W. Clark, the baritone, met the require 
ments is to say that all the pleasantest remembrances of himself 
arising out of his beautiful singing when here before was renewed 
and confirmed, and a new sense of dramatic power added.—Battle 
Creek Daily News, January 31, 1897. 


Mr. Clark, who is always an agreeable singer, gave several! solos 


Chicago Record, February 25, 1897 


Cc. W. Clark and H. M. Wild scored the greatest successes of 
the evening. The former gave the Prologue from “Pagliacci,” for 
which he was enthusiastically encored.—Chicago Tribune, February 


28, 1800 


Mr. Clark has a bass voice of good quality and excellent flexibility 
and he sang the music of “St. Paul” smoothly and intelligently 


Boston Herald 


Charles W. Clark was the baritone, than whom we have no better 
His voice has few equa!s as an instrument of musical expression 
His singing was straightforward and in good taste.—Journal, Feb 
ruary 9, 1899. 


Charles W. Clark, a singer, who is always acceptable to Chicag: 
audiences, sang the part of Frithjof in the Bruch work with ad 
mirable dramatic emphasis, and in the first part of the program 
won a deserved encore for his singing of a very graceful and 
melodious Serenade by Tschaikowsky.—Record, February 9, 1809 


Charles W. Clark in the title role showed a dramatic fervor, and 
what was most pleasing, a clear enunciation.—Evening Post, Feb 


ruary 9, 18907 


Mr. Clark has a fine voice and sang in a manly fashion.—Boston 
Journal, February 20. 

( W. Clark, who was in good voice, made a full success of 
“Oh, _God, have murcy.”—Boston Daily Advertiser, February 20 
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Sterrie A. Weaver. 
TERRIE A. WEAVER, Supervisor of Public Schools 

in Westfield, Mass., and in charge of the department 

of Music in the Public Schools, has just received the ap- 
pointment of teacher of music at the Westfield State 
Normal School, his duties to begin September 1. Mr 
Weaver has charge of the department of Music in the 
Public Schools in THe Musicat Courter, and is a musi 
cian of ripe attainments, and a very important element in 


his important class 


Miss Harriett Cady. 
rhis excellently equipped pianist gave a recital Tuesday 
afternoon of last week (too late to be reported in last 
Wednesday's paper) at the residence of Mrs. Henry F 
Dimock, 25 East Sixtieth street. The audience overflowed 
the large drawing room. This well chosen program was 
presented: 


Gavotte, G minor........ Bach 
Prelude, G minor Bach 
Pastorale, arranged by Tausig Scarlatti 
Capriccio, arranged by Tausig Scarlatti 


Saint-Saéns 
Chopin-Sgambati 


Aria, mon Coeur S'ouvre 4 ta voix 
Litauisches Volkslied 


Etude, C minor Chopin 
Nocturne, G major Chopin 
Waltz, A flat major Chopin 
Ave Maria..... Schubert 


Denza 
Rubinstein 


Si tu m’aimais 
Miniatures 

(Serenade, Prés du ruisseau) 
Minuet Henidricks 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12 ade se Liszt 

Miss Cady’s technic is adequate and her style elegant 
All she does is illumined by her bright intelligenc« The 
varied program enabled her to disclose her versatility 
She played Bach, Schubert and Liszt equally well 

New York State Section Meeting. 

This occurred last Tuesday evening, at Aeolian Hall, 18 
West Twenty-third street, and was a most pleasant affair 
There was an hour of music, as usual, the participants 
announced being Miss Louise Hashaw, soprano; Miss 
May Brown, violinist; Arthur Voorhis, pianist; Albert 
Quesnel, tenor; Andrew Schneider, baritone, and Mr 
Parkyn, who contributed an Aeolian and also a Pian- 
ola piece Dr. Gerrit Smith, past president of the 
Association, delivered a most graceful and interesting 
speech, Secretary-Treasurer F. W. Riesberg made a few 
pertinent remarks, chief of which was the statement that 
the Association has so far three times as much money in 
the treasury, and four times as many members in this 
county as at this time last year. Miss Kate Stella Burr 
was the accompanist. Among those present were Mme 
Luisa Cappiani, Miss Kate Stella Burr, J. Warren An- 
drews, Hans Kronold, Walter J. Bausmann, Emanuel 
Schmauk, Edwin Moore, Louis Arthur Russell, John 
Tagg. Mme. Ogden Crane, Misses Clara I Smith 
Kathryn Glinnon, Frieda Gerth, Eleanor Foster, Bertha 
Frobisher, Dora Taylor and Messrs. Carl Schmidt, Will- 
iam R. Squire and others. The next section meeting and 


concert occur April 25 


~The John J. Bergen Choir Agency and Musical Bureau, 


MILITARY BANDS ano ORCHESTRAS 
FURNISHED FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


205-206 KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE BUILDING, 
BROADWAY AND 38th STREET, NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS FOR CONCERT 


» 
$ 
$ 
> AND ORATORIO. 


JOHN J. BERGEN, Tenor. Dr. CARL E. DUFFT, Bass-Baritone. 





WHITNEY 


MOCKRIDGE, 8 


TENOR. 
Fall, 1898, Adelina Patti Tour. 


IN AMERICA DECEMBER: 1898— 


MAY, 1899. 


For Terms and Vacant Dates address 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


NEW YORK. 
ELIZABETH 


NORTHROP, 


.». SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert avd Musicales. 


ApprREss REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street. 


Personal address ; 119 West Tist Street, NEW YORK. 

















OF ANY 
KIND 
AT ANY 
TIME. 


= | The Crap hophone 


nana NO SKILLED Ib fd) HOpHOM MOTOR. 


AN EVENING’S PROGRAM CAN BE EASILY 
ARRANGED AND VARIED AT PLEASURE. 


The GRAPHOPHONE GRAND ct vet Greatest athicverment 
of the art. Keproduces songs, recitations or the music of any 
instrument with ali the volume and melody of the original.; 


Graphophones are sold for $5.00 and up. 


Our establishment is manufacturing headquarters of the 
world for talking machines and talking machine supplies. 


WRITE OR CALL. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Department 156, 


143 & 145 Broadway—ii55, 1157, 1159 Broadway, 
NEW [YORK [CITY. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
BALTIMORE, PARIS, WASHINGTON, BUFFALO. 











ROBERT J. 


WINTERBOTTOM, 


Concert Pianist and Organist, 
261 West S&th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


128 & 130 East 58th Street, New York. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, - Director. 
The College offers unequaled advantages in all branches of 
music. Special department for beginners. Students received daily 
Terms, from $15 upward per quarter. College open the entire year 












OPRANO, 


HANNAH 







1434 Pa Pacific Strcce, fic Street, 
Telephone : yy ty y 


Remington Squire, 


128° East 24th St. 
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Mrs. Nichols in Paris. 


Mrs. Bella T. Nichols, well known here and in California 
as an excellent vocal teacher and a musician of attain- 
ments, is at: present in Paris, where she will probably 
remain until the fall. 

Della Rogers. 

Miss Della Rogers, who has been appearing as a guest 
at the City Theatre, Berne, is described by the critics of 
that city as the only attraction of the season. The highest 
praise is given to her singing in “Faust,” especially in the 
garden scene. “The part of Gretchen,” the Berner Tag- 
blatt writes, “is thoroughly adapted for Miss Della Rogers, 
and all criticism must be silenced by the serious, truly 
dramatic conception of this talented vocalist. From the 
garden scene onward the individuality of the artist’s pre- 
sentation became more and more dramatic, to its climax 
in the prison scene. For this the well schooled, soft voice 
of the artist, with its charming piano, was most effective, 
and the previous love scene in the third act was given with 
restrained 


well passion. 


The applause of the crowded 


house, which iaiciaitiae Sneuiie raising of the curtain, 
called for the appearance of the beautiful Gretchen, rather 
than of any other artist.” Miss Della Rogers’ impersona- 
tions of Azucena, Carmen and La Favorita had already 
made her a welcome guest on the stage of the Swiss city. 


The Aolian in Paris. 


The success of this remarkable institution is now assured 
in the French capital. The house, 32 Avenue de |’Opera, 
is daily visited by élite Parisians, and by the most cele- 
brated musicians of the place, among them eminent ar 
tists. Opinion is unanimous in admiring and proclaiming 
the wonders to be seen and heard in these unique ware- 
room studios. The recording piano is attracting special 
attention. It must prove a boon in a city where impro- 
visation is so general a talent, and where the best musi- 
cians are consummate masters of the art. To lose what 
thus grows under the fingers of genius is no longer neces- 
sary. By the aid of the recording piano, which acts un- 
consciously to the Player, _and i in no way interferes with 


his dont all impressions may be retained, and those 
which are deemed most worthy called and sent out to the 
world. 

A superb portrait of M. Toledo, the head of the house, 
painted by an Italian artist in New York, has just been 
received in the Paris studios. It is greatly admired: a per 
fect resemblance of a handsome man 





F. X. ARENS. 


THE ART OF SINGING —Coaching a Specialty. 
Voice examined daily from 2 to 
3 P. M. (except Wednesdays). 


STUDIO: 305 Fifth Avenue. NEW YORK. 





MRS. HELEN LESTER JORDAN. 
Voices carefully cultivated: Italian method taught 
intelligent! pupils prepared for stage, concert and 
church ; high hest references; ladie+ and gentiemen ; 
evening lessous. Studio : 3515 Calumet Ave., benaneutn iL 











ITALY. 








London, England. 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Devei.pment of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorar manestogs, 5 . PADEREWSKI. 


F ospectus a to the 
OP Seeapeetes Soy te oe TT se, W 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 





Cc rt and Theatrical Direction: 
JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelli P. P., 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 
Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated. 


Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 


Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 


NEW YORK—Continued. 








SALLY F e-em AKERS, 


Concert and 
eo 107 yt of Socio New York. 


Pianos to Export 


Manufacturers can se- 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist. 


Instruction—Piano, Organ. 


Organist Director 

St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, West 128d Street. 

Assistant ay »t Old Pirst Presbyterian Church. 
Stud 832 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


cure export connections 
by addressing 








and the 2ésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 

14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 

18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Laxpi,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 





Specialty in Voice Building and the Sue of 
Y Natural and Acquired D< 


ELEGANCE OF “TYLE. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 


FPLORENCE:. 


Organist, 


tion, Piano, Harmony. 


J. WARREN ANDREWS, 


Church of the Divine Paternity. Recitals, Instruc- 
Studio at the 


Organ 
church, 76th St. nd Central Park, W., New York. 


“EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 








Solo Organist. 


ARTISTIC InvERrastanion. 


13 Via Garibaldi. 


SAMUEL P. WARREN, 


Organ—Theory Lessons. 
Studio : 112 West 40th Street, New York. 





Grand Qunaamenaes of Musio, 








Charles W. Sinkins’ 


Concert Agency, 
63 Berners St., London, W. 


MILAN. 
Theatrical Agency Fano. 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 


«iL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocai Culture— 
Italian Method. ~~ ue Fiecies and re 


250 West 23d Sircet, New York. 
Empowered by special act of the Legislature 
to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor of Music. The full course leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Instru- 


ration ® | mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, &c , 
EB 


taught 
Pres't. 











Telegrams—*Sinkins London.”’ 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by th of Leadon, 1888. 
aS nes of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 
Improvisation, Accompanying, | Singing, 





tory and Stage 


Practice. 
ence as director with Patti, 
Calvé, Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Many years of experi- 


specialty. Studio: ifth Avenue, New York. 
The ' in Italy. by 4 protessors. ir. B. berhard, 
Th ly circulated. . =“ 
p een aa Oy ee CHEV. DANTE DEL PAPA, 
Grand Opera Tenor from Metropolitan Opera Rouse DETROIT 
SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, | srmevenn Cee sitanPSxoou “Somcert aod Pesce CONSERVATORY 
e ol e ue rt - “VA ec eati- 
ne vals, References: Mile. Calvé, Melba, De Keaské OFr : 
Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Reper- rothers, oe Se om St. New York. MUSIC, 


J. H. HAHN, Director, 





Gerster, Nevada, 


Organ Concerts and O — ¥ 


Florence, Italy. Piano (Virgil Method), 





Sight Reading ( Sa ye Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies ae greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


Feas leess a tne 64, to £4 148. 64 
a 118. 148. . per term 
welve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Dyelesnere. Over 38,500 Students. 
Resident Lady ot Prospectus and 
full particulars of Secretary 

By order of the Committee 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 


a In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 





MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


Organist Central Congregational Church; Pupil of 
Guilmant; Associate Royal College of Organists, London. 
Instruction : 


813 sects nth Street, Philadelphia, Pa- 


Students prepared for concert 
Playing of ali instruments; 
for highclass teaching in 
every branch; also for Church, 
Concert and Oratorio Siuging 
aod the Operatic stage. 


258-240 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Organ, 








BELLE NEWPORT, 


theatres. Contralto. 


Stage Practice. 


Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. 
54 West 124th Street, New York. 





LOUISE L. HOOD—Vioun INSTRUCTION, 
Opportunity for pianists to study ensemble 
playing (piano, violin and ‘cello). Beudios : 489 
fth Avenue, New York, Tuesdaysand Fridays. 





Soprano. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
RHINE, 
Founded in 1850. 





ments); second, Vocal ; 


is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. 


_ ing staff consists of forty teachers. 
Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. 

on the same days at the Coilege (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The 

violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) 


The Conservatory of Music, © 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental! instru- 
and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. There 
In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy. choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ense mble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 


Entrance examination takes place 
yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
or all the other orchestral instruments, and 


Pert SOR 


HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 Third Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Wissner Hall, 611 Broad St.. Newark. 





ETELKA GERSTER’S 








DRER. WULLNER 


Voice Culture. 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendort-Piatz No. © 








&c. Teach- 


Mrs. F. RIGDON 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 








marks ($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the Secretary. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Mp oe ee ar geese, y whee ow See aes 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments, Theor ry. ot Music, Eu- Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and ysical aan dy their studies under the su ervision of the ‘ect- 
alse Modern Languages and English Literature. regs For Catalogues, addr 


Mise OLABA 4 BAUR, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERIIANY. 











Students ere red for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choire and for the Stage, Jourth and Lawrence Strecte, 
Cenecert or Oratorie. Olnotinnati. Ohée, 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEI1Y 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA., 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 
tm ey TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldsch Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (stud 
Beles bg Sues Lieban, Mrs. Gall enone pe ag Artistic prem Royal Chamberginger Prant 
Principal teachers of the Conservatory: C. A « Scharwenka, Prof. X ont eer 
ane vay tg = w. ay at w. Lolphots: i. Mayer-Mahr. Miss Elisabet — Hg ; 
. ka-Stresow (vio! ; (‘cello, runicke gan, 
tai, & nidt, Mise Lina Beck (singing). vs ln 2 @ = oF 
Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 P. mu. 





WILLIATITS, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Address care Musica Courter. 


Watalie Dunn, 


Soprano, 
68 Wiasbinaton Place, Rew Work. 
JULIA ARAMENTI, 


Dramatic Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio. 


VOCAL CULTURE. 


Studio: 
108 West 89th St., New York 














HARRIETTE 


CADY, |x 


Pianiste. 
Concerts and Recitals. 
Address 

Steinway & Sons or 
MUSICAL COURIER. 








AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 





The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 
17 Bue de Troves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


esmatnLtt Snes 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstela 
— Berlin. 
artists, vn Jouchimn, "aA of the leading 
oachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, M , Mile. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the ‘Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours eS Jout Hofmann, Eugen 
d@’ Albert and o Sarasate. 
Prineipal Ly Music Teachers. 
Apply Catalogues. 








t to the 


» house, 
st been 
la per 


le 


Sewer tS Sv ¢ 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


D. H. BALDWIN & GO. A. B. CHASE 
ai se PIANOS. 


Flli / INDIANAPOLIS, 
ington ( LOUISVILLE, 
Valley fiem ? CHICAGO. Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, mt 
-— Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musicar Courtgr. 





‘* THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 
IMIPROVES UNDER 
USAGE.”’ 










0 E Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use 

THE NEW CHICAGO B RK e C. PISCHER’S Reliable Band instruments are the 

The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru wd nstruments in the market, at the lowest 
roduc t the pr t  . . 

meat produced at the present age C. FISCHER’S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 

known for their excellent qualities and low price. 

ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 






eat xn wn maxers 

MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 

MATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
»f other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 

Correspondence solicited Exchange granted if 
tt entirely satisfactory 


EVERYWHERE | scone. cO a ee csteeeutat Pretetyye MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
vo Lo, LAREOR, SESEES ee date Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Band instruments. Musicand Books. All knewn publishers of Ger- 
Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
BUPPET, Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), World etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house fer 
Renowned Reed Instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 





B. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument and 





Plutes and Piccolos. bination sup} pon application 
COLLIN-NEZW, Paris, Theod. H. Heberiein, Jr., ‘‘ The Metronome,"’ a onthiy, published in the in- 
Modern gt Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. terest of the musical j rofession Subecrip- 
KARL MAY , Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each cepy 
66 THE PERFECTION Reed Instruments. Contains each month a list of prizes which are 
ven away gratis 


Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. g 


OF ARTISTIC CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
ACHIEVETSIENT.” NAD eee Pelee, 


Hanoman, Peck & co. Ha7alton Brothers 


- — PIANOS. 


PIANOS PIANOS 
= and the THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
a Pee se | APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Wew York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave.Cor. 22d Street. | Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





THE CHOICE 
OF 
MUSICIANS 








CAUTION-= risno'wtalone 21's similar tounding name of's cheap gras, O"O"HOM-E-R 


THE ““SOHMER"’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS ——_--—— 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of Higtt Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T4 STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


w— PIA NOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms : 
159-161 E. 1a6th Street, New York. 113 E. 14th Street, New York. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO C0, 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 


| JANOS. NEW YORK. ok 
The Stern Conservatory of Music, wie rng ot Lsenenn, Nia, Memeo aaa 


3 5 of affairs in h 
20 Withelmstrasse, Berlin, S. W. she was having an awit wit er st h She | had them 




















FOUNDED, 1850 








Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director ' ; 
CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of mus OPERATIC AnD DRAMATIC SCHOOL off and on a aer tine wa gh med es to stock 
Complete training for the stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (com g alls and rchestral lrug re “sy } wy : “ce 

instruments) EMINARY: Special training forteachers. ( HORUS SCHO: IL ELEMENTARY Up &@ Crug st ‘ , of said she ‘Some 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL , « . 2 \ ' TL if Th ’ 
The AUTUMN TERM con ee SEPTEMBER 1 days I was weak | [ know if I hadn’t got 
Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Ludwig Bussler, Hans Pfitzner. E. EK. Tat reli 7 n't e y Iw >’ rt f 2 in: 
ee EINE dee Be ele eee ona Pacis Beemer, Hone Patsner, B. & Tos relief I w n't be ' I'y worth of Ripans 
dick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, E. E. Taubert, Ernest Hutcheson, Guenther | Tabules was all she ev t awell woman. Her 
reudenberg NGI Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner e, Prof. Benn ; F ‘ 
l ) OPERA AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. B. Stolzenberg, Emar > ol nfnne husband says she | r I t ever saw | Sh 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelma CELLO—Anton Hekking. | ; . aes. one 
HARP, HARMONIUM—Fr. Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel. Royal Direct made him take the Ta ’ they acted just as well 
Charges; From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually D : 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at ne. Consultatic in his case. Ripans Tabule ea ur y in that family now 
hours from 1] A.M.tol P.M ; - 
For the Piano Classes, from October 1, 1898, He Prof. ERNEST JEDLICZKA, in Berlin; Emma Kocn. in 
Berlin and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Moscow, have been newly engaged re pie } an ~ phn tog — ——¥ "This | : > at e [ee 4 
ee” From March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatory will be in the new building especially ° cent oa 8 (180 tabules) ca ‘ y-ght cente ane mech 
erected for it in the ** Philharmonie,’' Bernburgerstrasse 22a ComPant, No. 10 55 e Str New } bad ete carton (ts ABULMS) Will be sent f * cons. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Ss" 


"-EINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srzivway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 


GVERETT 


ee UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 





PAPA P DADA PAA A 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


| PIANO CASE SHOPS, .. . ee? > 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


PAPA Ae 


Cambridgcport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. &. 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Foarth and Elm Streets. 





CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenac. 








“KIM 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


BALE 


U. S.A 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK 





EHetaeblished 1846. 


C.¢. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Engraving and 
Printing, 

Lithography and 
= Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ;_ liberal 
conditions 

eee 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENCRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application 


vose 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET. AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








